
London, No, 73 Chbapsiois, Uecemher 1841. 

Mil. TEGG HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EbiTIONS. 

*** Orders from Mercha^USi also for Exportation^ of whatever magnitude^ executed with 
correctness and dispatch. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION. 

£ s. d. 

BLAYNKY’S TRANSLATION OF H2REMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS. Ovo. 0 9 0 

BOOTllROYD’S FAMILY BIBLE. 3 vols. 4to. . . .350 

BROWN’S SELF-INTERPRETING BIBI.E. 4to. Alaps, &c. . . .250 

-.DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIRLP:. 8vo. . . 0 12 0 

--CONCORDANCE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 18mo. .040 

BUODER’S ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. New Edition. By Ghoseii. 3 VO. .090 

burkh’T’s notb:s on the new testament. 2 vois. 8vo. .110 

CAMPBELL’S NOTES ON THE GOSPEI.S. 2 vols. 8vo. . .. 0 16 0 

CALVIN’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 3 voL. 8vo. . . 1 10 0 

CARI’ENTER’S BIBLICAL COMPANION. Imperial 8vo. . . 0 18 0 

CLARKE’S (DR. ADAM) COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENT. C vols. Imperial 8vo. . . . ,^.680 

---SUCCESSION OF SACRED LITERATURE. 2 vols. 8vo. 0 15 0 

DODDRIDGE’S FAMIf.Y EXI’OSITOR. ImpeiLlBvo. . . .110 

FLEURY’S MANNERS of tite ANCIENT ISRAELUI'ES. By A. Claukf,. r2njo. 0 6 0 

GRAY AND PEKCJY'S KEY TO TUE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Ilvo. 0 8 0 

HENRY’S COMMENTAKY ON THE SCRIPTURES. By Beomuflo. 4U). 2 15 0 

HOR.NE’S (Bp.) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Iho. . . 0 12 0 

JENNINGS’S JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 8vo. . . . . 0 10 6 

LELAND’S DIVINE AUTHORITY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 8vo. 0 10 6 
TiOCKE AND DODD’S COMMON-I'LACE TO THE BIBLE. 8vo. . .0 9 0 

LOWTirS (Bp.) LITER A1. TRANSliATION OF ISAIAH. 8vo. . .070 

-Li:t;TURES ON HIOBREW POETRY, 8vo. . .080 

MACKNL/‘;iT’S APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. ImpciLl 3vo. , .1,10 

NFAVCOME'S MINOR PROPHETS, and Notes By Bi.avnfv, &e. . .09 0 

NEWTON’S (Bp.) DlSSlHtTATlON ON TlIE PROPHECIES. 8vo. . 0 12 0 

OWEN’S EXPOSITION OF THE HE1M«5VS. 4 voU. Bvo. . . 2 16 t) 

-EXERCITATIONS PREFIXED TO THE HEBRI-DVS. 8vo. .0110 

PATRICK, LOAVTH, AND WHITBY’S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND 
NEW TI’.S’rAMENTS. 4 vols. lmj)eii:il 8vo. 

STUART’S COMMiiNTARY ON THE ROMANS. 8vo. . . 0 12 0 

_ IHiiBREWS. 8vo. . . , 0 12 0 

TRANSLATIONSoftiiePROPHE'I’ICAL BOOKSof SCRIPTUIHI 5 vols. »vo. 2 4 0 

WESLEY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. «vo. . . . . 0 13 0 

WINTLE’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE! aIUi Notes . . .080 


LIGHT HEADING & HOOKS Ln THE PICKWICK STYLE, 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BOLIO. 32 En-iavinps . . .090 

----PAUL PERIWINKLE, oin HE PRESS GANG. 40 En¬ 
gravings I»v Pinz. 8VO. . . . . 110 

---GRACE DARLING. A Talc. 20 Engravings . . 0 10 0 

CHRONTCLES OF C^Rl ME, by Camden Pkliiam, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. Plates by Phiz, 18 0 

COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS, with Cuts and Gilt Edges . . .016 

EGAN’S PILGRIMS OF THE THAMES. 26 Plates. Rvo. . . . 0 13 0 

-BOOK OF SPORTS AND MIRROR OF LIFE. Cuts, 8vo. .070 

FIELD-BOOK ; oh, SPORTS and PASTIMES ok the UNITED KINGDOM. 8vo. 14 0 

GRANT’S SKETCHES IN I.ONDON. 24 Engravings by Pm?. 8vo. . . 0 13 U) 

HONE'S STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTlMliS- OF THE PblOPLE OF 

ENGLAND. Hvo. . . . . ... 0 10 6 

-=— EVERY DAY BOOK AND TABLE BOOK. 3 vols. 8vo. .280 

--YEAR BOOK. New Edition, Cuts . . . . . 0 14 0 

MORNINGS AT BOW-STREET. Cuts by Cruikshank. fcap. 8vo. .050 

ODDITIES OF I-ONDON LIFE. 77 Cuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. . . .110 

TMCKWICK ABROAD. By Reynolds, Plates by Phiz, &c. 8vo. . .110 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH ; GEOGRAPHICAL DELINEATIONS OF 

THE FRENCH CHARACTER. Royal 8vo., dotli . . . 0 10 6 

PARTERRE OF HISTORICAL ROMANCE, ANECDOTE, &c. 4 vols, 8vo. 1 10 0 
PUNCH AND JUDY, with 24 Plates, by Crijikshank. 8vo. . « ,090 

ROBERT MACiHRE. 18 Plates, by Phiz. 3 vols. post 8vo. . , . 1 11 6 




GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND BIOGRAPHY, 


AnDISON'f? DAMASCUS « PALMVRA, 

• 2 vols. Svo, W. 12*. 

'adventures in ALGIERS. 3 vols. 8vo. 
lA 11*. r>d 

AUTO-BlOGRAPflY of EMINENT PER¬ 
SONS, vols. 12mo. rd l.'ir f)//. 

BARROW'S PETER THE GREAT, 5.«. 
BLUNT’S REFORMATION, 5,s. 
BREWSTER'S (SIR DAVID) LIFE OF 
•SIR ISAAC NEWTON, fu. 

BROO K ES'S G EN E |{ A L GAZETTEER, 

New F><ii|,ion, hv Maiisiiai.l, 8vo, 12*. 

BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZETTEER 

IN MINIATORE, ly Finlay. IKm- 7s. 

BROWN’S LIFE OF HOWARD THE 
prni.ANTnuoFisr, svo, l.^*. 
(LVMPBEIH/S LIVES OF BRITISH^ 
ADMIK ALS. Rap Kvo. 7*. (k/. 

CAYP'/S LIVES OF THE P'ATHFAIS, 

New F.iilion, by Csly, .1 m.F. Svo, M 4*. 

CAVE’S LIVES OF" THE APOSTLES, 

Now Kdilion. by Omiy. Hvo, H* 

CECIL'S lilEE OF NEWTON, 3‘2nu., 2<;. 
COLDSTREAM (HOARDS (HISTORY 

OF). Ry Col Mnoliiiinon, 2 vols. Svo. 1/. ifi.*. 
CONDER’S AMERICA, 2 vols. 10s. 

-ARABIA, 5s. 

- X FRICA, 3 vis. Maj)S& I'lts. 15s. 

-fSlAM AND ASSAM, 5s. 

-BRAZIL & BUENOS AYRES, 

2 vols. 10s. 

-COLUMBIA. .5s. 

-EGYPT, NUBIA, and ABVS- 

* SINIA, 2 rols. 10*. 

-GREECT-1, 2 vols. 10s. 

-INOIA, 4 vols, \L 

-ITALY, 3 vols. 15.9, 

-MEXICO and GUATEMAT.A, 

2 vols lOr. 

__MODERN TRAVEI.LER, 33 

Volk , M ips and Plates, 9s. 

-PALESTINE, 

-PERSIA AND Cl 11N A, 2 vis. 1 Os. 

-PERU AND CHILI, .5s. 

-RUSSIA, 5s. 

--SPAIN v'icPORTUGAI.,2v. 10s. 

--S 'i' RIA & AST A M IN O R, 2 v. 1 Os. 

--TUKKFIY, .5s. 

CUNNINGHAM’S (ALLAN) LIVES OF 
HRITI.SH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, &c. 
0 volk. ]/, 10*. 

DAVENPORT’S LIFE OF ALI PACHA, 
VIZIKR OF FPIRITS, .O*. 

DAVFINPORT’S HISTORY OF THE 
B.4STILE, 5f, 

DE FOE’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 

WORLD RY A COURSE NEVER SAILED 
BEFORE. r,i. 

t>E FOE’S HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE 
OF LONDON, .9j. 

DE FOE’S HISTORY OF THE DEVIL, 
AND VISION OF MRS. VFAL, .•»* 

DE LAMARTINE’S HOLY LAND, 3 vols. 

Po'it 8vo. I/. ll.t Cid. 

DRUMMOND'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

A. H. ROWAN, ESQ., 8vo. 7.*.W. 

EDMONDS’S LIFE AND TIMES OF 

WASHINGTON, 2 vols. 10#. 

EUSTACE’S (CLASSICAL TOUR iN 
1TAL5L Seventh Edition, 3 vols. 

FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY of BRI- 

TAIN, by Nichow, 3 vols. Svo. IF 7s. 


FULLER’S HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

WALTHAM - ABBEY, AND If^URED 
INNOCENCE. New Edition, by Nichols 14#. 

FUI*LER’S M’ORTIllES OF ENGT.AND. 

New Edition, by NtTiTAtL, 3 vols. Svo 1/. 7s. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of ihk 

ROMAN EMPIRE, Imperial Kvo. U. 4.*. 

GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
(Cbi.swic k.) 12rno, !)#. 

GUTHRIE’S (iENERAL ATLAS AND 

INDEX, «vo IP.*. f,<F 

HISTORY OF THE JEAVS, by Milman, 

* vols. I;S.*. 

IIOLLINGS’ ITFE of GUSTAVUS ADOL¬ 
PHUS, .s.t 

IRVING’S LIFE andVOYAGPISof CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER coi.i’Mmis. ,i.v. 

JOHNSON’S IlKillWAYMJCN, cSic. O.v. 
JOSEJ’HUS’S HISTORY OF THE WARS 

OE THE JEWS 3 vols Hvo 1/. 7s. 

JOSEPHUS’S IlLSTORYOF THE AVARS, 

Complete m i vol IH#, 

LANDERS’ DISCOVERIFS on xuf NIGER, 

2 vols. IP#. 

LANGHORNE’S PLUTAIUTL 8vo. 14s. 
LIFE OF (’ICERO, l)v Hollingh., 18iuo. .5.y, 
LIFE OF RICH ARD J., hs. 

LIFE OF MAHOMET, bv Rf v. S.Grffn, 5#. 
LIFE OF BRIK'E, bv Major ILad, .5.s'. 
LIVES OF EMINEN r PHYSICIANS, hs. 
LOGAN’S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF 1'HE HIGHLANDERS, 2 voR. Hvo. V/. 2#. 
M'CRIE’S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, Now 

Edition, 24nio. 2# 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF DR. ADAM 

CL4RKE, by One ofibe Kaniih, Hvo. 12.v. 

;j,‘FAUT.ANE'S LIVES AND EXPLOITS 
OF BANDITTI AND ROJtBERS, 

MiLMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEAVa 

Mapi, &e. 3 vols. 1 9s. 

MITFORD’S HISTORY OF GREbJ’E, by 

DAtLM’Ol.T, H vols. 'Jl. '^s. 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE’S LIFE and 

ADVF.N TURES, 2 vols, lO.y 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, THE CAMP 

AND COI RT OF, .N*. 

NEAL’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS, 

by TotH.MiN, 3 vols Hvo. 1/ J G.v. 

PA LG R A V E’S ANGLO-SAXONS,! 2tn o. bs. 
ROLLIN’S ANCIENT IIlSTOPvA% 0 vols. 

Hvo Maps, 'll 8s. 

SEGUR’S NARRATIVE of NAPOIJ'ION’S 

EXPEDITION IN RLSMA, ’vols IP.v. 

SKETCHES FROM THE IlfsTORY OF 

VENK'E, Maps and Cnt.s, 2 vob’. 10#. 
SOUTHEY’SLTFFoi- NFLSON,Ciit8,cV. 5s. 
TOUR THROUGH SOUTH HOLLAND 
AND UP THE RIIINK. 3#. 

TYTLER’S LIVliS OF SCO I TISII AVOR- 

THIES, 3 vols. l.'j. 

TYTLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, G 

vols. U. IP#. 4^ 

AVATSON’S LIFE OF PHILIP 11. Svo. Ds. 
WATSON’S LIFE OF PHILIP IH.Svo.J)^. 
AAH^LLS’ GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW 'J'E.S'l'AMENT, Maps. 12#. 
AAHLLIAMS’S LIFE ANT) ACTIONS OF 
ALEXANDEB THE GHKAT. bv. 

AVILSON’S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 'fO 
THE SOUTH SKAS, 2#. 







NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


ADVESTIIRES OP CAPTAIN HONNE- 
VILLFl, liy Irving, 3 vols. Hvo. 1/. IIj- 6rf. 
CAVENDISH, OR THE PATRICIAN AT 

SK.'V, Now I'yduion, 6v. 

CIELEBS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, 
by Hannah Mohe, l2rno. 

DE FOE’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES of 
ROUINSON CKIJSOE, 2 vols. (Oxford) lO*. 
)E FOE’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES ok 
CAPTAIN SINGLETON, 5*. 

DE FOE’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES of 

COLONEL JA('K, bs. 

DE FOE’S MEMOIRS of a CAVALIER, 5s. 
DE FOE’S FORTUNATE MISTRESS, oa 
LIKE OF ROXANA, .'..v. 

lJ)E FOE’S CARLTON’S MEMOIRS ahd 
LIFE OF MOTUKll ROSS, bs. 


EDI NBURGH CABINET NOVELS, 2 v. 9s. 
FLYING DUTC’HMAN, by thoil^uthor of 
“ (’avendish,” 3 volv. 1/ Ilf. (k/. 

GODWIN’S crALEB WILLIAMS, New 

Kdilion, l2iuo. 4.t. Gil. 

HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, New 

Edition, 12IIKV Gi. 

IRVINfUS KNICKERBOCKER'S HIS- 

TORY OF NEW YORK, f,s. 

PORTER’S (MISS) LAKE OF KILLAR- 
NEY, A J'ale, 4s.C,tl 

PORT ADMIRAL, A TALE of THE WAR. 

1 vol. 6.f. 

ROBERT MAf'AIRE in ENGLAND, Plates 

by |■blz, 3 voh. W IL Vxl. 

WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 3 vols. 2ls. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNO PEOPLE. 


AljKIN’S CALENDAR OF NATURE, willi 

i Eiigravintrs, IHmo 2,s'. (><(. 

BARBAUI.D’S EVENINGS AT HOME,4«. 
-- book of TRADb:S, New 

I Edition, II I'nf'raviiifts, Hvo. Ha-. 

BIREaKFASI'-TABLE SCIENCE, by J. 11. 

j WuK.iii , 2.f. 

BJRKWSTKR’S NATURAL MAGIC, 5.v. 
CjHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE to HIS SON 
I ON MEN AND MANNERS. Is. Ga. 
CIHILD’S (MRS.) STORIES FOR IIOLI- 

I DAY EX l'’NING.S, hall bound, 24' (m/. 
CVHILD’S ( THE) OWAN BOOK, Gili Edliioit, 

if ( iits, h<}viai(' loino. 74. Gd. 

.i’HlLD’S (THE) botany, IN PLEASING 
3 .STYLE, squaic iGriio. 24 
COPLEYS (ESTHER) EARLY FRIEND- 
I SHIP, A J ab'. 24 f.d. 
fcoPLEY’S I’OPLARfJROVE, 2s. Cd. 
p-lARLY IMPRESSIONS, liN a Ladj, Lv. 6d. 
JG )G WO 1 i ri I’S PA REN T’S ASSIST AN T, 

j 3 vols bound, ‘»4, 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENTS, IHmo. 24. 
ENTERTAINMENT for thr NURSERY, 
Ibf) Cuts, 4.f. ' 

FISHER’S YOUNG MAN’S COMPAN¬ 
ION, 3f. (W. 

GIRL’S OWN BOOK, by Mus. C’juld, 144 

Cuts, .square, 45. GiZ. 

GIRL’S BOOK OF SPORTS, by Miss 

Llsi./j., Cut', 4.y. Gd, 

GRIFFIN’S CHEMICAL RECREATIONS, 

I2mo. 74. »■' 

IllSTORWOFSANDFORD ano MERTON, 

1 21110. 44. G(l. 

HOWITT’S (MRS. MARY) STRIVE ani> 

THRIVE, A Tale, 24. Gd. 

IIOWITT’S (MRS. MARY) HOPE ON, 

HOPE EVER, 24. 6d. 

HOWITT’S (MRS, MARY) SOWING and 

I REAPING, 24. (id. 

HO’S^T’S (MRS. MARY) WHO SHALL 

i *GKEA IT S r. 24. O'd. 

HOWITT’S WHICH IS THE WISER, 2x.Gt/. 
JANEWAY’S 'TOKEN FOR CHILDREN, 

32ino. Gd. 


JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, TALES,&c. 8s. 
JUVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, 5s. 

k'‘ 


LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND, Cuts 

2.V. (lit. 

LOVE TOKEN FOR CHILDREN, by Miss 

.SMIGWKK, 24. 

MOTHER’S STORY BOOK, by Mrs. Child, 

I Kino. 34. Gd. 

PETER I’AULEY’S GRAMMAR OF GICO- 

GRAPHY, 4f. Gd. 

PETER PARJJC’J 'S LIVES OF FRANK¬ 
LIN AND WASlllNGd’ON, 4f. 

PETER PA RLIO Y’S TALES ALOUT 
Eukoi’U, Asia, Ai’hica, and Amkuu a, 74. Gd. 


The .Sea and Pauilie 
Ocean, If Gd. 

The .Sun, Moqu, unci 
Stars, l4. Gd. 

England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, 74 Gd. 

Ancient and Modern 
Greece, 44. Gd. 

Christmas and its Fes¬ 
tivals. 7s. (id. 


Animals, Cuts, 74. (id. 
J'he United States of 
America, 44. Gcf. 
Rome and Modern Italy, 
44. Gd. 

Mythology of (treec# 
and Rome, 4f. Gd. 
Plants, I'blited by Mrs. 

Loudon, 7s. Gd. 
Universal History,4s.Gd. 


PHILIPS’S CONVERSATIONS ABOUT 
THE WHALE FISHERY, 4s. Gd. 

PHILIPS’S CONVElt-ATlONS ABOUT 

theTOOLSaiid TRADES of ANIMALS. 44. Gd. 

RICH POOR man AND POOR RICH 

MAN, by Miss Bkogwicn, ‘Js. 

SANDb’ORD’S (LADY) STORIES FROM 
ROMAN HISTORY. JKmo. 2.?. Gd. 
SERGEANT BELL AND lllS RAREE- 

SHOW. Cuts, sqr. 7i. Gd. 

STORIES about ITJLAND, by Robin 
Uauvkh, 24. Gd, 

TEG(PS present for AN APPIiEN- 

TIUE, New Edition, 4.?. Gd 

TOM TELESCOPE’S NEWTONIAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Cuts. 4s Gd. 

VILLAGE AND THE VICARAGE, 2s. Gd. 
WATTS’S DIVINE SONGS, 6d. 
WATTS’S DIVINE SONGS j with Eusay, 
by Sco iT, Gd. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 

SKLRORNE, by I.ady Doveh, 7s. 

YOUNG MAN’S AID TO KNOWLEDGE, 

24mo. 3s. Gd. 

YOUNG LADIES’ STORY-TELLER, by 

Miss LE9U£( 24. 





* £ 

ADAMS’n^RIVATE THOUOUTS ON RELIGION. IRino, . .020 

AMBROSE LOOKJNG UNTO JESUS, AM) IIIS OTHER WORKS. 8vo. 0 8 0 
ALLEINE’S ALARM TO UNCONVERTED SINNERS. 32ii)o . .020 

BAXTER’S SAINTS’ EVERLASTING REST. 8vo. . . . .000 

I’lio B!imc Woik, ft Pocket Edition , . . .030 

-WORKS. 4 vols. Iiuperi.il Octavo . . , . 4 4 0 

BEAN’S FAMILY WORSHIP. New Edition. lOmo. . . . . 0 1 f 

BERKELEY’S (BISHOP) WORKS. 8vo. . 0 12 i 

BLAIR’S (DR. HUGH) SERMONS. 8vo. . . . . . () 12 ^ 

BOGATZKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY. RomiI .O'Jmo. . . . .02/ 

BOLTON’S TREATISES ON COMFORTING AFFLICTED CONSCIENCES 0 5 ^ 
BOOTH’S (REV. ABRAHAM) SELECT WORKS. 12mo. . . .042 

BUCK ON RIH.IGIOUS EXPERIENCE . . . • .01 

BURDER’S FHTY-TWO VILLAGE SERMONS. 12nio. . . .03 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGItESS. And Life liy Adam CTakke . ,04? 

- - AVith PlatcB. ‘ 8\o. . . . 0 12 ' 

•---- HOI A" WAR. New Edition.* iHiiio. , . . . 0 ’» 8 

BURNET’S EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 8vo. . 0 ^ 

BUTLER’S (BISHOP) ANALOfJY OF RELIGION. l2nio. . . .0 4, 

-SERMONS. 12mo. . . . . .0 4' 

-WORKS. 12ino. . . . . ..09 

BURDER’S RITES AND CliREMONTES OF RELKHON. 8vo. . • 0I4» 

CALVIN’S INS'JTTUTES. By Ai.i.i n. 2 voL. Ovo. . . . .17 

CAMPBELL’S LECTUKiCS ON ECCLESIASTICAI. HISTORY. 8vo. . 0 !) ' 

-DISSERTATION ON THE MIRACLES. 8vo. . . .07 

-(D.D.) WORFvS NOW FIRST COLLECTED. Ovols. Ovo. . 2 0 

-PULPir ELOQUENCE AND PASTORAL CARE. Ovo. 0 7 

(WAVE’S PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. New Edition by Cary. 8vo. . 0 8 

CECIL’S SERMONS. Now Fust Collected. ]2tru>. . . . . 0 ' 

CHARNOCKE ON THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. 8vo. . . . 0 . 

CLARK’S GOSPELS HARMONIZED. AVith Notes, &c., by Dunn. 8vu. . 0 8 ' 

-ON THE lM{OMISb:S OF SCRIPTURE. 32nio.' . . . 0 1 ' 

COLES ON GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY 12nio. . . . .04', 

CLARKE’S (DR. ADAMJ CHRISTIAN THEOI.OGY. By Dunn. 12uio. .,0 0 

--- LF/n’ER TO A YOUNG PREACHEJt, AND 

TRAVELLER’S PRAYER . . . . . .02 

-- SERMONS. Willi Addiiicnia. 4 vols. . . 1 4 (i 

COOJ’KR’S SERMONS ON THE LEADING DOCTRINIilS OF THE GOSPEL 0 3 ( 

--PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR . .03 ( 

CHILLINGWORTH’S THEOLCKHCAL AVORKS. 8vo. . . () LA (, 

DAVIES’S LECTURES ON PUOPHECAL 12ino. . . 0 4 (1 

DODDRIDGE’S MISCELLANEOUS AVORKS. Impcml 8vo. . 1 1 (I 

-rise AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION IN THE SOUL 0 i G 

DUNN’S SELECTIONS FROM THE AVORKS OF REV. J. HOAVE 0 G 0 

-CALVIN . . . 0 6 G 

DWIGHT’S SYSTEM OF THEOLOfJY. 5 vols. «vo. . . 2 10 0 

---5 vols. ]*ockot Edition . .110 


EDWARDS’ ( REV. JONATHAN) THEOLOGICAL AVORKS. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. 2 10 0 

ELLIS’S KNOAVLEDGE OF DIVINE THINGS FROM REVELATION . 0 G 0 

FINNEA^'S SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. l2nK). . .04 0 

FISHER’S MARROW OF MODERN DIVINITY, 12ino. . . ..050 

FULLER’S (D.D.) DISCOURSES ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 12itio\. 0 5 o‘ 
FUIXER’S HOLY AND PROFANE LIKE. Portraits. 8vo. . , ♦ 0 12 0 « 

GILL’S BODY OF PRACTICAL DIVINITY. 2 vols. . . . 1 1 0 i 

- CAUSE OF GOD AND TRUTH. 8vo. . . . . 0 12 0 

GOODWIN’S CHRISTIAN TIIPIOLOGY. By Dunn. . . . 0 G G 1 

--REDFMPTION REDEEMED. New Edition. 8vo. . . 0 12 0 

GURNALL’S CHRISTIAN IN COMPLETE ARMOUR. 8vo. . . 0 IG 0 , 

HALL’S CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE OLD AND NEW TblSTAMENT, llvo. 0 9 0 

- (REV. ROBERT) SELECT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. l2ino. . ^ 3 G 

-ON MODERN INFIDELITY . . . “ 1 

HALYBURTON’S THEOLOGICAL AVORKS. 8vo.0 14 0 i 

IIANNAAI’S PULPIT ASSISTANT. New Edition. 8vo. . . . 0 15 0 

HAWKER’S (REV. ROBERT) POOR MAN’S MORNING PORTION. 12mo. 0 3 0 

-------EVENING PORTION .030 

HERA^EY’S THERON AND ASP ASIA. New Edition. 8vo. . 0 14 )I 









THEOLOGY Ac. &c. CONTINUED. 


■ 5 


IIKRVEY’S MEDITATIONS AND CONTEIMPLATIONS. 8vo. 

HILl/S (KEV. ROWLAND) VILLA(iE DIALOOUES. 3%th Edition 
HOOKER’S EtJCLKSIASTICAL POLITY AND OTHER WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
HOWE’S THEOLOtilCAL WORKS. Hv Oalamy. Jmptriiil 8vo. 

IRISH PUI.PIT, A COIJ.EOTION OF ORIOINAL SERMONS. 3 vols. 
JENKS’S FAMILY DEVOTION. By Simkon. l2mo. 

LEIGHTON’S (ARCHIUSHOP) WORKS. «vo. 

f-LECrniRES, THEOLOGICAL, &c. 

SERMONS 




D 


'MASON’S SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE CHILDREN OF GOD. 8vo. 
MASSILLON’S SERMONS. New Edition. 8 yo. 

JOtHLNER’S CHURCH HISTORY. By IIawibs. 8vo, 

^^lODERN PUI-PIT ELOQUENCE, POPULAR DISCOURSP:S, &c. 
yMORE’S (HANNAH) PRACTlCAIi PIETY. 32ino. 

TVIOSHEIM S ECCiJiSIASTICAL HISTORY. 2 vols. 8vo, 

NEI.SON’S FAS'l’S AND FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 8vo 
NF VTON’S (REV. .JOHN) 'ITIEOLOGK.’AL WORKS. Bvo. 

01 ■'•FiY HYMNS. By Cowpek and Npwton. 32ino. . 

VlEY’S WORKS. New Edition. 8%o. . , . . * 

- NoIpk and Illnstvalionaby Paxton. 5 vols. 8 vo. , 

AlAStUL’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. iHmo. 

EARSON’S EXl’OSrriON OF THE CREED. Bvo. 

B;«^JRTEUS'S (BISHOP) LEin URES ON ST. MATTHEW. 8vo. 

«IH DEAUN’S CONNEXION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 2 vols. 

/OBINSON’S SCRIPTURE CHARACTEKS. 8vo. 
bIoMAINE’S TIIEOLOCDCAf. WORKS. 8vo. . . : 

OWE’S DEVOUT EXERCISES OF THE HEART 
AURIN’S SERMONS. New Edition by Buhofr. 3 vols. , , 

cy-orrs (rev. THOMAS) theological works. CmswirK. . 

' iLOI'K’S (BISIIOI’) WORKS, with Summary by HnciiEs. A vols 
P MPSON'S PLEA I’OB RELIGION AND THE SACRED WRITINGS. 12mo. 
^'l‘RIN(i’S OBLKiAIIONS OF THE WORLD TO 'HIE BIBI.E, 32mo. 
S/rURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD. By Dr. Clarke. 2 vols. 
IjTIE SABBATH SCHOOL AS IT SHOULD BE. Royal 32mo. 
y’ODD’S*SABBATH SCHOOL 'I EACHER .... 

.VENN’S COMPI.ETE DUTY OF MAN. 12rno. 
ivAKE'S (BISHOP) (iENUlNE APOSSOLK.’AL EPISTLES. 12mo. 
AVARBURTON’S DIVINE LEtJATlON OF MOSES J>EMONSTRATED. 2 vols. 
JvV’ATTS’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 32mo. Pocket Edition 

-- - - (Bakfirlu’s Fldition.) 8vo., cloth 

* — SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 12mo. .... 

~ HOPEFUL YOUTH FALLING SHORT OF HEAVEN 
— GUIDE TO PRAYEU. 32mo. .... 

— DEATH AND HEAVEN . . . . 


8vo. 


IWESLEY’S SERMONS, Edited hy Drkw. 2 vols. 8vo. 

I, -.lOURNAI. OF HIS IJFE AND ’I'RAVELS. 

WHEATLY on the common PRAYER. 8vo. 

WlLBERb'ORCE’S PRAC'I'lCAl. VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 32mo. 
AVITSIIS ON THE COVENANT BETWEFIN GOD AND MAN. 2 vols. 
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CHEMISTRY, NATURAIi HISTORY, BOTANY, MEDICINE, Ac 


f ABERCROMBIE’S POCKET GARDFIN- 
Kir.S CAI.KNDAU, ISino. sewed, ‘2s. 
BERTHOLIiET ON DYEING. ’I'ranHated hy 
Dr. UiiE Ni‘w KdiUun. 12t. 

BEST’S ART OF ANGLING, by Jackson, 

.lltmo.’£,v. (id. 

BUCHAN'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, New 
Kdiipn, 8vo. Vzs. 

BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY, New 

Kdiuon, by WiuGUr, 466 Cuts, 4 vols. U- ■is. 
CREAM OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE; 

A NOTE-BOOK OF GENEWAL INFOlt- 
, , MATION,18ino,3#. 

.RDENS AND MFINAGKRIE OF THE 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 222 Cuts. 2 vols. 

21 8f. 


GRIFFIN’S CIIEMIGAL RECREATIONS, 

New Edition, 7s. 

GRIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC MISCIH.LANY, 

!f parts, Hvo. 

HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

HONEY-BEE, l2mo, Hs. 

MAWE’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN GAR- 

DKNEU, 6a. 

NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTS, Cuts, 

2 vols. IOa. 

PARKE’S CHEMICAL CATECHISM. 5.y. 
RYDGK’S VETERINARY SURGEON’S 
MANUAL, 4lh Edition, Ga. 

WHITE’S NA'rURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNK, l>y Lady Uovfu, 7 a. 






MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH LTTERATUKE 


ABBOTS ITOARY-TIEAD AND THE VALLEY BELOW 
ABBOT’S (.1A('()B AND JOHN) WORKS. 11 vols. filrno. Clolli, Gilt . 
ANECDOTE BOOK^on FIVE HUNDRED CURIOUS NARRATIVES, &c. 12nio. 
'ALCANA OF NA I URE RJ<:VEAI.ED. 2 vols. 12ino 
BARROW'S HISTORY OF THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY 
BEAUTIES OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 21 Cnt.s. ISino, 

BLAIR'S LECTURES ON RHETORIC AND BELLES-I.ETTRES. 8vo. . 
BUCK’S ANJ'XJDO'I'ES, MORAL, RELIGIOUS, AND ENTERTAINING. 12mo. 
BUCKE’S HARMONIES AND SUBIAMITIES OF NATURE. 3 vols. 8vo. 

--- RUINS OF ANCIENT CITIES. 2 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. New Edition. 8vo. 
CAMI’BEI.L’S PHILOSOI’HY OF RHETORIC. 8vo. 

CIIANNING’S (DR. W. E.) WORKS, New liduion, 8vo. 

CHILD’S (MRS.) FRUGAT. HOUSEWIFE. New JCdition. 

-]|’AMHi\' NURSE. Conipaiiion to tlic above. 

-- MOTHER’S BOOK. 32ino. . . . . 

COLERIDGE’S SIX MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES 
COMMON SENSE FOR COMMON PEOPLE. By Martin Doylk. 
COM'PER'S LIFE AND WORKS. Bv Ghimsuawi;. 8 vols. 

CROKER'S FAfRY LEGENDS &c. OF THE SOUTH OF IRELAND 
CA^CLOI’/I-IDIA OF POPULAR SONGS. New Editi.m. . . . . 

DE FOE’S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 20 vols. 

-SYSTE.M OF MAGK; AND HISTORY OF THE BLACK ART 

-SIX'RE'rS OF THE INVISIBLE WORLD, AND HISTORY OF 

APPARITIONS . . . . . . . . 

DIARY OF AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN ... 

DOUCE’S ILLUSTR A ITONS OF SHAKjSPEARE. dO Engravings. Bvo. 
ELEGANT EXTRA(vrs, l*ROSE. (> vols. 18ino. . . . . 

-- -- V'ERSE. (> vols. 18nio. ... 

ENbTELD’S HiSTOin' OF I’HILOSOPHV. 8vo. . . . . 

EPHRAIM HOLDING’S DOMESTIC ADDRESSES . . . . 

FERGUSSON’S LEtrrURES ON MECHANICS, cNe. 

FAMILY LIBRARY, THE, IN EIGHTY VOLUMES, SEPARA’TELY AT 
FOR.D’S DRAMATK! WORKS. l2n.o .... 

FOX’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. New Edition. By Milnf.r. Bvo. 

—-—-Abiidgtrd. IGino. ... 

HISTORY OF TIIIC MUTINY OF THE NOl<E. By \V. J. Neale. 

HONE’S EVERY DA Y BOOK. Numerous Gifts. 2 vols. 

■ -TABLE BOOK. A Coutiuuatiou of the above. . . . . 

— — - YEAR-BOOK, 'riie Coui[>letion of the above. 

HOLLAND’S (MRS. MARY) DOMESTIC COOKERY. 12mo. 

HOWARD’S BEAUTIES OF BYRON. 18iuo. . . . . 

INCIIBALDS BRITISH THEATRE. 20 vols. Anv Play separately at 
IRVING’S (WASHINGTON) SKETCH-BOOK. 2 voE. . ‘ . 

KAMES’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 8vo. . . . . 

LAVATER’S ESSAYS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 8vo, Plates. 

LELAND’S VIEWS OF DEIS PICA L WRITERS. Edmonds. Ovo. 

LIVE AND LE’P lAVE. By Mivs SEUGAAieK. . 

LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 8vo. 

■ ---EDUCA TION. With Notes. Bv St. John 

LONDON ENCYCLOILEDIA. 22 vols. Royal 8vo. Ninth Edition. 

AlANUAL OF ASTROLOGY. New Edition.* BvRahiiafl. 8vo. 

MASON’S TREATISE ON SELF KNOWLF.DGE. 3‘2mo. 

MILI PARY REMINISCENCES, by Col. Wklsm. 2 vols. . . ’ , 

MILTON’S POETICAL YN’ORKS. Bv Sir Egfrton Bridgks. 1 vol. Bvo. 

-----l»laic8. By Martin, &c. 8vo. 

----I8mo. ' , . . . . 

*-PARADISE LOST. 18nio. . . . . . 

-SJ-ILECT PROSJ<: WORKS AND NOTES. By St. John. 2 vols. 

MORE (HANNAH) ON FEMALE EDUCATION. IHmo. . 

-TALES FOR THE COMMON PEOPLE. 32mo. 

-STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS. . 

---MJSCEI.LANEOUS WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. . . . 

MORE’S DRAMAS, SEARCH, AND ESSAYS . . . . . 

NARRATIVES OF.PERIL AND SUbFFRlNG. By Davenport. 2 vols, 
OWEN’S BOOK OF ROADS. New Editior . . . . . 

PA TTERSON’S BOOK OF ROADS. New Edition. 8vo. 

PHILOSOPHV of common SENSE .... 

POTTER ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. By Crosthwaitk. 8vo. 

SCENES IN SCOTLAND. By Leighton. 12roo. . . . . 
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MISCELLANKOUS &c. &c. CONTINUED. 


£ 


C'OTT’S T-ETTEKS ON DEMONOI.OOY AND WITOIICPAFT. 12mo. . 0 

__ 1V11NSTUELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 8 v.>. . . 0 

HAKSPEARE’S DRAMA'JTC WORKS. Dij.inorul Edaion. . . . 0 

- - -and POETIC WORKS. 8 vo. . . 0 

rOOlJRNEY’S LETIERS TO lA'IOTHERS . . . . . 0 

KETCHES OF IMPOSTURE, DP:(;EPTI0N, AND CREDULITY . 0 

PIIINX. A COl.LECTION OF 400 ENIGMAS, &c. ... 0 

TERNE'S WORKS. A Now Edition. 8 vo. . . . . . 0 

E(;g'S HAND-BOOK FOR EMIGRANTS. 12mo. . . . 0 

EMPERANIB^ TALES FOUNDED ON FACTS. Square . . 0 

EE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 32mo. . . . . 0 

D’S STUDENT’S MANUAL . . . . . . 0 

- LECTURES 'JO CHILDREN .... . () 

-TRU ni MADE SIMPJ.E . . . . . . 0 

;-SIMl'LE SKETCHES ..... . 0 

EASURY OF WIT AND ANECDOTE. Rujal ;i2n)o. . . . 0 

ALS OF CTIARLES THE FIRST AND THE RE(J ICIDJ^S. 1 2 ino. . 0 

KER’S I4GH')' OF xNATURK 1*URSUED. A Ncu Eduion. 2 v..ls. Hvo. 1 
AL COMPANION, OR SINGER’S OWN BOOK . . . 0 

ETON’S HISTORY OF ENCJLISH POETRY. New Eduion. 3 vols. {Wo. 1 
T'TS’S LOGIC, OR RIGHT USE OF REASON. DSmo. . . 0 

_ON IIJE IMP^JOVKMI^NT OF THE MIND. I 81110 . . . 0 

:SLEYANA, A SELECTION FROM HIS AVRiTINGS. HEno. . . 0 

;SLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE. By R\FitsoN. {Wo. . . 0 

CSLI'A'’S NA'TURAIj I’lIiliOSOPHY. By Robkut Myuii-. 3 vols. . 0 

--TREATISE ON lAXHC . By Jackson. . . . . 0 

-FAMILY (THE). Bv Du. Adam (’j.ahkf. 2ao1s. . . 0 

JUNG’S NIGHT THOUCJllTS ON LIFE, DEATH, ANT) IMMORTALITY 0 
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SCHOOL 


DAM’S ROMAN ANTU,»U1TIES. New 
Kihiior' l)y Eovi), wilh Uup.sUons, JVmo. 7». 
.SCHYLUS. A New'J'l'an.slutioD. Hlino. 5s’. 
:S()P’S FAPLES. ((Gnswiek P.e«s) 3.v. G</. 
INS WORTH’S LA'TIM-EN(HJSH 'DlC*. 
I’loNAUV, by Dvmock. IHino. 7s. 

.LEXANDER THE (iREAT, LIT'E OF, 

by Rev. .1. Wii.mams, bt, 

NT H ON’S 110RAC;E, with English Notes. 

A New Kdition, by Boyd, (>^/- 
vNTHON’S SALLUST, with English Notes. 

A New I<.<htion, l>y Boyd, 

VNTHON’S CICERO’S ORATIONS, ttilh 

I'RirIisIi Notes. A New Kdaioii, by Boyd, fiv. 

VNTHON’S GREEK READER, wait 

/ EorRsIi Notes. A New ICchtion, by Bovn, 7v. Od. 

ANTIION’S C.F.SAR’S COMMEN'TARIES, 
wall Maps and Plates, C.v. 

..ANTIION’S GREEK GRAMMAR. New 

Edition, by Du. Majok, Kiiir’i, CoBepe. li. 

NTHON’S GREEK PROSODY. New 
’ j , Edition, by Du. Majok, KiiirN CoJIe/'e, 2*. lul. 
Ij'THON’S LATIN CJRAMMAR. New 


’ Ediuon. by Rev \V. IIayfs, Kuir’s College. 4j. 

iKLDMTN’S ROME. 12nio. 3s. Gt/. 

I^LDWIN’S (JRJ-:ECE. 12mo. 4.v. 
"ALDWIN’S PANTHEON OF THE 

i UFA 'I'llEN DEITIES. I tJmo, b#. bd. 
JVLDWIN’S FABLES. Cuts. 12nio. 4s. 
i^RROW’S PETER the GREAT, 5^. 
jlONNYCASTLE’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


h 


r 


Edued by Rev. E, C. Tyson, viz.- 


i 


Arilbrnelie, .I,? M. Key to Algebra, 4.?. Gd. 
Key luDiito, 4/, Orf. Introdnetion to Men.su- 
liuroduct. to Algebra, ration, .'if. 

4.y. Key to Men.surution, bs. 

URCJJESS’S (BISHOP) HEBREW ELE¬ 
MENTS. (N. 

BURGESS’S (BISHOP) RUDIMENTS 
OF HEBREW GRAMMAR. 7s. 


BOOKS. 

CUVRR’S MANUAIi Oh' ROMAN Al^’TI- 

OUrilES. libno. (;.v. (.if. 

CRABB’S DICTIONARY ()E CJENERAL 

KNOW EFia;!-'. I'onnb Eililion. 7s 
DAVENPOR'I'S WALKEIUS DICTION- 
AlCt' IN MINIA’I I RE. INitio. "M. 
DUNCAN’S (Rev. Dt.) HEBREW LEXI¬ 
CON AND (HttMMAJt. 7s. 

ENFIELD’S SPEAKER. A New and Ini- 

piov»‘d Edition, di. Gd. 

ENFIELD’S PROGRESSIVE SPELLING 

BOOK Ne-w b'dilion. 0..;ii/. 

FINLAY’S GENERAL SCIlOOL ATLAS. 

Royal Svo, 

^ OUTLINE MAPS. 

Royal H\o. 

frenc;h classics roit schools. 

Edited by Vi.Niotiiu.Ac, viz.—. 

Eh.sJibclh. Mmk. Coi- Choi.x des Contes Mo- 
iiN. 2s Gd. , raux de MiirnioiUel. 

. Nuni.i Ponipiliiis. By } ‘..’y. ('id. 

Elouian. G.\. 1 BtliNaire. Marmonih. 

Nouveaux Morreaux 1 Vj-. Gil. 

Cboisis lie Bullon. Tlnstoire de Pierre lo 
2:s bd. I Crund. Voi TAiKi. .'■.f. 

LuCbauiniere Indienno. ' Penseesde ^a.^^al. 2s.(jd. 
Si . Pii-.TUiH. 2s Gd. I 

ELIAS’S LATIN EXERCISES. NEW 

EDITION. B\ ’WRKIIPJ’. Hi. Gd. 

GEOCi'RAPHY and HISTORY. By a 

Eady. Now Edition. By Wiiiciir. 4s. Gd. 
GOLDSMITH'S GRAMMAJC OF GEO- 
(JRAPIIY New Edition By Wi<k;ht. Hs. Cd. 
GOLDSMITH’S ENGLAND. Bj Dyviock. 

P.inio. ,1.¥. (.d. 

HORATH FLACCl OPERA (Dohung), 

New Edition, Oxon. ISx, 

HUTTON’S MATH EM A'l ICS. A New 

liditioti. By Kuthbhi'okd. Svo, 16e 
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SCHOOI- BOOKS Aic. CONTINUED. 


HUTTON’S MATHEMATICAL RECRE¬ 
ATIONS- Bv Rinni.K. «v-qj.l6*'. 

JOHNSON’S ENCHJSH DICTIONARY. 
(INn ket Size). 2^. 

JONES’S SHERIDAN’S PRONOUNCING 
DICrriONARY, square, ^s. 

JO YC'E’S CTIMMERCTAL ARITHMETIC, 
by Wkh.ht, .'Ijt. 

JOYCE’S INTRODUCTION <rO THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 5j. 

JOY(’E’S SCIENTIFK; DIALOGXTES. 5.V. 
KEITH ON THE USE OE THE 

OT-ORES. New Editlun, by VVkk'.ht. r..T (id. 

LEMPRIERE’S CLASS1(L\L DICTION¬ 
ARY. Kv rAT<K. ISmo, 7s. 

LENNIE’S PRINtJPLES OF ENGIJSII 

C.RAMMAR }K Ud. 

MAHAN’S LITERAL TRANSLATION 
or .TUVENAU. 2 volii Hvo, 11/t. 
MANCJNALL’S HISTORICAL AND 

MISCELEANKOUS QCKSTIONS. d-r. f.rE 
MAYOR’S SPJOLLINfLBHOK. Pinio. J.s. 
MEADOWS'S ITALIAN and liNGLlSH . 
DKM'IONARY. 7.-:. 

MEADOWS’S FltENCH AND ENGLISH 
l*RONOUNClN(i Die I'lONARY. Irt.iio, 7.^. 
MEADOWS’S SI’ANISH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 18mo, 7.v. 
MEADOM'S'SPRINIUPLES OF FRENCH 

GRAMMAR, witli Exercises, IHmo. I.v. (id. ^ 
MOAT’S SHORT-HAND. 21 Pits. Hvo. 8v. ; 
MURRAY’S (IJNDLEY) SCllOOL- 
BOOKvS. Edited by Ti SON, viz.— 


Ent>lish (iram. 4s. i 

„-(Abridj^ccI). 

18im>, Kv. 

--Exercises, 

I 2 inu, 2s, fid. 

Key to ilie Exerci.ses. 
12mo, 2s. fid. 


b'ngli.sh Reader. I2mo, 
4,v. 

Introduction to the Kn- 
glusli Reader. 12mo, 

Grammar & E-xercuses, 
By GAR'n.KY.IHino,2i. 


DIGTIONAIIIES, 

BROOKES’S GENICRAL GAZPrrTEER, or 
GEOGRAl’HICAL DHTTIONARY, 8 m, 12jr. 
BROOKES’S GENERAL (iAZETTEER in 
MINIATURE, New Edition, by T'indlay, 7s. 
BROWN’S (REV, JOHN) DICTIONARY 
OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 8vo. \2s. 

BUCK’S THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 

New Edition, by Hendkh.son, 8vo. 14i. 
CALMET’S DTCTIONARA" OF the IIOIA^ 
BIBLE, by Tayfoh, Imperial 8vo. IZ. 4s. 

CRABU’S DICTIONARY OF GENERAL 

KNOW'LEDGE, 4tli Edition, 7s. 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE of the OLD 
AND NEW 'TESTAMENT, Imperial 8vo. 18;r. 
CUNNINGHAM’S (ALLAN) PILKING- 
TON’S DICTIONARY op TAINTERS, 21jr. 

DAVENPORT'S WALKER’S PRONOUN¬ 
CING DICTIONARY, pocket Mze. .'i.v. 
DOLBY’S SHAKSPEARIAN DICTION¬ 
ARY, An Index to Sbakspeare, 7s. Gd. 

DUNCAN’S (REV, DR.) HEBREW LEXI¬ 
CON AND GRAMMAR, 7s. 

DYM OCR’S AINSWORTH’S LATIN- 
KNGLLSH DICTIONARY, l«mn. 7*’ 
GORTON’S TOPOIiRAPIHCAl, DK’- 
'TIONARY of (iitpAT Rkitain, »fe .Atlas, 4 v.72s. 

GURNEY’S DIAMOND DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE, 24nio. 3s. fid. 


MORRISON’S NEW SYSTEM ot BOOK¬ 
KEEPING. 8vo, fis. 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPTA MATHE.'VIA- 

TICA- 2 vols. Royal 8v*), ]/ Tw, 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM f-'RTlCE. 

32mo, (Basgiue, f)*. 

PAR LEY’S IINIVI :RS A THH STORY. l.y. Grf. 
PA RT.IE V’SGHAM M AlloI (; EO(; R A P11 y, 1 
PARLEY’S TALES about GREECE Kv. Or/, 
PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ROME AND 
ITAI.Y. 4s Gd. 

PARLEY’S MYTHOLOGY OF GREE'^ 

AND ROME. 4.y (id. 

PERRIN’S ELEMENTS OF FREf^ 

CONVERSATION. By W'aioirr. D. Gd. , / 
PIHIRIN’S FRENCH CABLES. 2.v. Or 
PERRIN’S FRENCH SPEI,LING-BOO ‘ 
By WiuGirr. 2.i. Jf 

PIN DARI CARMINA. Hiynf. .'VJmo. 
PINNOC’K'S ENGLAND. New Edit. 5.v.» 
POTTER’S ANTKD'fTIES OE GKEhJ^ " 
By BoM). J2mo, Di’. * at 

CD'E.STI0NS on ADAM’S ROM^ 

AN'TIQl I TIES. Bv Bovo. Is.Hd. \ 

SKPTUAGINT (TlicGKEKK). 2 v.ds. 1 y 
SIMSON’S hJ'(iLH), h^ Rii I nFUFOHi). 5 ij, 
TEGG’S FIRST book ’FOR CHHiDRh 

Many CUits. &/. i 

TOM 'lIH.ESCOPhrS NEWTONIA, 

PHILOSOPHY. Cuts 4r. fid. r ) 

TOOKE’S (IlOItNE) DIVERSIONS (( ^ 

1‘URLEY. New Edition, bv'T avmii!. 8vo. D . 
VALPY'S LATIN DELECTUS, a N. 

Edition by Wku’.iit, ‘Js tid. V 

WALKER’S ACADEMIC SPEAKl’.R. is | 
WALKINCHIAM’S 'rUTOR, P2i-'o. 2.s. I 
WJIKHIT’S COMMENTARY C)N NE\ \ 

'PON’S PBINCIPIA. 2 vuls. 1/ Hr. ! 

Vdit.GUT’S GREEK-l'-N(JLlSULEXlCO; | 

. iHino, 7s. 


LEXICONS, ; 

HAREWOOD’S DICTIONARY O < 

SPOICTS, K'-.n Cut.s, 7.V. firZ. ' 

HOOPER’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY.:iO ^ 
JOHNSONS DIAMOND DICTIONAIU 

OPTIIE ENGI.ISH LANOllAfJE, 32mti, 2v. , 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF TIH 
ENGLISH T.ANGUAGE, 2 vols. 4to. 2Z 2.v. 
JONES’S (STEPHEN) BIOfiRAPlHCAl 
Die TIONARV, IKrno. fi.v. 

JONES’S BIBLICAL CYCLOP/IHHA, 16.v 

MEADOWS'S italian-p:nglish Die 

'TION ARY, 18mo. 7s. 

.MEADOWS’S FRENCH-ENC.'LISTT PRO 

NOUNCING DICTIONARY, 7s. 
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TO THE HEADEIE 


The object of tlais work is to communicate 
a vivid and accurate idea of those general 
impressions which a visit to the respective 
colonies comprehended in it, is calculated to 
produce in the mind of a disinterested observer. 
All political, comrner<5hl, and statistical details 
have been avoided, and nature and human life, 
conjoined with a few historical notices, are the 
subjects to which the huthor has exclusively 
devoted his pages. His idea has been to in¬ 
troduce the reader to a knowledge of each 
colony, by presenting to his view its features 
and character in that succession which would 
meet his eye and his observation, were he to 
visit it personally. Each division of the work 
comprises four similar and consistent parts. 
The first of these describes the ocean which 
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must be traversed in proceeding to the country 
whose designation it bears ; the second gives a 
picture of the scenery and physical objects which 
are calculated first to strike the attention of a 
stranger arriving there; the third delineates 
the general character of the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants ; and the fourth embraces the progress 
of European settlement in the colony, and the 
existing manners, conditipn, and habits of 
thought, of its foreign residents. 

The author having resided and travelled in 
nearly all the colonies and settlements which 
he professes to describe, and also sailed upftn 
their respective oceans, l;he facts and opinions 
contained in this work are derived as much 
from personal observation as from the authority 
of otliers. 
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THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

The Indian Ocean, notwithstanding its re¬ 
moteness from Europe, was from the earliest 
ages much better known there, than tlie Atlan¬ 
tic can be said to have been previous to tl)e 
voyages of Columbus and Vasco de Gama, 
The Homans possessed, at a very early period, 
a tolerably correct idea of the geography of that 
part of the Indian Sea wliich extends between 
the mouths of the Arabian and Persian gulfs 
and the island of Ceylon. This was the result 
of the indirect commercial* intercourse which 
they carried on with the rich countries of the 
East, and of the publication of the writings of 
Megasthenes, whom Seleucus Nicanor had sent 
as ambassador to the city of Palibothra in Hin- 
dostan. 

When Egypt became a province of the Ro¬ 
man empire, the direct trade with India that 
had been established by the Ptolemies, by way 
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of the Red Sea, still contimied, and furnished 
an exhaustless stream of information respecting 
the great Eastern Ocean; and truth began to 
be separated from hible, and facts confirmed 
which had at first been deemed incredible. 
Nevertheless, everything related of the Indian 
Ocean was yet strongly tinged with the marvel¬ 
lous and imaginative; and its prodigious and un¬ 
known extent, and tlic vast variety and the curi¬ 
ousness of its productions, were circumstances 
well calculated to awaken the interest of an en¬ 
lightened people, and to lead them to hope and 
expect that Nature’s wonders would be found 
to multiply in proportion to the progress of dis¬ 
covery. 

The romance of nautical or teiTcstrial dis¬ 
covery has long ceased to exist. The ancients 
being acijuainted with only a small portion of 
the globe, and that -portion lying in a temperate 
climate, they could neither conclude from ana- 
logy that the productions of other parts of the 
world must resemble those of their own, nor 
have any reason to suppose that a strong gene¬ 
ral similarity would be found to prevail amongst 
the inhabitants of the most remote regions. 
Hence they not only gave credit to tales of 
monsters in a human shape, and of trees and 
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rocks of miraculous qualities; but did not 
think it at all astonishing or repugnant to the 
principles of Nature that such things should 
exist. 

But the devclopcment of geographical sci¬ 
ence in modern times has satisfied us that 
Nature everywhere confines herself within cer¬ 
tain limits in so far as respects the general 
forms and qualities of animated beings ; and, in 
the present day, even the most credulous person 
does not suppose it possible that those regions 
which remain unexplored shall he found to 
contain tribes of men witli only one eye, or with 
feet large enough to shade their bodies from 
the sun, or nations of Amazons, or races of 
giants or of pigmies, or shrubs that produce 
geese, or trees whose leaves on falling to the 
ground become living mice, or birds of prey 
large enough to carry away young elephants in 
their claws. 

By merely knowing the latitude of any coun¬ 
try, we can now, upon princ.i])los of analogy, 
form a correct estimate of its productions, and of 
the character and condition of its inhabitants; as¬ 
sured that the novelties which it may produce 
in any department of Nature will, instead t)f 
being calculated to excite popular wonder. 
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]>ossess an interest in the eyes of men of science 
only, or at least of those individuals who take 
delight in tracing the shades of difference which 
serve to distinguish and classify the various ob¬ 
jects which present themselves upon the surface 
of our globe. Hence no traveller now attempts 
to deceive us with marvellous narrations, because 
our geographical knowledge would enable us 
to detect him; and hence ignorant men listen 
with indifference to the recitals of voyagers, be¬ 
cause they know that these are not likely to 
convey any information savouring of the wild 
and wonderful, or calculated to amuse an un¬ 
cultivated understanding. Humboldt remarks, 
that it is possible that in the unexplored regioiis. 
of New Holland or of South America, we may 
find the lichens and mosses which are so dimi¬ 
nutive in Europe, assuming ligneous trunks, 
and growing to tlie height of our oaks, and 
forming immense forests. The man of science 
would be astonished and enchanted by a disco¬ 
very of the kind ; while an individual who had 
never studied nature, would perceive nothing 
uncommon in the fact, and would perhaps ask 
in what respect the forest in question differed 
from those of any other country. 

At what period the Indian Ocean was first 
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visited by foreign ships is uncertain ; nor would 
tliis question probably have engaged the atten¬ 
tion of any one, had not the situation of the 
country named Ophir in the Scriptures been a 
subject of dispute amongst geographers. The 
notices which wc possess respecting the ancient 
Ophir and its productions are so obscure and 
indefinite as to apply to almost any tropical 
region yielding gold; and hence some Writers 
have placed this celebrated land on the west 
coast of Africa, while others have referred it to 
the eastern side of the same continent, in the 
neighbourhood of Sofala; a third class of au¬ 
thorities respectively identify it with Arabia 
TPelix, with Hindostan, and with Serendicp or 
Ceylon ; and latterly, a theorist, bolder than any 
of his predecessors, has pronounced Bencoolen, 
in the island of Sumatra, to have been the seat 
of Ophir and the scene of Queen Sheba’s glory. 
It seems in the highest degree improbable that 
a people so little enterprising as tlic Jews were 
in the time of Solomon, and so occupied by in¬ 
ternal dissensions, should have made long voya¬ 
ges, and discovered new countries; and we may 
therefore suppose that they obtained their gold 
and spices at as little distance from home as was 
possible, and never extended their expeditions 
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beyond tJie coasts of Arabia Felix. The Arabs 
were doubtless the first foreign nation that 
ventured to traverse the great Indian Ocean ; 
for the early Portuguese navigators found them 
scattered over nearly the whole of its archipe¬ 
lago, and in many places naturalized to the soil. 

The Indian Sea may be considered as com¬ 
mencing at the tropic of Capricorn, from 
whence, bounded on the west by the island 
of Madagascar and by Africa, and on the east 
by New South Wales and Sumatra, it extends 
in an expanse almost unbroken, except by the 
peninsula of Hindustan, to the tropic of Can¬ 
cer. In no other part of the equatorial ocean 
do we find so large a space presenting so few 
islands, and preserving so uniform a depth, and 
offering so few obstacles to the progress of the 
navigator. AVTth the exception of the three 
islands com])osing the Mauritius, and the in¬ 
considerable archipelagoes of the Maldives and 
Caccadives, nothing breaks the continuity of 
this watery area, eighteen hundred miles broad, 
and two thousand long. Hence its waves roll 
Avith a slow and mountainous swell, its trade 
winds are steady and regular, and it is seldom 
disturbed by violent tempests, and usually en¬ 
joys a beautifully transparent atmosphere. The 
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unbroken cliaracter of the Indian Ocean is rc- 
markable, not on account of tlie extent of open 
sea which it comprehends, but because this is 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
tlie equator, a tiling which nowhere else oc¬ 
curs. It is merely necessary to cast our eyes 
on the map to perceive that all other tropical 
parts of the ocean arc thickly studded with 
islands, cither isolated and of^ great size, such 
as Sumatra, Java, Borneo, St. Domingo, Cuba, 
New Guinea, &iC., or in archijielagoes and clus¬ 
ters, like the Gallapagos, the Carribeans, the 
New Hebrides, the Sandwich and Society Is¬ 
lands, and others. Beyond the limits of the 
tiopics, the earth seems to shrink under the 
ocean, except in those places where she as¬ 
sumes the bold form of a continent, as in the 
instances of Greenland and New Holland; and 
the nearer we approach towaj’ds the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, the more sjiaringly do we 
find islands either in groups or solitary. The* 
accumulation of islands under the equator is 
evidently the result of the spherical figure of 
our planet, and of its diurnal revolutions, Avhich 
give it a continual tendency to extend its di¬ 
mensions in the line and direction of its greatest 
circumference; upon the established principle. 
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that the centrifugal force increases in propor¬ 
tion to the distance from the axis of motion. 

Though the physical character and aspect of 
the Indian Ocean bears a strong similarity to 
that of the tropical parts of the Atlantic, still 
the resemblance is not complete in all points. 
The former ocean is but seldom visited by those 
squalls and storms of thunder and lightning 
which are of common occurrence in the latter, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the west 
coast of Africa; neither arc the formidable 
waterspouts, which have already been described 
as frequently appearing in the same quarter, 
to be often observed in the Indian seas, where 
nearly all the atmospherical phenomena of the 
torrid zone are mild in their character, and 
where the winds, the temperature, and the cur¬ 
rents, are subject to little irregularity through- 
. out the year. But though possessing these ad¬ 
vantages, this ocean is one of the most solitary 
in the world, at least in so far as respects the 
visibleness of its inhabitants. The voyager will 
traverse it for days in succession without see¬ 
ing any animated beings whatever; and when 
such do appear, it is generally under the form 
of the shy and snow-white tropic-bird, soaring 
far above the vanes at the mast-head, and often 
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remaining poised in the air like a small frag¬ 
ment of cloud; or of the great black peterel, 
which wheels continually round the ship, with¬ 
out ever approaching within several hundred 
yards of her; or of the flying-fish, which shoots 
across the waves and quickly disappears ; or of 
the whale, evolving its dark-coloured hack upon 
the surface of the water like a crescent, and in 
a few moments withdrawing itself from the 
view. 

But it‘ the Indian Ocean generally wants 
animation during the day, it often presents 
a scene of redeeming splendour at night; for 
nowhere is that heautifnl phenomenon, the 
pnosphorescence of the sea, to be observed in 
such brilliancy or under so great a variety of 
forms. When the wind blows fresh, the waves 
are crested with long serpentine wreaths of fire, 
and the ship is surrounded* with concentric 
luminous zones, and seems to he forcing her 
way through a burning flood. Sometimes 
starry lights and comct-sha])ed bodies gleam 
in her track, and sometimes a sudden and con¬ 
tinuous blaze illuminates a considerable portion 
of the sea around her, and the eye is never 
weary of watching the changeful glories of this 
nocturnal exhibition, which is observable in a 
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partial degree iu the calmest weather; for then 
every fish that happens to be swimming with¬ 
in a few yards of the surface of the water is 
surrounded by a luminousness whicli distinctly 
marks its course, and even indicates its size 
and form. 

The phosphorescence of the ocean is a subject 
which has long engaged the attention of natu¬ 
ralists, and various causes have been assigned in 
explanation of it. Some insist that it depends 
uj)on electricity; ■^hile others ascribe it to the 
diffusion of animalcuhe cajjable of enntting 
light. Tlie first^theory ap])cars quite untenable; 
and the second may be considered to be so like¬ 
wise, except wlicn it is applied to those in¬ 
stances of frccpicnt occurrence and above de¬ 
scribed, in which the sea ])rcsents a variety of 
starry and defined luminous forms. These are 
evidently jirodueed by zoo])hytcs, holothuriie, 
and medusa); but that general ])hosphoiescencc 
of the waters of the ocean, which exists in a 
greater or less degree at all times and in all lati¬ 
tudes, and which wears the appearance of in¬ 
numerable sjiarkling points, has been satisfac¬ 
torily proved by Bory St. Vincent to arise from 
the vast quantity of putrified animal substances 
which are difi'used throughout the body of the 
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ocean, and which emit a phosphorescence when 
agitated either by tlie breaking of the waves or 
by the passing of a shij). The pliosphorcscenee 
is always greatest in the neigld)ourhood of the 
equator, because animal decomposition goes 
faster on there than in tem))erate or cold re¬ 
gions ; but it is impossible to doid)t that it 
does go on evcrywdiere, and that it is capable 
of producing the elfect in question ; while, on 
the other hand, the existence of ])hos])horesceTit 
aniraalcuhe has in most insTOUces been assumed 
without any evidence; for sea-water, in a high 
state of lumino\isness, it is we||J^knoAvn, is often 
found to be absolutely destitute of any inhabit¬ 
ants of the kind. 

The shells inhabiting the Indian Ocean have 
long been celebrated for their beauty and ele¬ 
gance, and for the splendour of their colours 
The cypreas and the voluta’ abound on the 
shores of the Isles of France and liourbon ; but. 
the neighbourhood of (.'eylon is above all other 
places in the Avorld a repository for everything 
that is rare and exquisite in conchology. Either 
owing to the general traiujuillity of the ocean 
there, or to the nature of its bottom, the shells, 
whatever their species may be, surpass in tint 
and in developement those found anywhere else, 
2 c 2 
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contains but few islands in proportion to its ex¬ 
tent ; nor are any of these of considerable size; 
but the difference in their structure and phy¬ 
sical aspect is equally striking and singular. In 
the Isles of France, and Bourbon, and Bod- 
rigues, but particularly in the two latter, wc 
trace the action of recently extinct volcanoes, 
and observe in many places streams of lava, deep 
craters, and scorched plains; while barren moun¬ 
tains and rocky precipices everywhere rise to a 
considerable height, and invest Nature with a 
stern and sublime character. On the other 
hand, the islands composing the INIaldive and 
Laccadive archipelagoes are universally almost 
level with the surface of the sea, and of the 
tame.st j)ossiblo aspect, and consist altogether of 
coral reefs, and exhibit the action of water in¬ 
stead of that of fire. Bourbon and its neigh¬ 
bours appear to have been forced out of the 
i.)cean by the most violent and sudden of Na¬ 
ture’s agents — subterranean fire ; while the 
Maldives and Laccadives owe their formation 
to the slowest and least obtrusive of these— 
the labours of marine animalculaj. 

Perhaps of all the agents that are gradually 
and silently efiecting changes upon the surface 
of our planet, the most universal and important 
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is the insect which produces coral. I'he South 
Pacific and the Indian Oceans, and the Arabian 
Gulf, present us with various examples of its 
stupendous powers; and others are daily making 
their appearance upon the surface of the sea, in 
the shape of reefs and islands, which bewilder 
and impede the navigator; who, guided by the 
eliarts of his predecessors, is astonished to en¬ 
counter shallows and soundings, and even dry 
land, and trees, and animals, and human beings, 
in places where he expected to find nothing but 
fathoniless depths and an unbroken horizon. 
If we reflect that <’oral islands are oJten dis¬ 
covered in isolated masses in tlu,' deepest ])arts 
of the ocean, w'c shall obtain some faint idea of 
the vast (piantity of material which enters into 
their structure, and of the numnitnde of the 
labours t)f those insects wdiich are the instru¬ 
ments of their formation, 'rhe coral island 
must have its foundation in the bottom of the 
(K-can, from whence the little molluscous ar¬ 
chitects must raise it in successive' layers till it 
reaches the surface of the waves, even should 
the depth be thousands of feet or fathoms. 
What an insignificant pro])ortion then must the 
visible extent of any coralline arcliipclago bear 
to the mass of matter whi^l|||ies concealed under 
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water, anS forms its basis and foundation! And 
it is well worthy of remark, that the insects in 
question seem to observe a kind of economy in 
their architecture, and never make the inferior 
])art of their structures broader, or perhaps so 
broad, as their upper surface is intended to be; 
for deep water is almost always found at the 
edge of a coral reef; whicli proves that it does 
not rise from its foundation in the shape of a 
pyramid, but that it is actually from top to 
bottom a vast pillar or column of the same 
th.ickncss. Peron, a French nautical man, has 
even supposed that coral islands are sometimes 
raised upon slender stalks, which bear no greater 
jwoportion to the extent of their surface, thaii' 
the stem of a mushroom does to the circum¬ 
ference of the vegetable growing upon it; and 
that when a violent tempest occurs, the stroke 
of the waves may break the coral pillar, and 
occasion the instantaneous suhmersion of the 
island which it su})ported. In this way we may 
explain how navigators have often searched in 
vain for reefs, shallows, and breakers, which 
had been observed and reported to ^exist by 
their predecessors. 

The coral structure having laeen raised to a 
level with the surfap^f the ocean, the mollusca’ 
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necessarily suspend their labours, because it 
is only under water that they can carry these 
on. But, nevertheless, the still half submerged 
island acquires in the course of time an increase 
of elevation from other sources. Shells, and 
seaweed, and various marine exuvia?, arc de¬ 
tained and entangled by its rugged surface, 
which gradually becomes lit to support vegeta¬ 
tion. 'Phe cocoa-nut, which, owing to its buoy¬ 
ancy and its protecting shell, is of all other 
fruits or seeds the best able to float long upon 
the weaves without injury to its powers of ger¬ 
mination, is soon accidentally throwm u])on the 
coral island, where it sows itself, and becomes 
a tree. It seems very certain, at least, that the 
palm species appears upon recently emerged 
lands within the tropics before any other form 
of vegetation, and that it can exist and flourish 
in places where no other plant would grow ; aiid, 
as it abounds upon most of the islands and coasts 
of the torrid /one, the extensive cTispersioff (if 
its fruits by the waves is a thing that must ne¬ 
cessarily happen. Sir George Staunton, in de¬ 
scribing his voyage in the blastcrn Ocean, says, 
“ The coral roots above the surface on which 
vegetation flourished were many of them so 
small as to contain each oidy a single stem, like 
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a vessel’s mast, the whole of them presenting 
to a distant view the appearance of several 
fleets of shi])ping.” 

Blit in 'admitting that tlie palm-trees which 
first appear on emerging coral islands have in 
most cases derived their existence from nuts 
borne thither by the winds and waves, I am far 
from believing that the same kind of plants 
would not in due time be jiroduced ujion the 
spots in question without foreign assistance. 
The most superficial acquaintance with the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of vegetables, is suflicient 
to convince us that they have not been diffused 
over the world from one common centre; and 
that every tract of country that emerges from' 
the ocean does not depend for its supply of 
plants upon the accidental circumstance of their 
seeds being conveyed to it by currents, or by 
birds, or even by, the win/ls, as is still very 
generally supposed. A mode of })roduction so 
imeertain, ciumsy, and imperfect, is inconsistent 
with reason, philosophy, and human observa¬ 
tion ; and we are fully warranted in believing 
that every island, whether great or small, or 
whether in the neighbourhood of other regions 
or far remote from them, contains within its 
own soil (that is to say, when it does possess 
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tion, and that it will in dne time be covered 
with plants of natural and spontaneous growth, 
and of a kind suitable and congenial to its cli¬ 
mate. We can account for the extraordinary 
and pertinacious locality of many species of 
plants, only by sup])osing that particular soils 
are capable of (wolving particular vegetable 
forms ah originc, or without the intervention 
of seeds. 

The purest granite rock, reduced to ])owder, 
and carefully preserved from any ])ossible ve- 
g(‘table mixture, would doubtless, after being 
for a greater or less period of time exposed 
lo tlie action of tla* air, produce some of the 
plants of the country in whicli tljc experiment 
Avas tried, or others similar to them. If all ve¬ 
getables were produced at one common centre, 
and from thence gradually didiiscd over the 
world, how happens it that we cannot trace 
their course and progress from onc^lTHnTry’to' 
another, instead of finding many species of 
them isolated, as it were, in remote quarters 
of the globe, and utterly unknown anywhere 
else ? The cactus exists in ecpiinoctial America 
only ; the breadfruit-tree has never been ob¬ 
served except in tlie islands of the South Pa- 
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cific Ocean. Tiie in-otea urgentea is peculiar 
to the so\ithern promontory of the Cape of 
(iood Hope. The clove and nutmeg trees are 
as decidedly indigenous to the Molucca archi- 
})elago as the tea-plant is to China. In short, 
no connexion whatever can be traced between 
the vegetable productions of different countries, 
except what may be supposed to depend upon 
the similarity of the climates in which they 
respectively grow ; and almost every unknown 
land which wo have an opportunity of ex¬ 
ploring, is found to contain ])lants of a species 
never observed anywhere else, and strictly in¬ 
digenous to the soil. It seems probable, in¬ 
deed, that new s])ecies of plants are daily' 
coming into existence, and that there are no 
limits to the subordinate variations of form 
that occur in the vegetable world. Forty years 
ago, the numbei: of plants described by bo¬ 
tanists did not exceed twenty-five thousand, 
hut at pi'eseiit it amounts to upwards of fifty- 
six thousand ; an increase arising not more per¬ 
haps from the persevering researches of modern 
travellers, than from that devclopemcnt of new 
vegetable forms which appears to be continu¬ 
ally going on in all parts of the world, and par- 
ticidarly in the equinoctial regions. 
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Tliougli we now possess a tolerably accurate 
and comprebensive knowledge of the oj)erii- 
tions and productions of Nature, we are still 
totally unaccjuaintcd with the extent of her 
powers in the formation of vegetables and ani¬ 
mals, or whether any of the higher orders of 
the latter are ever brought into existence with¬ 
out the intervention of other individuals of the 
same or of a similar species. The history of an 
isolated and solitary coral island in the Indian 
or the Pacific Ocean, from the period of its first 
emerging above tlie surface of the sea, tijl it 
has become covered with various s])e(aes of 
plants, and peopled by different animals, would 
afford us the desired insight into the physical 
capabilities of the globe. Ihit as this history 
cannot be obtained at present, and as it coidd 
not he executed at any time without the con¬ 
currence of successive generations of men, (an 
improbable circumstance,) we must rest satisfied 
with what analogy and conjcctunrTTiay lurinsh 
in reference to the subject. I have above re¬ 
marked, that we may reasonably believe that 
every soil contains within itself the elements 
of vegetation, and is capable of producing 
plants, though neither their seeds nor shoots 
may ever have been deposited in it; and I am 
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inclined to susjicct that animals also are often 
generated in places where none of their species 
have before appeared or existed. It is probable 
that the principle of organization, after })a.ssing 
through a series of the simpler forms of exist¬ 
ence, ae(piircs a degree of intensity and ])erfee- 
tion which enables it to develope itself under 
those characters which belong to the higher 
orders of (juadrujieds. It is well known that 
we can at pleasure produce those living fonns 
called infamria, by the admixtine of particular 
substances, and that we can even choose Avhicb 
species of them we shall bring into existence. 
Here then we have an evolution of animal life 
fi’om vegetable sid>stances, without the inter^ 
vention of other animals. The infusoria are 
unquestionably living and intelligent beings; 
and it is perfectly possible that we might by 
some particular process, such as Nature may 
constantly be carrying on, improve their organ¬ 
ization* t(f such a degree, as gradually to raise 
them higher in the scale of animals, and to 
cause their developement into a superior and 
more perfect form of existence. We are almost 
forced to come to some conclusion of this kind, 
when we seek to discover how solitary islands, 
of recent coral formation, and situated in the 
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middle of a vast ocean, liavc been provided 
with animal inhabitants. A tliousand accidents 
may convey men to such places, liowever unex¬ 
perienced they may be in the art of navigation ; 
but tlie vulgar and commonly received opitiion 
that animals are supplied in a similar way. is 
uttei'ly untenable in two-thirds of the i)istances 
in which it is adopted. 

'Che navigattw, who finds deer, foxes, squirrels, 
mice, (!xc. in a desert isle, one thousand miles 
distant from any other land, great or small, 
may, to spare himself the trouble of reflection 
or inquiry, ])ronounce that they came from the 
nearest continent; but this assertion will not 
satisfy the naturalist, who is well aware that no 
laud auimals i>f any description are in the habit 
of quitting their native soil, and ])hmging in¬ 
to the wide ocean, and undertaking voyages of 
discovery. In dry seasons, in .South Africa, tlu' 
spring-boks arc often forced b]r want of })as- 
ture to desert their usual haunts, itlfll io wander 
in various directions near the coast, hundreds 
perishing of hunger by the way; yet in that ex¬ 
tremity the survivors never either swim across 
the Mozambique Channel to Madagascar, or at¬ 
tempt to reach St. Helena. Tlie emigration of 
quadrupeds by water is in direct opposition to 
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the laAvs of Nature; nor is there a single instance 
on record of land animals of any kind being ob¬ 
served in the open sea, long and often as it has 
been traversed; and it is scarcely necessary to 
allude to the impossibility of tlieir living many 
hours in a situation of the kind, however buoy¬ 
ant and expert tliey may be in the act of swim¬ 
ming. And if we admit tluit every island, how¬ 
ever isolated and detached, has derived its 
animal inhabitants from the regions nearest ad¬ 
joining it, how sliall we account for the exist¬ 
ence in particular places of quadruj)eds that 
are found nowhere else? Some persons may 
suppose it possible that New Holland was first 
supplied with animals from New (iuinea, oi^ 
from Java, neither of which are far distant from 
her shores; but from what country did she ob¬ 
tain the kangaroo, and the ornothoryncus 2)ara- 
doxus, which are utterly unknown in every 
other part of the world ? The ornothoryncus, 
exlhibilrffg llf^ bill and webbed foot of the duck 
engrafted upon the body of the beaver, is per¬ 
haps the most distinctly local of all animated 
beings; and as no region but one produces it, or 
even anything in the remotest degree resem¬ 
bling it, we are forced to believe that it first 
came into existence upon that soil where it is 
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now found; and that it, or any otlier varieties 
of animal form, may come into existence again 
in the most remote, isolated, and inaccessibly 
spots, whenever particular, but to us unknown, 
circumstances concur to favour their production 
and developement. 

Navigators, in visiting detached islands, or 
groups of islands, occasionally observe that their 
iidiabicants are distinguished by some pliysi- 
cal peculiarity from any neighbouring ])eople; 
and they find themselves at a loss to explain 
the cause of a thing, which ])crhaps depends 
upon some antecedent circumstances of no very 
distant date, and of a nature Jiot likely to be 
^.uspected. The obscure island of Diego (iarcia 
in the Indian Dcean, will most likely be found 
to contain a singvdar race of ])cople by any 
European ship that may happen to touch there, 
owing to the two following occurrences, the 
last of which can be known to vei;y few indivi¬ 
duals now alive. I’owards the enci'^ot the last 
century, the French, then in possession of the 
Mauritius, on several occasions, sent the le¬ 
prous slaves of that colony to the i.sland of Diego 
Garcia, both in order to prevent the disease 
being communicated to others, and to afford those 
affected with it the means of living entirely 
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vipou turtle; a kind of diet winch is reputed to 
be very efficacious in restoring such persons to 
^lealth. At this time an English merchant brig 
was driven by strong gales close to Diego Gar¬ 
cia, and came to anchor within a small distance 
of it. She was manned chiefly with Lascars, or 
Indian sailors; and when the weather had mo¬ 
derated, she sent a boat on shore for water, 
and two of them were despatched into the in¬ 
terior of the island in search of a spring. In 
the course of their ramble tliey fell in with a 
small colony of lepers, consisting of eight or ten 
persons, both male and female, and spent a little 
time amongst them, and then returned to the 
boat and related their adventure. No sooner' 
was the master of the brig informed of it, than 
apprehensive of leprous contagion, he positively 
refused to take the Lascars on board, and they 
were carried baok into the island by force, and 
left there, "^hile he pursued his voyage, and 
nevelTsSi^’Sr heard more of them. I learned 
these particulars at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from the individual who was first officer of the 
vessel at the time that this occurred, (about 
1792;) and it is probable that no European has 
since visited the island, which is surrounded by 
dangerous reefs, and quite out of the usual 
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track of ships. The ])rogcTiy arising from the 
interconrse of the Madagascar and Mozambique 
slaves, and the two natives of Hindostan, woidd 
in all likelihood present some singularities of 
feature and form; but when it is eonsidcred 
in addition tliat leprosy renders white the skin 
of black or sw\arthy peopl?^and that this pecu¬ 
liarity is communicated, thoiagh in an inferior 
degree, to^their children, it is easy to coneeive 
that the present population of l^iego (Tarcia (if 
it really has any) must wear a singular ])hysical 
aspect, and must differ very materially from 
that of the other islands in the Indian Ocean. 


a u 2 
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GENERAL PHY^TCAL CHARACTER 
OF INDIA. 


In reading descriptions of tlie effect which 
tropical scenery exercises upon the imagination 
of an European, it is particularly necessary to 
pay attention to the circumstances in which the 
writers of them were placed; otherwise they 
will, to all appearance, be alike contradictory 
and inconsistent in their tenor and cliaracter. 
The casual visiter of the torrid zone, and the 
individual who 'has been long resident there, 
will never beyfound to coincide in their opinions 
respecting the climate, and the face of Nature, 
in the vicinity of the equator; nor does this 
depend, as we might at first suppose, upon the 
influence of the novelty of the objects in the 
one case, and of a familiarity with them in the 
other; but it has a deeper and more obscure 
origin, and is doubtless connected with the in- 
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sidious operation of a long-continued exposure 
to a high degree of temperature \ipon the or¬ 
gans and constitution of tliose who have been 
accustomed to a cold climate. 

An European traveller, visiting for tjie first 
time any of the fertile and favoured regions of 
the torrid zone, is dazzled and enchanted by 
the brilliancy of colouring and variety of form 
wliieh the animal and ve'getable worlds assume 
there, lie contemplates by turns the heavens, 
the earth, and the ocean, and feels at a loss 
wliether most to admire the serenity of the first, 
the rich and motley garb of the second, or the 
traiKpiil and resplendent expanse of the latter. 
During thdiday, his attention is arrested by the 
gigantic palm-trees, which he observes growing 
in. groups close to the sea-shore, or rising in 
solitary elegance far above the level of the fo¬ 
rests in the interior of the country — by the 
banana, whose long and dependent leaves of 
a vivid green float in the breeze like streamers 
— by the stately mango, dark and dense in its 
foliage, and studded with golden fruit — by 
the leafless euphorbium, composed of a thick, 
short, and prickly stem, which, projecting a 
foot or two above the ground, sends forth re¬ 
gularly-curved and divergent branches, exactly 
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similar to those of a candelabra — and by the 
lianas, or creepers of various kinds, which hang 
from the boughs of the trees like cordage, or. in¬ 
terlacing together, form a kind- of net-work be¬ 
tween* their neighbouring trunks. No sooner 
has night veiled in obscurity the vegetable crea¬ 
tion, than myriads of fire-flies animate the scene; 
while the ocean, as if emulous of their beauty 
and brightness, becomes covered with luminous 
points and streaks. In the cloudless sky over¬ 
head are seen blazing the resplendent constel¬ 
lations of the northern and southern hemi¬ 
spheres ; and at short intervals, shooting stars 
appear to travel through the remotest depths of 
the heavens. 

But after a few years’ residence within the 
tropics such scenes lose their interest, and are 
viewed with indifference, and even dislike. 
The waving of tjie palm-tree assumes a melan¬ 
cholic character; and the monotonous murmur- 
ing of the surf upon the beach is a sound of 
gloom and despondency. The annual setting 
in of the rains, at a time when the barren earth 
refuses to nourish a blade of grass and the 
leaves of the trees are coated with dust, is felt 
to be gratifying only because it lowers the tem¬ 
perature of tlie climate, and not because it is a 
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signal for the revival of vegetation, and the 
adornment of the face of the earth. Those sen¬ 
sations of “ vernal delight and joy,” and that 
serenity of spirit, which certain aspects of Na¬ 
ture in temperate regions seldom fail to excite 
in the mind of an European, are unknown to 
him in the torrid zone; the splendid and im¬ 
posing imagery of which fails to address itself 
to the heart, or awaken those secret sympathies 
which exist between the human soul and the 
finer forms of inanimate nature. Nor are in¬ 
fluences of this kind ever experienced by the 
Asiatics themselves, or by the natives of any 
tropical regions whatever. In the poetry of 
Hindostan, thougli we find numerous descrip¬ 
tions of the aspects of Nature, and of the various 
forms which she ])rcsents, we never meet with 
any of those allusions to her more refined power 
upon the imagination, that continually occur in 
the writings of Europeans, and have been per¬ 
sonally experienced by most persons of sensibi¬ 
lity and cultivated taste in. that quarter of the 
fflobe. Wordsavorth will for ever be unintelli- 
gible to the natives of the torrid zone, whether 
they be inhabitants of Asia, Africa, or South 
America; while Europeans, residing in any of 
the tropical parts of these three countries, will al- 
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ways find lus sentiments axtd analogies unconge¬ 
nial and inapplicable to the character of the mate¬ 
rial world around them. Is this mental peculiarity 
dependent upon the physical operation of warm 
climates upon the human constitution? And 
here it is well wortliy of remark, that neither 
the Hindoos nor the Chinese have ever been 
able to make any progress in the art of land¬ 
scape-painting, or even to comprehend the rules 
of perspective, or perceive their propriety or 
usefulness; while at the same time the chiaro 
seuro is equally little relished and understood 
by them. This has beei) ascribed (as I shall 
shortly have occasion more fully to state) to a 
disorder in the visual organs, produced by thc‘ 
glare of the sun ; and as Europeans probably 
are liable to be affected in a similar way, after a 
long residence in the torrid zone, we may sup¬ 
pose that the cau;ie of the defective conceptions 
of landscape bpauty has a strong affinity in the 
two cases. 

The aspect of India, when approached from 
seaward, is neither impressive nor calculated to 
excite any favourable expectations of the gene¬ 
ral beauty of the country. All its coasts, whe¬ 
ther those of Malabai’, or of Coromandel, or of 
the Bay of Bengal, are flat and low, and unen- 
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livened by general cultivation; while the sandy 
beaches, and g*it)ves of palm-trees which border 
them,-impart a monotonous uniformity to the 
scene. The chains of mountains which extend 
along the Malabar and the Coromandel coasts, 
lie on an average twenty or thirty miles inland, 
and are consequently too distant to enter elfec- 
tively into the prospect. 

The shores of India, except near the mouths 
of the Ganges and Indus, are of safe naviga¬ 
tion in the fair season, and almost entirely free 
from hidden daiigers; but they are scantily pro¬ 
vided with harbours, either good or bad; and 
all the rivers, like those of other tropical regions, 

have sand-bars, which render them inaccessible to 

* 

vessels of burthen. It is singular, that a country 
whose productions have from the remotest times 
been coveted by all nations, an4 which are now 
dispersed over the whole civilized world, should 
possess only one secure and cornmodious haven, 
though its coasts have an extent of nearly three 
thousand miles; while northern Europe, I^abra- 
dor, Newfoundland, and the north-west coast 
of America — regions condemned to perpetual 
sterility, and scarcely habitable by man, are 
everywhere indented by the finest bays and in¬ 
lets, capable of affording shelter to the naviga- 
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tor in tlie most tempestuous weather of a natu¬ 
rally tempestuous climate. 

No division of the world presents a great¬ 
er variety of physical aspects than Hindostan. 
These are not regulated by parallels of latitude, 
but depend principally upon the elevation of 
the country, and its greater or less remoteness 
from the sea. The coasts are for the most 
part low, fertile, and thickly wooded, and, as 
may be supposed, unhealthy, wherever there is 
little or no cultivation. Being much intersected 
by rivers, whose inundations during thfe rainy 
season do not admit of the use of ferries or the 
construction of bridges, travelling is here diffi¬ 
cult and datJgerous; while at the same time the 
continuous forests render it monotonous and un¬ 
interesting. Towards the base of the mountain 
ranges, Nature assumes a more cheerful as])ect; 
and agriculture, instead of being confined to the 
formation of rice-fields, displays a varied cha¬ 
racter, both with respect to grain and to vege¬ 
tables. The valuable timbers of India are here 
seen in perfection. The teak-tree attains vast 
magnitude; the sandal and the wild cinnamon 
exhale their perfumes ; the areca, esteemed for 
its aromatic nuts, raises its slender and graceful 
stem ; and the banana, the citron, the pepper- 
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tree, and the mulberry combine to diversify the 
landscape. The ascent of the mountains occa¬ 
sions a striking change of scene; all now be¬ 
comes wild, solitary, and sublime; and intermi¬ 
nable thickets, profound and dark ravines, and 
fantastic-sliapcd rocky pinnacles, alternately en¬ 
gage the traveller’s attention, while the in¬ 
creasing coolness and elasticity of the air inform 
him that he is about to enter a new climate. 
Beyond the mountains he finds an elevated coun¬ 
try disposed in vast plateaux, some of which 
arc populous, fertile, and well watered; while 
others present a dry and stony surface, destitute 
of vegetation during a great part of the year, 
and wearing a sombre and painful uniformity of 
appearance. Beyond these, in different direc¬ 
tions, lie immense regions, varying widely in 
their physical character, and which it would 
be tedious to enumerate and minutely describe. 
Among the most remarkable of the.se are the 
tracts of country called jungles, which in many 
places extend hundreds of miles in length and 
breadth. Covered with stunted forests and long 
grass, they afford an asylum to wild beasts, and 
to tribes of uncivilized Indians, who lead a life 
half nomade and lialf predatory. A large part 
of the district namt>d Cutch consists of saline 
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and sandy plains, but recently redeemed from 
the ocean, and which, being still liable to sub¬ 
mersion, are alike sterile and uninhabitable. 
Guzcrat, on the other hand, is an extensive ter¬ 
ritory, covered with beautiful clumps of trees, 
and producing grain and cattle in abundance, 
and watered by various streams, large and small; 
while the region called tlie JJcckan, is unshaded 
even by a thicket or shrub of natural growth, 
parched by bery winds, and seldom refreshed 
by heavy or continued rains. l>ut through 
whatever quarter of India the traveller passes, 
he will be not less struck with the smallness of 
the population in proportion to the extent of 
country in which it is found, than with the im¬ 
mensity of the territory that remains unoccu¬ 
pied by man, and a great part of which must 
ever continue desolate and uncultivated, owing 
to the want of water, and various other causes. 
After making |ong journeys in dillercnt direc¬ 
tions, and observing the general poverty of 
the people, and the solitary wildness of their 
country, he will be tempted to exclaim:—Is this 
the land which has for centuries supplied, and 
which still continues to supply, with costly ma¬ 
nufactures, with beautiful fabrics, with spices, 
gold, and gems, the whole df the civilized world, 
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arid for the carryingof wllose ])roductions mighty 
nations have always contended, because it has 
ever proved a source of prodigious wealth to the 
people who have enjoyed it ? Where are the 
materials of luxury ? Where are the artificers 
that prepare them ? Here I see depopulated 
towns, an indigent peasantry, and few of the 
exteriors of grandeur even amongst the highest 
classes of society. Do the Hindoos then despise 
riches ? or are they [ilundercd of the profits of 
their labour and their commerce by a race of 
domineering foreigners, who drain them of their 
resources, and confer no benefit in return ? 

In temperate regions the aspect of Nature is 
varied and modified by lakes and rivers in a 
degree that seldom occurs in the torrid zone; 
where the rapid evaporation which is con¬ 
stantly going forward, prevents the accumu¬ 
lation of water in even the lowest grounds, 
and causes the streams, whatever tlieir mag¬ 
nitude may be, to shrink as it were within 
their channels, except during three months of 
the year, when they are recruited by frequent 
rains. India is, generally speaking, a badly 
watered country, and various parts of it are 
uninhabitable on that account; and the eye of 
the traveller will in many places range over 
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an area of an hundred miles in circumference, 
without being able to discover a pond or a ri¬ 
vulet, or to perceive one spot where a bright 
verdure indicates the existence of either of 
them. The tanks or reservoirs constructed by 
the natives, and filled by the ])eriodical rains, 
are indeed often so large as to deserve the • 
name of little lakes; but they occur only iii 
the vicinity of towns or po])ulous villages, and 
have no effect in diminishing the aridity of th(' 
neighbouring soil. The natural lakes of Hin- 
dostan are exceedingly few in number, compared 
with the extent of the country; while, in mag- 
nitude, even the greatest of them, such as those 
of Chilka and Pulicatc, fall infinitely short of the 
most inconsiderable ones of Northern Europe. 

Nor has India any reason to boast much of 
her rivers; for the Ganges and Indus derive 
their celebrity more from their geographical 
position, and frpm the historical associations 
connected with them, than from their magni¬ 
tude, navigableness, or beauty. Their waters 
are muddy, and their mouths are obstructed 
by sand-bars, and their channels disfigured and 
prodigiously tvidened by those periodical inun¬ 
dations to which all the rivers of tropical re¬ 
gions are more or less subject, and which cause 
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the formation of two sets of hanks, the inner 
one confining the stream in the dry season, 
and the outer one forming its limits during 
the rainy months of the year. These inunda- ' 
tions generally bestow lertility upon the coun¬ 
try over which they extend, and are in many 
instances indispensable to agricvdture; but they 
entirely destroy the beauty of the banks and 
channels which are ex])oscd to their eflects, and 
confer an aspect of desolation which at first 
startles tlie beholder. In some of the Asiatic 
rivers, such as the Indus and the Euj)hrates, 
the space between tlie inne* and outer banks 
exceeds a mile in breadth. This remains ex¬ 
posed and dry during at least half of tlie year, 
and presents nothing but sand and stones, and 
perhaps a few tufts of reeds and grass; the time 
which intervenes between the periodical inun¬ 
dations being too short to admit of any gene¬ 
rous vegetation taking place, 'except where the 
inhabitants may have planted green crops of 
rapid growth and early maturity. Hence, few 
of the great streams of tropical regions offer 
any scenes of tranquil beauty within a vast 
distance of their mouths, their banks being 
almost everywhere ^e excavated and disrupt¬ 
ed, and their half-dry channels covered with 
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rubbish, sand, and fallen trees. It is only after 
advancing five or six hundred miles up the 
Canges, where its inundations are inconsider¬ 
able, that we observe those transparent and 
foaming waters, those umbrageous forests grow¬ 
ing upon the edge of the stream, and those 
flowery and enchanting solitudes, amidst which 
the Vanaprasta and Sannayasa, llrahiiians, and 
sages of former times, used to devote them¬ 
selves to an ascetic life, and seek for early ab¬ 
sorption into the divine essence. Nevertlielcss, 
it is only in temperate, latitudes that we shall 
meet with that Agiried, noble, and impressive 
river scenery which forms so fine a trait in tlie 
physical physiognomy of our globe ; for since 
the floods wliich occur in cold regions are sel¬ 
dom so violent or so long in duration as to de¬ 
vastate the banks where they take place, these 
become the seat of a mature and characteristic 
vegetatiorj, ^vhicl/embellishes tlie stream at all 
seasons, imd is never liable to be destroyed. 
If it be here objected that the smooth, level, 
and cultivated borders of the Nile throughout 
Ijower Egypt invalidate my remarks in refer¬ 
ence to the broken and desolate aspect of the 
l^aiiks of all rivers subjeclito peuiodical inunda¬ 
tions, I have to re})ly, that the ground on the 
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sides of the Nile i.s artificial; and that the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, by filling 
up cavities and excavations, and levelling one, 
spot and raising another, at length bestowed 
upon the banks of the river that gentle slope, 
and that continuity of surface, over which 
the most impetuous torrents will rush without 
breaking the soil or leaving a furrow. Hero¬ 
dotus informs us, that in the reign of Anysis, 
Sabacus king of Ethiopia conquered Egypt, 
and ruled over it fifty years. He punished no 
man with death, whatever his offences might 
be, but employed criminals in raising the 
ground in the neighbourhood of their dwel¬ 
lings ; and a great part of Egypt was in this 
way rendered dry and habitable. 

If the rivers of India are not remarkable for 
beauty. Nature has given the country an equi¬ 
valent in the loveliness and grandeur of her 
mountains. Two long chains t>if‘ these extend 
along the opposite coasts of Malabar and Co¬ 
romandel, and have an average height of four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea; and 
their steepness is in general so great, that they 
can be passed at only a few places, which have 
been rendered accessible chiefly by human la¬ 
bour, and are named Ghauts; though that ap- 
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pellation is often improperly bestowed upon the 
mountain ranges themselves. The base of these 
is almost everywhere covered with lofty forests, 
and with the varied and luxuriant vegetation of 
the torrid zone; while, as has already been re¬ 
marked, the choicest and most valuable natural 
productions of India find there a congenial soil, 
and are cultivated with success. Amidst the 
defiles of the more elevated regions, the most 
enchanting prospects and the most surprising 
combinations of scenery abound. At one time 
the traveller will pursue his way along the nar¬ 
row summit of a lofty and spine-shaped ridge, 
crowned with trembling palms, and winding 
with gigantic curves through the middle of 
a deep and extensive valley; at another, he will 
find himself bewildered amongst naked and 
isolated masses of granite, which close the pro¬ 
spect on every side, and produce a concentrated 
gloom in then neighbourhood by the mighti¬ 
ness and density of their shadows. And on a 
third occasion, after having long followed a 
narrow pathway between two walls of rock, he 
will unexpectedly reach its termination near the 
top of a mountain, and see stretched far beneath 
him a fertile plain, embellished with a silvery 
tank, having near it a grove of mango-trees, in 
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the midst of which rise the minarets of a pa- 
■ goda; while, in tlie direction of the mountain 
range, crowds of rocky pinnacles appear in per¬ 
spective, the nearer groups mellowed by the 
rising or setting sun, and the remoter ones fad¬ 
ing into each other, and dimly commingling 
their outlines in azure obscurity. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the physical 
a.spect of llindostan than the total exemption 
which it presents fi'om all the more violent and 
devastating convulsions of Nature. The torrid 
zone has generally been considered the proper 
and peculiar sphere of these, at least in their 
most powerful form; but the soil of India is 
nowhere liable to bo scorched by volcanoes, 
or disrupted by earthquakes, or submerged by 
overflowings of the sea. Nor does history or 
tradition indicate that accidents of the kind 
have ever occurred in the country ; and a geo¬ 
logical examination of its surfat^ corroborates 
this negative evidence. The vast peninsula, in 
whatever manner it may be contem})lated, al- 
wij,ys preserves an attitude of sublime repose, 
like what we sec continually repeated in the 
statues of its guardian deity, Bramha, or 
Boodh; and perhaps no region in the world 
offers fewer data for the construction of geolo- 
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gical theories, or speaks more obscurely to the 
senses of those naturalists who love to point ‘ 
out the alterations which they suppose to have 
taken place upon the surface of our planet. 
Nor is the attnosphcre of Hindostan less tran¬ 
quil than lier territories; for it is never disturb¬ 
ed by hurricanes like those that rage in the 
West Indies, nor by typhoons such as occur 
upon the coasts of China; and seldom expe¬ 
riences even the te!n})csts and gales of wind 
which arc common in almost every other coun¬ 
try during at least one season of the year. 

To describe, even in the most concise style, the 
various productions of India, agricultural and 
commercial, would be to fill a volume; while, 
on the other hand, a simple enumeration of 
their names would communicate neither amuse¬ 
ment nor instruction. Suffice it then to say, 
that the country, besides affording within itself 
everything ndcessary for the subsistence, con¬ 
venience, and luxury of its millions of inhabit¬ 
ants, yields, or could be made to yield, in 
addition, a sufficient quantity of silk, cotton, 
spices, sugar, dyes, coffee, oil, rice, sandal-wood, 
varnish, and pearls, to supply the present con¬ 
sumption of the whole civilized world ; besides 
a vast variety of exquisite and costly manufac- 
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tures, whether useful or ornamental. But Na¬ 
ture has above all things favoured and blest 
India in denying her any mines of the precious 
metals. Hence tlie grand mass of the people 
have always devoted their time to agriculture; 
and have on that account been enabled to pre¬ 
serve amongst themselves, unimpaired, for a 
vast succession of ages, that simplicity of man¬ 
ners and character, that moderation of temper, 
and that indestructible attachment to their 
country and to their institutions, of which they 
afford so admirable an example, and to which 
they owe the profound tranquillity which they 
have always enjoyed, except when harassed by 
foreign invaders. An immense })roportion of 
Hindostan remains uncultivated and unpeopled; 
and, bearing this in mind, we shall more easily 
be able to conceive how rich and fertile many 
of the other parts of the country must bo; since, 
notwithstanding the natural incfolence of the 
people, these produce a surplus of precious com¬ 
modities, the exportation of which annually 
employs several hundred thousand tons of Eu¬ 
ropean shi})ping. I will conclude these re¬ 
marks by quoting a paragraph on the subject 
by Collin de Bar, a French historian. 

“ Such is the fertility of the soil in India, 
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that the trees bear fruit twice a year ; and such 
is the perfection of the system of agriculture 
there, that three ordinary harvests are some¬ 
times reaped within the same period ; while in 
several provinces renovation and reproduction 
are carried so far, as to give even five crops in 
two years; an advantage which is attributable 
not only to the mode of tillage, but also to the 
effects of a genial climate, in which the sun, 
parent of vegetation, continually diffuses a fer¬ 
tilizing warmth. Nature there enjoys an inces¬ 
sant activity; nor can her energy be checked 
by any of those malignant agents which reduce 
the earth to sterility, and cover it with ruins. 
In vain, during a series of ages, have oppression, 
barbarism, bigotry, massacres, and famine, whe¬ 
ther the consequences of war and of bad govern¬ 
ment, or the effect of monojioly and avarice, 
attended the ^eps of the conquerors who have 
devastated India. All these calamities united 
have proved inadequate to desjioil the pacific 
Hindoo of the vast advantages which bountiful 
Nature has lavished around him.” 

The opinion which an European forms of any 
climate is more generally the result of his ])er- 
sonal sensations, than of any inquiry into the 
influence which it exerts upon others; hence 
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travellers do not agree in their statements re¬ 
specting the temperature and atmospherical 
character of the torrid zone. Some represent 
the climate of India as being one of the hap¬ 
piest in the world, because the sky is serene 
and cloudless during three-fourths of the year, 
and because the vegetating powers of Nature 
never suffer any suspension ; while others de¬ 
scribe the almost perpetual sunshine as mono¬ 
tonous and o])pressive, and consider the want 
of an annual winter to be the want of a source 
of enjoyment. 15ut nearly all Europeans who 
visit India find the average lieat to bo much 
less than what they expected ; and us many of 
them scarcely ever suffer any sensible inconve¬ 
nience from it, we must refer the malignant 
o})eration of tropical climates upon the human 
system to other and more obscure causes than 
their high temperature. 

The character of the cliinawC of India is so 
much modified by different local and accidental 
causes, that a foreigner’s impressions respecting 
it are liable to vary as often as he changes his 
place of residence. In those parts of the coun¬ 
try where woods and groves abound, where a 
continual supply of water admits of gcJieral 
irrigation, and where gardens encompass ever> 
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dwelling, and green fields destroy the glare of 
the sun, the climate is neither oppressive nor 
uninviting during the greater part of the year; 
and the mind enjoys a state of tranquil serenity, 
insensible to the monotonousness of Nature’s 
operations, and satisfied with the objects which 
fall within the range of its observation ; but, on 
thp other hand, in those sterile plains which arc 
strewed with grey stones, and diversified only 
by a few naked and rocky hills, and which are 
annually visited by hot winds of several months’ 
duration, the climate of Hindostan assumes a 
horrid and repulsive character, and seems to 
exert a hostility to animal and vegetable life, 
instead of being, as it generally speaking is, the 
prolific parent and successful nurse of both. 
But let the European reside in the most fertile 
and favoured regions of Hindostan, let him en¬ 
joy uninterrupted health, and let him have the 
command of all possible means of alleviating the 
heat, still he will not, even after the longest 
residence, become entirely reconciled and assi¬ 
milated to the climate, unless his mind and 
character adapt themselves to it as well as his 
constitution. It has always appeared to me, 
that the inconvenience which the native of 
northern regions at first experiences from tfie 
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influence of tropical climates, has less connex¬ 
ion with his body than with his mental pecu¬ 
liarities. It is not the sensation of heat that 
oppresses him, but the sensation of personal re¬ 
straint and abridged liberty of action. Accus¬ 
tomed in his own country to be continually 
in motion, to go abroad at all hours, to pass 
from one place to another, and to engage in 
various active pursuits, he finds, on arriving 
in the torrid zone, that things of the kind are 
impracticable, and that to preserve his health 
and his life he must altogether renounce them. 
Irritation and ennui ensue, unless his internal 
resources are very considerable ; and his eonsti- 
tution suffers more from the state of his mind 
than from the heat of the climate, 'fhe Hin¬ 
doo, to whom the high temperature of India 
is perfectly congenial, owes his exemption from 
its ill effects upon foreigners, less to his having 
been born and reared in the vicinity of the 
equator, than to his sedateness of character, his 
moderate desires, and his aversion to business 
and active pursuits. He passes most of the day 
in contemplative case, and in a sitting posture, 
and seldom suffers himself to be hurried or dis¬ 
turbed ; while, on the other liand, the European 
lives in the midst of business, and ceases to 
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value existence whenever he ceases to have 
some source of excitement or annoyance. 

How can it be explained, that in the torrid 
zone everything should attain superior perfec¬ 
tion and developement except the human mind, 
which there appears to be enfeebled by those 
very influences which more or less invigorate 
all the forms and powers of Nature ? Nowhere 
does the vegetable world assume so magnifi¬ 
cent, so varied, and so brilliant an aspect. The 
palm rises to the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet; the trunk of the adansonia is some¬ 
times found to be half as much in circumfer¬ 
ence ; the bark of many trees exudes precious 
gums and fragrant perfumes; tlie blossoms of 
others produce spices and ambrosial nuts; the 
most splendid fructification crowns the com¬ 
monest plants; the flowers of the rafflesia 
expand to a diameter of three feet; the very 
weeds possess valuable medical properties; and, 
in short, a perpetual and luxuriant verdure ex¬ 
ists throughout the year. Nor is the favour¬ 
ing influence of the torrid zone less perceptible 
in the animal creation which inhabits it; for 
the elephant, the camelopard, the lion, the 
royal tiger, and the camel, combining mnongst 
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them bulk, intelligence, beauty, strength, and 
usefulness, are found only within its limits, or 
nearly so: while the seas abound with resplen¬ 
dent shells and corals, and mature into perfec¬ 
tion the pearls of Ceylon and the purple-dying 
murex of Nicoya. Many of the rivers of equa¬ 
torial countries roll gold; and the mountains 
enclose mines of that metal, and are traversed 
with ramifications of silver ore, which are the 
richer the deeper they lie under the surface of 
the earth ; and in similar regions are procured 
all the gems and precious stones that shine at 
the courts and in the palaces of sovereigns, in 
whatever part of the world their kingdoms may 
be situated. 

Ilut under the torrid zone the character and 
powers of our species partake of neither the 
splendour nor the developement which there 
belong to the productions of the soil, whether 
animate or inanimate. The more brilliant ex¬ 
hibitions of human genius, and the grander* 
efforts of human industry, have always taken 
place in Colder regions; and a high degree of 
temperature seems to have the effect of rarefy¬ 
ing the faculties of man as well as the atmo¬ 
sphere which surrounds him, so that they be- 
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come too much attenuated to support an accu¬ 
mulation of powerful ideas; in the same manner 
as the air, after undergoing great expansion, 
can no longer bear up the bird or the balloon, 
which would float upon it without difficulty 
were it in a state of medium density. It is 
very certain that there is no instance of any 
individual of great genius being born within 
the tropics, and that the most civilized nations 
there never advance beyond a certain pitch of 
knowledge and refinement. And while we 
may believe that they have no reason to regret 
this, in so far as their general happiness is con¬ 
cerned, we shall nevertheless feel a strong cu¬ 
riosity to discover the cause of the moral j)heno- 
menon itself; which has been ascribed by turns 
to the natural indolence of the natives of hot 
climates, to the facility with which they pro¬ 
cure the means of subsistence, to their want of 
mental and physical energy, and to their indif- 
'ference to a high degree of political freedom. 
All these four causes may operate in a greater 
or less degree in producing the effect in ques¬ 
tion ; but it appears to me that a fifth one acts 
more powerfully and decidedly in that way 
than any of them: 1 mean a theocratic form 
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of government, which seems to be a natural and 
indispensable accompaniment of civilization in 
tropical climates, whether in Asia, Africa, or 
America. In the first-mentioned country, the 
Hindoos afford a striking example of the kind; 
and also the Turks, who, though not ostensibly 
in subjection to the priesthood, found all their 
laws and institutions upon the prece])ts of the 
Koran. Africa, again, furnishes us with an in¬ 
stance of theocracy in the ancient Egyptians; 
and directing our view towards America, we 
find that both the Mexicans and Peruvians 
were governed in a similar way at the time 
that the Spaniards invaded their territories. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark, that the effect 
of a theocratic government has always been, to 
advance nations to a certain degree of civiliza¬ 
tion only, and to keep them stationary there; 
and we may Ihus explain why the inhabitants 
of tropical regions have never attained a high 
state of intelligence and refinement; but this 
does not solve the point in question, because 
we are again led to ask how it happens that a 
theocracy should prevail so universally amongst 
them, and be so well adapted to their character 
and habits of mind ? Is it because their natural 
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indolence makes 'them dislike the trouble of 
reasoning and reflecting, and indnees them to 
threw that upon the priesthood ? for whoever 
unreservedly submits himself to their guidance 
in any country whatever has no farther occa¬ 
sion to use his facult^s, and, strictly syjcak- 
iiig, has no right to do anything but to hear 
aud to obey. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN OC EAN. 

Tiiour.H practical na^jigatioii has undergone 
many improvements since the time of Vasco de 
Gama, nautical men are liable even in the pre¬ 
sent day to encounter in the South African 
seas most of the difficulties and obstacles wliich 
were ck\scribed by himself and by his succ^essors 
as being inevitable in that part of the ocean. 
The strength and excellent construction of our 
ships enable us to double the Cape of Good 
Hope at all seasons without accident or serious 
detention ; and it has therefore become a com¬ 
mon idea that the early Portuguese navigators 
must have exaggerated the dangers of the pas¬ 
sage, not only from a love of the marvellous, 
but also from motives of commercial policy in¬ 
culcated by their sovereign in his anxiety to 
deter other nations from attempting to reach 
India by that route. But the Dutch, resident 
at the Cape of Good Hope, assert that a con- 
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siderable amelioration has taken place in the 
climate there since the time of De Gama, and 
that it is actually much less tempestuous in the 
present clay than it used to be when they first 
took possession of the country in 1652. We 
know various instances of a change of climate 
having occurred in islands and continents, in 
consecj[uence of the extirpation of forests, the 
drainino' of marshes, and other causes; but we 
have no autliority for su])]>osing tliat any parts 
of the Great ocean are liable to be affected in a 
similar wav ; because the character of their sur- 
face uever undcigoes the least alteration, and 
because they devc]o])c no new physic'al agents 
calculated to exert any influence upon their re¬ 
spective atmospheres. There ap])ears, then, to 
be as little reason to suspect De Gama of ex¬ 
aggeration in his account of the African ocean, 
as to place much confidence in the reports of 
the Dutch colonists upon the same subject. 
The climate of that sea is doubtless precisely 
the same at ‘pre.scnt as it was several centuries 
back; and if modern navigators find much less 
difficulty in doubling the Cape of Good Hope 
than their predecessors did, the fact is to be 
exclusively ascribed to the superiority of the 
fonner in nautical tactics, and to the greater 
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sea-wortliiiiess of their ships. Rogers, and 
Anson, and others, did not effect tlie passage 
round Cape Horn without many dangers and 
much detention ; but latterly the doubling of 
that celebrated promontory has become of easy 
accomplishment, not because the neighbouring 
seas are less tempestuous than they formerly 
were, but because nautical men choose the pro¬ 
per season for the'voyage, and ecpiip their ves¬ 
sels in a suitable way. This is proved by the 
statements of A^'eddel, who surveyed New 
South Shetland in 1820, and who says, “ Even 
at present an attempt to dr)uble Cape Horn 
in the month of March might subject the 
navigator to all the distresses which Anson ex¬ 
perienced in 1717; and a ship must be well 
found, and in good trim, to elfect the j)assage 
at ail any time between February and A])ril.” 

The general aspect ot‘ the South African 
ocean is monotom)us and unjdeasing. It is 
continually agitated by a long and irregular 
swell, which suffers lit*le scnsible*diminution 
even after the longest calms that ever occur in 
the neighbourhood of the Cape ot (d)od Hope, 
where the weather is almost always in extremes, 
being either very boisterous or very serene. 
Thus the navigator is either involved in a tern- 
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pest, and fearfully tossed by the violence of the 
waves, or he is detained by cairns, and lies roll¬ 
ing for days together in an undulating sea. The 
want of general Avinds likewise proves a great 
obstacle to his progress, for in the South African 
ocean it scarcely ever blows from any quarter 
but the north-Avest, and south-east, either of 
Avhich Avinds Avill |)ieA"ent his doubling the 
Cape, according as he hajrpefts to be bound for 
Kurope or for India, 'fhe continual turbulence 
of this sea is necessarily unfavourable to the de- 
velopeinent of animal and vegetable life, and it 
presents hut few varieties of either. Here the 
coral insect rears no monument of its labours 
— the medusa; are too fragile to exist—the fly¬ 
ing-fish Avould find itself benumbed Avith cold 
—and no sooner are the algie detached from 
the rocks, than they arc torn to pieces by the 
AvaA^cs. Several species of oceanic birds, how¬ 
ever, sometimes enliven the prospect; amongst 
Avhich the albatross, the solan goose, the black 
gull, and flie ])intadof>are most conspicuous. 
Seals abound in the clusters of rocky islets that 
li(‘ near the coast, and whales visit the bays in 
Avintcr, and are then caught in considerable 
numbers. Nevertheless, fcAV ])arts of the ocean 
are more solitary and less serene than the South 
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African seas, wliieli, though situated in the 
neighbourhood of the tropics, enjoy little of 
that tranquillity and ])roductivencss which the^ 
uiigiit be expected to derive from tlieir prox¬ 
imity to the sun. 

As it a])pears to me that the Cape of Good 
Hope still merits the appellation bestowed upon 
it by J)iaz, it will be proper to say something 
of these gales of wiiul which so often occur 
there, and which appeared so formidable to that 
navigator. The most violent of these storms 
blow from the north-west, and occur in May, 
.June, and .July; but, generally speaking, they 
are npt particularly dangerous, because there 
is no lee-shorc to be avoided, and because sea¬ 
men Avith common attention may always fore¬ 
tell tbeir approach at least tAvelvc* hours be¬ 
fore their commencement. In no part of the 
ocean is the marine baroiufieter so valuable an 
instrument as in the neighbourhood of South 
Africa. It invariably begins to fall the day 
before tlie setting-in of a north-.wester, and 
does so in a greater or less degree in propor¬ 
tion to the violence of the coming tempest. 
Should the mercury rise even while the gale 
continues to increase in strength, moderate 
weathet may contidently be expected within 
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fifteen Or twenty hours afterwards. These 
gales are almost always accompanied with fc^s 
^d rain, .ind their strength is \ery regular 
throughout their duration They seldom fail 
to blow themselves out, w'ithout any of tho.se 
deceitful lulls and shiftings which cliaracterise 
typhoons and hurricanes, and cause a cross sea, 
more dangc'rous lo a ship tliaii the most furious 
winds. Any well-e<jui])ped ves.sel can safely 
hcave-to oil’ the ("ape, and lie in security, drift¬ 
ing at the rate of one mile and a half an hour. 

It is the fmpiency of the.se gales in the win¬ 
ter, and their always blowing from the same 
quarter, not less than tlu'ir strength, that Raises 
those tremendous waves for which the Cape 
seas have always been so celebrated. 'I'he ra¬ 
pid current«whieh sets through the Mozambique 
Channel, along the eastern coast of Africa, has 
also a con.siderabk' share in producing them ; 
for, running sometimes at the rate of eighty or 
a hundred miles a-day. and being cfiecked in 
its course by an opposing gale, a most tumul¬ 
tuous agitation of the waters is the conse¬ 
quence. It is very difHcidt to eonvey an ac¬ 
curate idea of the magnitude and appearance 
of the ("ape waves in a .strong gale. W'^hen 
a person looks from t he deck of his ship while 
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it is mounting or descending one of them, he 
sees a smootli expanse on every side, and looks 
in vain for any turbulence of the waters im¬ 
mediately round him, the whole s})ace within 
the range of his eye being no more than the 
side of a single wave, which he must })ass over 
before he ean even get in sight of another. 
Ihit this (h'seription applies only when the 
weather is very hazy, as it always is during 
the height of a north-west gale. In (‘lear sun¬ 
shine. the' vision embraces a range of manv 
miles, and the vast ridges e)f water above de'- 
seribed may be obse'rve'd following e.ieh e)ther 
in sijenit and majestic reygukirity. their summits 
crowmed with elazzling w’reaths e.)f foam, w'hile 
the.' valleys that inte'rvene present a tranen’il, 
smoetth, and glassy surface. 

'riiose persons whe) have neve'i been at sea, 
generally form very inae'-’nieite notions of the 
re\'il height eif its waves: and tins arises ehietly 
from the vague' and exaggerated e'xpressiems in 
common use amongst marine'rs. It is ve'ry cer¬ 
tain that the sea never rise's “ niountains high,” 
imr even attains an eleveition ('ejual te» that of 
the lowx^st hill.s; and that the greate'st waves are 
less fewmidable' anel remarkable from the lofti- 
ne'ss of their crests, than on ae'eount of the' 
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prodigious and iriesistiblo body of water that 
composes them. Still, it appears to me, that if 
the vulgar err on one side of the question, ])hi- 
losophers do the same on the other, when they 
assert that no wind, how'cver strong, can cause 
the waves to rise more than six or seven feet 
above the level of the ocean. They, indeed, 
(pialify this by admitting of comj)ound waives 
of a much greater height, formed by the colli¬ 
sion and accumulation of many natural ones, 
and produced by the action of o])])osing winds 
or currents, or bold shores, and various similar 
causes. Boyle, in his Observations on the 
Deepness of the Sea, endeavours to prove 
that the agitation of its waters in stormy wea- 
tljer does not extend many fathoms below its 
surface. He speaks, how'ever, altogether upon 
the authority of others, and the testimony 
which he lirings foTward in support of his 
oj)inions is rather equivocal. An individual, 
ivho was in the habit of descending in a 
diving-bell, told him that once u])on an occa¬ 
sion of the kind, when the waves were seven 
or eight feet high, he found, after reaching an 
inconsiderable de])th, that the waters around 
him were peri'ecth tranquil; and that another 
time, having been lowered into the sea in calm 
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woatlicr, and liaving- reinaiiicd there for a short 
period, he was drawn ii]) again, and found, to 
his astonishment, tluit a storm was raging on 
the face of tlic ocean, though he liad not till 
that moment been aware of anything of the 
kind. He likewise mentions the cx])ericnee of 
a ship-master, Avho used to dive uiidc]' his vessel 
(which drew twelve feet of Avat(*r) while slie 
Avas under sail. l>oth stories have an equal 
degree of ])robahility, and it is likely that the 
hero of tliein Avas one and the sann' ])erson; for 
the man that Avould descend into the ocean in 
a diving-bell, Avhen its waves ^yere seven or 
eighl feet high, certainly would not hesitate 
to venture overboard for amusement in stormy 
Aveathei', to see Avhat Avas going forward under 
the kt'cl of his ship. 

I am Avilling to admit, that the height of the 
waves is ofti'U increased by rellected winds, by 
currents, and l)y tlie character of the neighbour¬ 
ing coasts; but if the inllnrnce of these and 
similar causes is essential to tli(' formation of a 
sea more than six feet high, 1h)av does it happen 
that the Avaves are found to be the larger the 
farther avc go I’rom land? In the vast and 
uidjroken expanse of ocean, eight imndred or 
one thousand miles south of the Cape of (ilood 
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Hope, the waves must surely be what philoso¬ 
phers term natural, in the strictest sense of the 
word ; yet they rise far above the limits which 
it assigns to them. Cook, in his second voyage, 
often mentions the lofty seas which he encoun¬ 
tered in these latitudes ; and sj)caking of some 
ice islands sixty feet high, he says, “ Such was 
the force and height of the waves, that the sea 
broke quite over them.” And in a subsequent 
part of his narrative, he describes an iceberg 
one luiudred feet in heiglit, over wliicli the 
waves bn)ke “ considerably higher.” 

Winstanley, who first erected a lighthouse on 
the Eddystone rock, states that the building, 
though sixty feethigh, was buried in the waves 
in a violent storm, and that even after he had 
raised it fort}' feet more, the sj)ray ap])earod to 
fly another hundred feet above the \'ane. Smea- 
ton, the builder of tlie inrsent Eddystone light¬ 
house, which is ninety-five feet high, confirms 
all this, and declaiTS, that in strong gales from 
the south-west, the structure is often so entirely 
enveloped by the weaves as to be invisible. 

In both of the instances above referred to, 
allowance must of course be made for the in¬ 
creased etevatit)n of the w'aves, arising from 
their sudden and violent collision witli the ob- 
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ject against which they struck. To estimate 
this at two-thirds of the wliole measurement, is 
granting more than is necessary or even reason¬ 
able, and reduces tiie actual lit'iglit of the lofti¬ 
est natural wave to about thirty feet, wliich 
approaches very nearly to what person;# obser¬ 
vation has led me to consider the truth in this 
matter. An accuimd:ition of the waters of the 
ocean much exceeding this, nuiy however take 
place during eartlnpiakes and otlier convulsions 
of nature, as has happened several times on the 
co;ist of C:d;ibri:i, and more ])articularly still at 
the submersion of C;dhio, the port of lama, 
Avhich occurred in 174'5, and destroyed several 
thousand pt'oplc. On tlnit o^sision, it is said, 
tli;it a wave ;it least sixty feet high was seen 
advancing towards the devoted town, which it 
almost instantaneously overxvhelmed. 

In reference to the imrth-wcst g.ales that 
prevail near the Cape of Storms, it is Avorthy of 
remark, th;it the most frequent ;ind foi inidable 
ones come from the same (puirter in both hemi¬ 
spheres. It seems natural enough that north- 
Avest winds should occur oftener :md bloAV Avith 
more violence tluan any other in the North 
Atl.antic and Pacific, and in the Ihiltic and 
Greenland seas, and in various parts of the 
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ocean similarly situated, because we may sup¬ 
pose that the frozen regions at either pole have 
a great influence upon the general direction of 
the winds of each hemisphere. But this does 
not hold good with respect to the southern 
one; f(jr in the neighbourhood of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in much higher southern lati¬ 
tudes, these north-west winds still prevail a con¬ 
siderable jiart of the year, and are remarkable 
both for their strengtl) and duration. They 
cannot have the least connexion witli similar 
winds in the northern hemisphere; for the south¬ 
east trade, which always blows between the 
equator and 2.5” south latitude, forms a broad 
and intercepting^barrier to anything of the 
kind. During December, January, and Febru¬ 
ary, south-east winds prevail often with great 
violence at the Cape of Good Ho])e ; and as 
they are very cold, people generally suppose 
that they come from the frozen regions of the 
south pole. But this is so far fi’om being the 
case, that navigators wlio run down to 37° or 38" 
south, in the months above mentioned, almost 
invariably fall in with strong north-westers; 
and Cook’s second voyage proves that these 
continue to be very common even in the vici¬ 
nity of the Antarctic circle. 

On viewing a map of the world, the first 
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thing that strikes the eye is the vast dispropor¬ 
tion of land in the two hemispheres. The con¬ 
tinents of Asia and America spread themselves 
out immensely, as they extend towards the 
Arctic circle, and the seas in that quarter are 
circumscribed by vast expanses of territory, and 
intersected by islands, archipelagoes, and jie- 
ninsulas. On the contrary, Africa and South 
Amei-ica grow rapidly narrower as they ap¬ 
proach the tropic of Cajwicorn, and from thence 
dwindle into a wedge-like shape ; and, as if des¬ 
titute of solidity, and fearful of encountering 
the boisterousness of a glacial sea, and the col¬ 
lision of mountains of ice, tiiey terminate in 
their celebrated promontories, the one 55° and 
the other 35 short of the pole, leaving a wide 
and uninterrupted expanse of ocean in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

These geographical peculiarities of the south¬ 
ern hemisphere, at once suggest the idea of an 
Antarctic continent ; but it has hitherto been 
sought for in vain, for I will not give the name 
to the lately discovered country called New 
South Shetland, which seems to be merely a 
cluster of'islands having an appearance of conti¬ 
nuous land, owing to mountains of ice extend¬ 
ing between their extremities, and in a manner 
uniting them together. Neither does that coun- 
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try lie in the situation which reason and eertalfli 
natural phenomena would lead us to assigri fo 
the supposed Antarctic continent, which Cook 
supposed must be found (if it docs exist at all) 
either opposite to the southern extremity of 
Africa, or somewhat farther to the eastv\ard. 
The limited extent of Africa south of the equa¬ 
tor was not the chief ground of his opinion, but 
the vast accumulation of ice which lie observed 
in comparatively low latitudes in the southern 
ocean. 

It now seems incontestable, that ice caniiot be 
formed in large quantities cxcejit in the vicinity 
of land ; and that icebergs arc speedily destroyed 
by the action of the winds and waves when they 
float into the open sea. ISTevertlicless, the region 
of ice islands extends at least twelve degrees far¬ 
ther from the pole in the southern than in the 
northern hemisphere'; and some years ago a ship 
encountered several of these at so low a latitude 
as 42”, or within seven degrees of the Cape of 
Good Hope. We must still, therefore, believe in 
the existence of an Antarctic continent, though 
Cook failed in making the discovery, and doubt¬ 
ed if any man ever would accomplish'it. But 
the apparent want of equilibrium in the north¬ 
ern and southern hemispheres, above alluded to, 
does not amount to the extent hitherto sup- 
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posed, fcft it has been ascertained that the vi¬ 
bration of the pendulum in any given latitude at 
sea in the latter, is greater than it is in a corre¬ 
sponding one in the fotmer; and this observation 
proves, that the average depth of the ocean in 
the southern division of the globe falls short of 
what it is in the northern one. 

There is something inexpressibly sublime in 
the character of the southern lands hitherto dis¬ 
covered. It js true, that they present much the 
same features as the Arctic regions ; but their re¬ 
lative position is dissimilar to that of the latter, in 
so far as they are totally separated from the rest of 
the world by a turbulent ocean of vast and un- 

I* 

interrupted extent. Greenland and Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla belong either to America or 
to Asia, and are in the neighbourhood of civil¬ 
ized Europe, and arc bounded by seas where 
ships annually resort for commerce and fishing. 
But Sandwich Land, the Ultima Thule Australis, 
has, as far as we know, been only once seen by 
human beings, through a veil of drifting snow 
and through vistas of icebergs, and probably 
will never again be visited ; and it is nearly the 
same with the great island of South Georgia, 
which stands isolated and desert in the midst of 
a raging ocean. 

VOL. I. N 
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These countries produce nothing in summer 
but coarse grass, and no animals of any descrip¬ 
tion are to be found upoh them ; and their black 
mountainous cliffs, whitened by surf, either en¬ 
tirely forbid the approach of ships, or are scooped 
into sullen and gloomy bays of small extent, 
where there is a fathomless depth of silent water, 
and where the sun’s rays can seldom penetrate, 
on account of the loftiness of the arched preci¬ 
pices which inclose them. 

Whether Bartholomew Diaz was the first na¬ 
vigator who doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
is a question which has been the subject of 
many learned dissertations, and which is still 
undecided. In the opinion of some, the Plieni- 
cians, and of others, the Carthaginians, had cir¬ 
cumnavigated Africa many centuries before the 
era of the Portuguese discovery of a new route 
to India ; and it is insisted that notices of such 
voyages are to be found in the works of various 
ancient historians. Strabo seems to be of opi¬ 
nion that Homer himself had some knowledge 
of an expedition of the kind, for he makes Me- 
nelaus, in tlie Odyssey, tell Telemachus, that he 
had sailed into the country of the Ethiopians. 
But as Menelaus could not have entered the 
Ked Sea from the Mediterranean, or navigated 
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the Nile higher tlian its first cataracts, the only 
way of explaining how he visited Ethiopia ap¬ 
pears to Strabo to be in supposing that he had 
passed through the Pillars of Hercules, and cir¬ 
cumnavigated Africa, and reached the former 
country by way of the Erythrean Sea; or that 
the Isthmus of Suez was at that time covered 
with water, and that Menelaus sailed over it. 
But it strikes me that the whole difficulty is 
solved by a passage in Diodorus Siculus, which 
indicates that the country called Ethiopia in the 
time of Homer extended fartlier to the west¬ 
ward than it was subse(|uent1y considered to 
do. piodorus say,s, that a vessel with a.favour- 
able wind may sail from the Palus Maeotides to 
Ilhodes in ten days, and from thence to Alex¬ 
andria in f<Mir days, and up the Nile into Ethio- 

m 

pin in ten days more. This proves that it was 
possible to go by water froth the Mediterranean 
into Ethio])ia, and that the latter nameivas for¬ 
merly given to those regions of Eg 3 "pt which 
border upon the first cataracts of tJie Nile. 

It has been justly remarked by various writ- 
. ers, that had any one circumnavigated Africa 
in early times, and returned to tell his tale, we 
should find some distinct and exact notice of 
so important an event in the works of the 
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ancient historians. To this it maybe added, 
that had such a voyage been made, tbe anci¬ 
ents would have possessed some knowledge of 
the constellations of the southern hemisphere. 
But as nothing of the kind appears in their 
writings, it seems tolerably certain that the 
Portuguese, who explored the western coast of 
Africa in the time of Prince Henry, were the 
first Europeans that ever crossed the equator. 
As neither the Phenician nor Carthaginian 
mariners were acquainted with the compass, 
they would find it requisite to observe the 
stars assiduously while at sea ; and had they 
ever saijed beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
reached even the tropic of Cancer, the new ap¬ 
pearance presented by the heavens must have 
strongly excited their attention, and been re¬ 
garded as the most imjjortant and interesting 
record of their voyRge. It is to be regretted 
that the journals of lliaz and De Gama have 
not been preserved, for their account of the 
impressions caused in their minds by the suc¬ 
cessive appearance of the various constellations 
of the southern hemisphere, must have been 
not the least curious ])art of them. When 
they had passed the equator, and found that 
the polar star was no longer visible, they 
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would feel as if the chain connecting them 
with the northern world was broken; and as 
they continued to advance to the southward, 
the closing'of each day would be a time of 
intense interest, and they would anxiously 
watch tlie stars coming foi’th, impatient to 
ascertain whether the iieavens were about to 
present any new wonders. , 

The constellation of the Cross is particularly 
striking, both from its form and its splendour. 
The first notice which we have of it is to be 
found in the abstract of a voyage of a Por¬ 
tuguese pik)t to the Island of .St. Thomas in 
1520 . The passage referred to runs thus:— 
“ When he arrived at the llio de Ouro, which 
is under the tropic of Cancer, he saw with asto¬ 
nishment four new stars, remarkable for their 
size and brillianey, and which, says he, arc dis¬ 
posed in the form of a cross.” Since that time, 
various travellers of much greater celebrity 
have related the impressions which they re¬ 
ceived from the first view of the constellations 

« 

of the south, and particularly Humboldt, who 
often alludes to the subject with enthusiasm. 
“ The traveller,” says he, “ feels that he is not 
in Europe when he sees the immense constel¬ 
lation of the Ship, or the phosphorescent clouds 
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of Magellan, arise in the horizon. The heavens 
and the earth, everything in the equinoctial re¬ 
gions assumes an exotic character. We saw 
distinctly for the first time the Cross of the 
south, on the nights of the 4th and 5th of July, 
in latitude 16” north. It was strongly inclined, 
and appeared from time to time between the 
clouds, the centre of which, furrowed by un¬ 
condensed lightnings, reflected a silvery bright¬ 
ness. If a traveller may be permitted to speak 
of his personal emotions, 1 shall add, that on 
that night I saw one of the reveries of luy 
earliest youth, accomplished.” Spix and Von 
Martins, known from their scientific travels in 
Brazil, also speak with animation of the skies 
of the southern hemisphere; and even Thun- 
berg, who is seldom betrayed into ex])ressions 
of emotion or admiration upon any subject, 
becomes enlivened iiere, and regrets his small 
acquaintance with astronomy. “ I was ex¬ 
tremely sorry,” says he, in his Travels in South 
Africa^ “ that I had not taken more pains to 
learn so noble a science, and would with plea¬ 
sure have exchanged for the knowledge of a 
single constellation all those (botanical) defini¬ 
tions with which I had formerly burdened my 
memory.” 
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The meteorology of the South African 
ocean presents few peculiarities. Hurricanes 
and waterspouts are scarcely known there, and 
thunder-storms and other electrical phenomena 
occur very seldom. At sea, between the tro¬ 
pic .of Capricorn and the Cape of Good Hope, 
on both sides of the continent, the transparency 
of the atmosphere exceeds what is known in 
any •other part of the world ; and Kuropean 
astronomers, on first visiting these latitudes, 
contemplate witli astonishment the nocturnal 
splendour of the heavens, in which tlie naked 
eye can ])erceivo stars of two (l(?g)-ces less 
magnitude tlian it can discern in the northern 
skies. Here .Jupiter and Venus shine with 
startling refulgence, and cause o])aque bodies 
to cast well-defined shadows; the fixed star 
Aldebaran ap})ears nearly as ruddy as Mars ; 
Castor and Pollux seem to* reflect each other’s 
light; the Corona Australis, dim and obscure 
in other latitudes, displays the lustre of its 
gems; and Orion appears preternaturally bril¬ 
liant and gigantic. During the monotony of a 
voyage, a sky of this kind affords countless 
resources to the instructed and speculative 
mind; and nowhere can it be contemplated 
under such favourable circumstances as at sea. 
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where a regular horizon, and the absence of all 
intervening objects, allow the eye to range un¬ 
wearied over the whole sweep of the heavens, 
and enjoy their concentrated splendour at one 
and the same moment. 
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Fkw headlan{l,s in the world present a cha¬ 
racter so striking and defined as the Cape of 
Cilood Hope. Its boldness and majesty conform 
well with the vast magnitude of the continent 
of which it forms the southern extremity. The 
lion is ))ropcrly the einblem of Africa, because 
the noblest species of that animal is peculiarly 
found there; and it is singular that Nature 
should have carved one of the three mountains 
composing the Cape promontory into a corre¬ 
sponding shaj)e. The likeness in question is not 
at all fanciful or forced, but nearly as accurate 
and regular, in certain I'espects, as would have 
been produced had human labour been employed 
upon an equally large scale. The Lion’s Hill 
displays a colossal statue of the animal in a 
couchant posture, the crown of the head being 
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two thousand five hundred feet high, and the 
hind-quarters about sixteen hundred; while a 
tongue of land, extending from the inferior 
part of these, forms the tail of the gigantic 
monster. Had the artist who proposed to fa¬ 
shion a statue of Alexander the Great out of 
Mount Athos, been allowed to execute his plan, 
it is doubtful if the resemblance to the original 
would have been more perfect than it is in the 
natural animal colossus pf South Africa. 

Neither I)iaz, nor Vasco de Gama, nor t'abr il, 
nor many of their successors, could luive seen 
Lion’s Hill, or at least been aware of its pecu¬ 
liar contour, which is not discoverable from sea 
until a ship has entered Table Hay ; and though 
it is uncertain where the I'ortuguese first land¬ 
ed, we may believe that it w'as not in a port 
whose unsheltered expanse would be highly un¬ 
inviting to mariners who had so much cause, 
both from hearsay and experience, to dread the 
tempests for which the South African seas were 
at that time so celebrated. Saldanha Hay was 
more likely the first resort of the early voyagers; 
for in most of the old charts of South Africa it 
is called Table Bay, from whence we may sup¬ 
pose that it was frequented under that name, till 
Van Rebeck landed in Table Bay in 1650, and 
discovered and pointed out its general superio- 
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rity over the other ports of South Africa. It 
would seem surprising, that a country so favour- 
lably and conveniently situated as T;he Cape of 
Good Hope should have remained uncolonized 
and almost unvisited till more than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years after its discovery, were not 
an explanation of the fact to be found in the 
scarcity and badness of its harbours. Between 
the moutli, of the Orange River on the west 
side of the continent, and that of the Kitkamma 
on the east one, an extent of coast amounting 
to fourteen hundred miles, and embracing the 
whole colony, there is not one tolerable harbour, 
with the exception of Saldanha Bay, which is 
almost useless on account of the scarcity of 
wood and water in its neighbourhood. The 
other places frecpientcd by shipping in the pre¬ 
sent day are no better than coves and open 
bays, in which vessels at best are sheltered from 
only one wind, and are daily liable to be driven 
on shore and disabled or lost. It is not astonish¬ 
ing then, that the earlier navigators sailing to 
and from India should have touched as seldom 
as possible upon a coast Avhere violent tempests 
are as common as secure harbours are rare, and 
where there were neither spices nor precious 
metals to repay the dangers of the navigation. 

The general aspect of the Cape of tiood 
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Hope, as viewed from the sea, is not inviting; 
and it is the previous long voyage alone that 
disposes the* stranger coining in sight of it to" 
find something beautiful in its scenery, and to 
anticipate any local enjoyment diuang a resi¬ 
dence in the country. The mountains are stern, 
rugged, and for the most part destitute of wood; 
the sliores present little cultivation, and few ap¬ 
pearances of being inhabited; and the grass is 
scanty, and confined to the low grounds; and a 
strong surf generally breaks along the rock- 
bound coasts. But nevertheless a tranquil gran¬ 
deur, and a character of magnitude and con¬ 
sistency pervade the whole; and if the land¬ 
scape wants that variety, and those rich tints, 
which belong to the exterior of many countries 
situated in a less happy climate, it at least offers 
nothing repulsive or unharmonious. 

The favourable position of South Africa as 
regards latitude, and the variety of surface which 
its territory presents, ought to render it one of 
the most fertile, convenient, and highly-gifted 
regions in the world; but as the traveller ad¬ 
vances into its interior, he seeks in vain for 
these characters; and, astonished and bewildered 
by the desolation that surrounds him, he tries 
to discover the cause of Nature’s unkindness to 
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SO vast a countr)^ and asks himself whether it 
can have always been in the state in which he 
sees it. Ranges of mountains denuded of soil, 
and traversed by deep furrows — their summits 
carved into fantastic shapes by the action of the 
elements, and their declivities scooped out into 
vast basins and other cavities — intervening 
plains overspread with the detritus of sand¬ 
stone formations, and Avith masses of the same 
kind of rock, and producing only scattered 
tufts of coarse grass or acrid plants—wide 
channels of torrents, and deep beds of rivers per¬ 
fectly dry, or affording brackish w^ater in little 
pools far apart — arc the grand and leading fea¬ 
tures of an immense proportion of the territory 
of South Africa. But this scene of barrenness 
and desolation, which ought to belong to the An¬ 
tarctic regions, enjoys an indulgent and tempe¬ 
rate climate, and bears no mark of ever having 
experienced the shock of earthquakes, or the 
desolating fire of volcanoes, or tlie fury of the 
hurricane; and in no ])art of the wmrld, perhaps, 
is there so strong a contrast between the sky 
and the region lying beneath it — the one 
being genial, mild, and brilliant; the other 
wild, treeless, and fearfully desert. 

South Africa seems to be a worn-out and 
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emaciated country. Its mountains without soil 
or verdure resemble skeletons, and its unwater¬ 
ed plains, incapable of supplying the nourish¬ 
ment necessary for the process of vegetation, 
are like an animal body in wliich the circulation 
has ceased from disease or exhaustion. Here 
we find none of the rotund forms of youthful 
nature, but wrinkles and decrepitude, and pro¬ 
stration of strength. The plains of South Afri¬ 
ca being overwhelmed by the debris of its own 
mountains, may we not suppose that, before 
this took place, they were as fertile and popu¬ 
lous as they are now barren and desert; and that 
the country has produced within itself the 
causes of its own destruction, as is the case with 
Egypt, where the fertile borders of the Nile are 
continually narrowing from the encroachment 
of the sands of the neighbouring deserts? and 
this change was in* operation three thousand 
years ago ; for when the priests of Memphis, in 
their mythological allegories, represen tedTyphon 
as endeavouring to enter the bed of Isis, they 
meant no more than that the sands of Libya 
were gradually drifting towards the banks of 
the Nile, and had a tendency to overspread them 
and destroy their fertility, as has since been 
partly verified. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that the countries 
lying in the same parallel of latitude as South 
Africa, both to the eastward and westward, 
should bear a strong resemblance to her in their 
physical defects. Nearly the whole south-west 
coast of New Holland is a barren sandy desert, 
uninhabitable on account of want of water: 
and directing our view to South America, we 
find in the vast arid and desert plains called 
Pampas, bordei'ing on the Ilio de la Plata, a 
repetition of the same repulsive characters. It 
is true, that both of these regions being very 
flat and scantily wooded, the scarcity of water 
under which they suffer is much less difficult 
to account for than in South Africa, which is 
everywhere intersected by ranges of hills and 
mountains of considerable elevation, and in 
many districts refreshed by abundant and pe¬ 
riodical rains. Barrow’s'explanation of this 
anomaly seems more satisfactory than any other 
that has yet been offered. He says, that nearly 
all the elevated lands of South Africa consist 
of sandstone resting upon a basis of granite, 
which latter sometimes rises above the general 
surface of the country, but is more commonly 
sunk many feet, below it. In the first case, 
abundant springs are always found, becau.se the 
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rain, after filtering through the porous sand* 
stone, is stopped in its progress downwards by 
the dense and impenetrable granite, and is forced 
to find egress horizontally, which it does in the 
form of springs and rivulets; but when the 
upper surface of the stratum of granite lies 
below the level of the neighbouring country, 
the water descends in the same way till it meets 
it, and then runs off under-ground, unseen by 
man, and useless to the superincumbent soil. 
The correctness of this theory would soon be 
brought to the test, were the farmers in tlie in¬ 
terior of South Africa in the liabit of digging 
wells, as these would enable us to ascertain 
whether water was always to be found by boring 
down to the surface of the granite. 

The grand characteristic of South Africa 
being a scarcity of water, it is easy to suppose 
that the general appcaran{>e of tlie country must 
almost everywliere indicate tlie existence of 
that evil to the most superficial observer. Ihit 
still there arc many considerable tracts of land 
which form an exception to this, and which vie 
in beauty with the most fertile spots in Eu¬ 
rope. In general, the territory which a stranger 
first has an opportunity of viewing, is a small 
district called Wynberg, in the neighbourhood 
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of Cape Town, "which is calculated to give an 
equally favoajrable and false idea of the interior 
of the colony to those who yield too readily to 
first impressions. M^yiiberg is covered with 
country-houses, gardens, vineyards, pasture and 
cornfields, and woodlands; and is abundantly 
watered by never-failing springs and rivulets 
descending from Table JMountain. Here may 
be found congregated a vast variety of plants 
and trees indigenous to opposite climates, but 
accommodating themselves in a wonderful man¬ 
ner to the soil' of South Africa. The avenues 
and pleasure-grounds, and even the public roads, 
are in many places adorned wdth oaks not in¬ 
ferior in magnitude an^ beauty to the finest in 
Europe, and producing acorns of an extraor¬ 
dinary size and excellence. The same species 
of fir that is found in the mountains of Norway, 
may be seen growing in clumps of vast height, 
and towering above all the neighbouring woods. 
In the lower and more sheltered garden-grounds, 
the banana, emblem of the torrid zone, evolves 
its long and gracefully depending leaves under 
the shade of orchards of peach and nectarine 
trees. Not far off', the vines of France and 
Italy dazzle the eye with the brightness of 
their green, which contrasts agreeably with the 
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silvery grey foliage of the protea argentea, 
plantations of which are found interspersed in all 
directions. In exploring the gardens, one meets 
with the tea-tree of China, the date of Arabia, 
and the loquat of Northern India. The orange, 
fig, and mulberry, grow everywhere, and yield 
abundance of fruit; and the apple, and pear, 
and ])lum, and other orchard trees of Europe, 
are not less common and productive. Nowhere 
perhaps does vegetation ap])ear under so great 
a variety of forms as in the territory of Wyn- 
berg; for there theHindoo, the Eastern Islander, 
the South European, and the Norwegian, may 
each find some of the productions of their re¬ 
spective countries, and be reminded of tlie rural 
scenes and enjoyments of tlieir native land. 

When it is considered that nothing deserving 
the name of fruit is indigenous to South Africa, 
it will appear the more singular that so many 
different sorts, bi-ought from so many different 
countries, should not only thrive, but attain 
perfection there. All the trees above enumer¬ 
ated have been imported by the Dutch, who, 
on taking possession of the Cape, found that it 
produced no plant or vegetable worthy of cul- 
tivatioiT, or of any use to civilized man, unless 
the aloe and mimosa should be considered an 
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exception. Many of the European fruits liave 
been improved by transplantation, particularly 
peaches, nectarines, melons, and mulberries; and 
if the wine made from the Cape grapes is in¬ 
different, the fault lies with the manufacturer, 
and not in the material. The above remark is 
also applicable to the garden vegetables that 
have at different times been naturalized in the 
colony. All of them arc cultivated with the 
greatest success; and the potatoes, pease, cab¬ 
bages, caidiflowers, &c. raised there, are by no 
means inferior to those of the temperate regions 
of Europe. Some go so far as to assert, that 
even the protea argentca, wdiich is so useful as 
firewood, is not a native of South Africa, but 
was brought from St. Helena: though I cannot 
accede to this ; for the tree in question is now 
found growing at a great elevation on the de¬ 
clivities of the Devil’s IMountain, where it is 
impossible to believe that it ever was planted 
by the hand of man. AVith respect to the oak 
and fir, no one thinks of disj)uting their Euro¬ 
pean origin; and though these and otlier timber 
trees flourish at the Cape, still its soil and cli¬ 
mate seem more peculiarly favourable for the 
production of fruit. After travelling a whole 
day through barren and sandy deserts in the in- 
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terior of the colony, I have been astonished and 
delighted, on reaching a boor’s house, to find 
beside it a peach orchard covered with blos¬ 
soms, and exhaling odour, and actually present¬ 
ing the only vegetable form within the range 
of the eye. 

Wynberg, however, owes much of its beauty 
and high cultivation to its having been the 
spot out of the limits of Cape Town first plant¬ 
ed and improved by the Dutch. Vander Stel, 
one of the earlier governors of the colony, chose 
Constantia, now celebrated for its wines, for 
a country residence, which no doubt induced 
many of the wealthier settlers to build houses 
in the neighbourhood, and adorn them with 
gardens and vineyards. Other parts of the 
country, not very distant, make a near approach 
in agreeablencss to Wynberg, particularly Dra- 
kenatein and the Paarl; but being farther inland, 
they have not enjoyed the same advantages as 
the latter in obtaining foreign plants, and nei¬ 
ther have those which they do possess yet had 
time to become much diffused or to attain great 
perfection. 

The extreme part of the peninsula of South 
Africa is separated from the rest of the country 
by a chain of mountains, which extends com- 
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pletely across the continent in a senjicircular 
direction, forming an impenetrable barrier, ex¬ 
cept in those places where deep chasms called 
kloofs, improved by hunjan labour, admit of 
the passage of travellers, cattle, and waggons. 
None of the Dutch ventured to settle beyond 
these mountains for a considerable time after 
they had colonized the Cape ; but population 
increasing, and land becoming scarce, the emi¬ 
grants at length found it necessary to extend 
themselves into the back country, liut before 
this took place, the peninsular tract of land 
which Nature has walled off in the manner 
above described, was tolerably well peopled and 
cultivated, and it is now, and always has been, 
the most civilized and agreeable part of tlie 
colony. It appears that several of the first 
Dutch governors were of opinion that the set¬ 
tlement shoidd be confined*to the territjory in 
question; for their judgment was sound enough 
to enable them to perceive that the Cape of Good 
Hope would never be of any value to Holland, 
or to any other nation, except as a place of re¬ 
freshment for ships engaged in the India or 
China trade, as has since been fully verified. 
And it would be well for Great Britain were 
the colony concentrated upon the extremity of 
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South Africa, instead of being scattered over 
many thousand square miles, as it is at present. 
In the former case, indeed, the population would 
necessarily be very small, from the narrowness 
of the territory assigned to it. But of what use 
to the parent country is a large population in 
South Africa? On the contrary, it is injurious; 
because it entails upon her the inconvenience 
and expense of •su})porting a great military, 
civil, and judicial establishment, which the trade 
of the colony is too inconsiderable and unim¬ 
portant to repay. The southern angle of Africa, 
which nature has so completely separated from 
the interior country, would, if properly settled 
and cultivated, produce sufficient supplies of 
every description for all the Indian shij)ping of 
Europe, and would be cheaply and easily de¬ 
fended, and would require but a small civil 
establishment for its internal government. Had 
the colony been thus limited from the first, the 
Hottentots, undisturbed by the encroachment 
of Europeans, would have remained stationary 
in the back country, and reared cattle in secu¬ 
rity, and sold them at a low rate for the con¬ 
sumption of the settlement. 

The territory in question is still the most 
populous and best cultivated part of the colony. 
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tliough it presents in different quailers a consi¬ 
derable extent of arid sandy plains. The farms 
are generally not far distant from each other; 
their owners are mostly in good circumstances ; 
their houses are neat and substantially built, and 
they enjoy many of the best comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life. The country is interspersed 
with villages more or less considerable, and the 
roads between them are good. A tract of land, 
called Hottentotsi Holland, on account of its 
levelness and resemblance to the flats of the 
United Provinces, and lying at the foot of the 
range of mountains already alluded to, is very 
densely peopled, and offers an agreeable picture 
of cultivation and social order, unmixed with 
almost any feature^ of African wildness and 
sterility. The settlements of the Paarl, Stellen¬ 
bosch, Drakenstein, and Franchbock, • have a 
similar character; and the*European stranger 
visiting them secs nothing that particularly re¬ 
minds him that he is in a foreign country, except 
the total absence of natui’al woodland. 

It is not till he travels some distance into the 
interior, that he finds himself in the heart of 
African scenery. In doing this, he must pass 
one of the three kloofs or openings in the moun¬ 
tains ; and as these kinds of defiles are met with 
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everywhere throughout the country, it will be 
proper to say something of them here. In ge¬ 
neral they are formed partly by nature and 
partly by art; for when it happens that a range 
of hills interposes itself between two inhabited 
districts, rendering communication difficult or 
impossible, the residents find out the spot where 
the land is least elevated, or where it is divided 
by a valley, and mutually set about making a 
road fit for the passage of houses and cattle, and 
the rude and strong-wheeled vehicles of the 
country. Kloofs are more or less steep and dif¬ 
ficult of ascent, according to the populousness 
and intercourse of the neighbouring regions. 
Those situated in old settlements are often 
tolerably smooth, safe, and convenient; while 
others, far in the interior, are in many instances 
so rugged and dangerous as to risk the destruc¬ 
tion of the travcller*s waggons, and the laming 
or even death of some of his oxen. 

The two kloofs, called the Witzenberg and 
Scarfedeberg, are the worst in the colony. 
They are produced by a double range of moun¬ 
tains, separated by a valley about a mile and a 
half wide; and it requires eight hours to pass 
them in a bullock-waggon, though the whole 
distance does not exceed nine miles. It is usual 
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for travellers going" this road to hire a team of 
oxen to carry them across the two kloofs, while 
their own cattle, being unyoked, follow the 
waggon at their ease, and are relieved from a day 
of fatigue which .would unfit them for work for 
a week after. The sum commonly paid on such 
occasions is from three to four guineas — in ap¬ 
pearance a large amount for a ^iece of labour of 
the kind, but in reality not very considerable; 
for cattle in ascending the Witzenbci’g often fall 
down and break their legs, or roll over the pre¬ 
cipice and are killed; and the value of a good 
ox in that part of the country is never less than 
two pounds sterling. 

In the kloof to which the reader’s attention 
is now directed,.and which 1 myself have tra¬ 
versed, the road winds along the side of a steep 
hill, which, though the lowest of the range to 
which it belongs, is still* about one thousand 
feet high. The path never exceeds three yards 
in width, and is so completely covered with 
large stones, that it seems as if the workmen 
employed in its formation had endeavoured to 
obstruct it and render it impassable, instead of 
toiling to do the reverse. On the right hand the 
hill rises as perpendicularly as a wall; and on 
the left, it slopes very abruptly down to the 
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plain below; and so confined is the intervening 
road, that a waggon as it winds along is either 
grazing the cliff on the one side, or trembling 
on the brink of the precijiice on the other. In 
many places large masses of stone project into 
the road like buttresses, narrowing it so much 
that there is scarcely room for a waggon to 
pass ; and the slightest restiveness of the oxen, 
or inattention on the part of the driver, would 
be followed by some fatal or inseparable acci¬ 
dent. The wearied animals ])rocced at a slow 
and regular pace, except w here any particular 
impediment to the progress of the waggon oc¬ 
curs, and tlicn the driver finds it necessary to 
urge them to exertion both by his voice and his 
wdiip. The fore oxen often stumble, and even 
fall u])on their faces ; and tlie panting and fre- 
(juent bellowdng of the wdiole team show how 
severe their toil is, and make it requisite that 
they should be allowed to stop and enjoy a lit¬ 
tle breathing-time every tw'o or three hundred 
feet of the way. 

The first thing that strikes the stranger on 
entering the interior of South Africa, is the 
scantiness of its population, and the remote¬ 
ness of the farms from each other. In the dis¬ 
trict of Swellcndam, wdiich is one of the best 
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•settled and most cultivated divisions of the 
colony, the houses are on an average eight or 
ten miles apart, and the intervening country 
is generally a desert, partially covered with 
low shrubs and coarse grass, and unenlivened 
by any other objects, except perhaps a herd 
of sheep or oxen. Even these, however, arc 
seldom seen in the neighbourhood of a public 
road ; because the pastures there being mostly 
eaten up by the cattle of travellers, the resi¬ 
dent boors send their flocks to more distant 
and retired spots. 'Frees or brushwood are 
e.xtremcly rare on the plains, and still more 
so on the hills; the lowest ranges of which pre¬ 
sent those barren, naked, and Aveather-beaten 
summits, Avhich in most other countries we 
are accustomed to find only in mountains of 
considerable elevation. Nor is game by any 
means plentiful, even in •districts more thinly 
settled than has been described ; for the ex¬ 
treme openness of the country enables animals 
of every kind to see a great distance around 
them, and they arc shy and timid in propor¬ 
tion, and ahvays make off as soon as they ob¬ 
serve any one approaching. 'Fhe number of 
travellers, it may be supposed, is very small 
in the remoter ))arts of the colony; and one 
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may journey for days together without meet¬ 
ing a single individual, except at the farm¬ 
houses whicli occur on the way. The above 
is doubtless a gloomy picture, but nevertheless 
scenes of the kind have their attractions; and 
if Nature in the interior of South Africa seldom 
appears in rich and varied attire, she is always 
simple, serene, and sublime. 

The traveller may proceed several hundred 
miles and never once perceive any material or 
even describable alteration in the aspect of the 
country. Sometimes he will descend the sides 
of a valley of moderate depth, and sometimes 
climb a deej) kloof or defile; and one day a 
range of hills will closely skirt the road, and 
the next they will be at a considerable distance 
from it; but he will never have occasion to 
plunge into a foiest, or go along the borders 
of a lake, or pass thi*ough cultivated fields, or 
enter a village, or, in short, experience any of 
that “ sweet vicissitude and grateful change” 
which lend such charms and animation to a 
journey through wild and solitary regions 
more fertile and highly favoured than South 
Africa. He will often cross the dry bed of 
a torrent, and have reason to regret that it 
contains no water; and when a running stream 
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lies in his route, he will see it afar off, and 
be able to trace its course by the band of 
thick shrubbery extending along both its 
banks. And he will feel the more delighlr 
on reaching one of those oases of verdure 
and vegetation, from their being of so rare 
occurrence in the arid wastes of Africa. There, 
in the vicinity of a never-failing stream, or 
on the banks of a river, Nature assumes some 
of her most agreeable aspects. Groves of aca¬ 
cia and mimosa, and clumps of odorous and 
flowering shrubs, form places of shelter for 
birds and insects. The sound of the rijjpling 
waters drops blandly upon the car, in place of 
the unvarying and husky sweep of the wind 
over a country presenting nothing to impede 
its progress. The rays of the setting sun are 
softly broken by the stems and the foliage of 
interposing trees, instead* of shooting along the 
sandy surface in broad defined bands of liglit; 
and the winnowing noise of flights of birds 
returning to their nests, breathes a language of 
security and composure. The "scenery of the 
interior parts of South Africa has so great a 
general similarity, that a single description will 
suffice to convey an idea of the usual aspect 
of nature there, in districts which are neither 
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thickly inhabited, nor in a state of cultiva- 
tioTi. The following picture is one out of 
rcscuihlh)^' itf wliich I hdd tin 

t)pportunity of contemplating in the course of 
my travels through the colony. 

From the bottom of a kloof which I had 
ascended, a plain fifteen miles wide, and more 
than thirty long, stretched to the westward. 
Its surface was completely covered with ferny 
shrubs growing close together and to an equal 
height, and undulating simultaneously when a 
breeze passed over them. Their continuous¬ 
ness however was broken, and to a long ex¬ 
tent, in two directions, though from very dif¬ 
ferent causes. The course of the road, or ra¬ 
ther waggon-track, leading to the kloof, could 
be perceived winding through the bushes for 
a great way, the reddish hue of the denuded 
soil rendering it very conspicuous; and fol¬ 
lowing an opposite direction, and intersecting 
the path, ran a small rivulet, deep and narrow 
in its channel. Its waters glittering under the 
setting sun enabled the eye to pursue their 
course for many miles, and the whole resem¬ 
bled a golden serpent creeping through a low 
and dense thicket. The plain was bounded on 
each side by a range of hills, rising some¬ 
what abruptly, and covered two-thirds of 
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their height with shrubs of the same species 
as those found below. Near their^ summits 
vegetation entirely disappeared; and the sur¬ 
face was bristled with sharp and angular frag¬ 
ments of rock, projecting separately from the 
ground, or appearing like the edges of narrow 
strata, and sometimes like basaltic columns. 
On the tops of some of the hills, large frag¬ 
ments of rock w'ere piled upon each other in 
the most fantastic and unaccountable manner, 
and others of a slender form stood perpen¬ 
dicularly amongst them like isolated pillars. 
The valley was terminated in the west by 
three successive ranges of mountains, whose 
numci’ous summits, presenting many varieties 
of outline, received the full blaze of the set¬ 
ting sun, and though the most distant, were 
in reality the most conspicuous and attractive 
features of the landsca])ei The whole of this 
extensive scene was a solitude. No animal of 
any kind could be observed wandering upon 
the plain ; scarcely was the hum of an insect 
heard, nor did even the smallest birds appear 
amongst the shrubs; and the rivulet rippled 
along untasted and uncnjoyed, though in a 
country where water is one of the scarcest and 
most valuable gifts of nature. 

The banks of South African rivers are in 
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general remarkable for steepness anfl slippfriness, 
and sometimes, as ip the Great Fish Kiver, for a 
rocky precipitousness which renders them im¬ 
passable except at particular places. The descent 
and fordagc for waggons is often very dangerous 
in the rainy season, and requires great caution 
lest the oxen should be carried down by the 
current and the vehicle upset in the middle of 
the stream, or lest, after having crossi'd it, they 
should be unable to climb the bank and be 
drawn backwards by the v\ eight behind them. 
In all cases w'hcre there is any risk of accidents 
of this kind, it is necessaiy to make the person 
whose business it is to lead tlie cattle, swim the 
river in front of them, holding in his hands a 
thong attaclied to the liorns (»f tlu' fore oxen, 
in order that they ma) be encouraged to struggle 
against the current. This deepness of channel 
is always a source of .great iiTconvenience when 
the traveller pursues an unfrc(juented route, as 
he may require to explore the banks of a river 
for several miles before he can succeed in dis¬ 
covering a place where his cattle can descend 
to drink. 

Nearly all the rivulets and mountain-ton.«'nts 
in South Africa cease to flow from December or 
January till May, and several of the most con- 
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siderable rivers are without current during that 
season, or offer only scattered pools of water. 
At the first view of tliese deep and dry channels, 
one is led to snj)])ose that the course of the 
stream whicli formed them has been eha-nged by 
some convulsion of nature ; Si) dis])roportioned is 
the quantity of water (should there be riuy at all,) 
to the magnitude of the chasm within whicli 
it is collected, lint in July and August, these 
apparently deserted channels overflow with ])ro-. 
digious torrents, whicli sweep everything before 
them, and annually scoop out new and exten¬ 
sive! sinuosities in the hanks wliich but partially 
coniine them. 

The geiK^ral scanaty of water throughout 
South Africa gives a peculiar feature^ to tra¬ 
velling in that (*ountry. In all the northern 
])arts of the world, watei* is a thing wliich we 
expect to find everywhere* ‘or anywhere, and 
there the mere* idea of a delie*ieneyy of it never 
enters the mind. lint in Soutli iVfrica the 
subject is constantly forced u])on tlie atten¬ 
tion, and the travelk'r must regulate all his 
movxMnents with refe*re*ne‘e to the situation and 
distribution of springs and rivulets — halting 
when lie meets with one, though it might 
otherwise be inconvenient to do so, or conti- 
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nuing to advance, however fatigued he may feel, 
till he reaches a fit place of refi’eshment for his 
cattle. The water obtained from ponds and 
rivulets is often so had that nothing but neces¬ 
sity could induce any one to drink it. Besides 
being commonly deep-coloured and muddy, it 
most likely has a brackish or silicious taste, or 
is strongly impregnated with muriate of mag¬ 
nesia, and intolerably bitter, as I found to be 
the case in the water of the Lion’s lliver near 
Beaufort. Salt lakes and springs occur in many 
places ; and 1 have met with a few large pools so 
strongly impregnated with sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen, that their odour \lhs perceptible two miles 
off. It is very certain that in many parts of the 
interior of the country the sj)rings and rividets 
are drying up, and the annual rains becoming 
more scanty and irregular. The traveller often 
meets with houses and farms that have heeti de¬ 
serted by their owners on account of a permanent 
failure in the supply of water which they once 
enjoyed; and other places are tenable only 
two-thirds or half of the year for a similar rea¬ 
son. In 1818, when it was found necessary to 
establish a new drosdy upon the northern fron¬ 
tier of the colony, government selected with 
that view the present site of Beaufort, as being 
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a fertile, well-watered, and eligible spot, and 
purchased the land of a boor for fourteen thou¬ 
sand rixdollars. It was at that time so cele¬ 
brated for its luxuriant ])astures as to have re¬ 
ceived a Dutch name desigiiating these; but 
when I visited the jdaee in the spring of 1830 , 
I found the nciglibourliood so dry and barren 
that tlie cattle were dying i'or want of food ; 
and the inhabitants assured me that they had 
enjoyed no regular rains for six years, and point¬ 
ed out the iinmoistencal channel of the (iamka 
River in corroboration of their statements. In 
the district of Albany, where British settlers are 
chieflv located, an increasing drought has of 
late been experienced, and many of them an¬ 
ticipate a period wlien they will be obliged to 
abandon their farms on that account, and seek 
new lands in some more favoured situation. 

The rarity of flowing waters in South Afri¬ 
ca during the summer season, renders those 
that do exist places of resort for all kinds of 
wild animals; though I much question the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of terrible and obstinate com¬ 
bats between beasts of prey in such situations, 
as has been asserted by several writers. I am 
rather inclined to believe that animals of the 
same species always go to one particular spot 
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when tlioy wisli to drink, and in considerable 
numbers at a time, and that otliers of a different 
class then neither molest them nor intrude uj)on 
them ; and that the banks of rivers in Africa are 
regarded as neutral grovmd by the quadrupeds 
frecpienting them, instead of being a daily arena 
of battle. 'Die vast lloeks of deer which roam 
over the plains of yUrica are believed to drink, 
only once in twenty-four hours, and at a cer¬ 
tain hour of the day. 1 have seen thousands 
of spring-boks |)roceeding in a file to the (ireat 
Fisli Kiver for that jnirpose; and the neigh¬ 
bouring colonists told me that these animals 
were daily observed passing along at the same 
time and jilaee, and nearly in the same order. 

Tf the rivers of South Africa are the means 
of asscmbl ng together a great variety of the 
animal species, the same thing sometimes takes 
place with respect to the human race. It is 
scarcely necessary to jiremise that none of the 
rivers in the interior of the country have either 
ferries or bridges, and that when they are 
flooded and unfordable, tliose persons intend¬ 
ing to cross them must wait till the waters sub¬ 
side. In this way, in the more populous parts 
of the colony, a large assemblage of [leojile of¬ 
ten occurs on their banks ; for the different tra- 
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Tellers, as they suceessively arrive, establish 
themselves in the neighbourhood ol‘ the lord, 
and a kind of village is very st)on formed, a 
good deal in the Tartar style. 'Fhose who 
eome to the place in waggons cause them to b(.‘ 
drawn up at a eonvenieut distance a])art, and 
immetliately unyoke the oxen, and allow thi in 
to feed in the neighbourhood uiuler the care ol 
slaves or Hottentots. Having made these ar- 
rang«‘ments, the boors draw forth their pipes, 
and sit smoking and looking around them. 
Tlu'ir wives kindle a tire, and set about pre- 
})ai*inH' the meal that hap])ens to he rccpiired, 
and the ehildren scramble inside the waggons, 
or amuse tliemselvcs with tlie dogs, whicli are 
always vc‘ry numerous on occasions of the kind. 
Those whoarrivc‘ on liorsebac^k, knee-halter their 
animals to ])revent their straying far, and tlien 
[)roceed to make arrangements for their own 
accommodation, cVc. by dc^positing their baggage 
in a s])ot siieltcTed by trees or bushes. Hut if 
this cannot be obtained, they collect a cpiantity 
of brushwood, and pile it up to windward in a 
semicircular form; and kindling a tire inside, 
they are soon as C(>mfortably situated as the 
waggon travellers, })articularly it* the weather 
hap|)ens to be mild and serene. The slaves 
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and Hottentots who may join the caravan are 
contented with still humbler accommodations. 
They wander from one fire to' another as long 
as the diiferent parties permit their approach, 
and at night wrap themselves in their sheep¬ 
skins, and lay down upon the bare ground. At 
day-break almost every one hastens to the bank 
of the river to ascertain its depth ; and should it 
have become fordable, an immediate and general 
move takes place, and in an hour or two its 
banks resume their usual solitariness. 

Even to name all the animals of South Afri¬ 
ca, would lead me too far into a department of 
knowledge which does not belong to this work, 
and to which I am not (jualified to add anything 
new. But I must remark that, amongst the 
many physical anomalies that characterise that 
country, the greatest is the contrast between 
the degraded nature of her soil and vegetation, 
and the variety, beauty, perfection, and mag¬ 
nitude of her (quadruped inhabitants. No other 
part of the world exhibits so many fine and 
noble species of animals. The elephant, the rhi¬ 
noceros, the lion, the hippopotamus, the came- 
leopard, the gnoo, the zebra, the buffalo, and per¬ 
haps the unicorn, besides innumerable kinds of 
deer, divide our attention and admiration ; and 
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we are perplexed to explain how an arid, barren, 
and almost uninhabitable land should be prolific 
in animal fornis surpassing as a whole what 
are to be found in the richest and most fertile 
quarters of Europe, Asia, and America. How 
do the vast troops of graminivorous animals that 
swarm upon many of the African plains find 
subsistence? Spring-boks present themselves 
in flocks of ten or twelve thousand in tracts 
of country where there is no vegetation ; and 
though the surface of Africa seems too barren 
and ungrateful to support one-tenth part of her 
animal population, flights of locusts annually 
overspread it in different directions, and dispute 
possession of the scanty herbage with the va¬ 
riety of nobler creatures that depend upon it 
for subsistence. 

A view of the zoology of South Africa is 
completely adverse to the Opinion which one 
is sometimes led to entertain, that animals are 
found in perfection and abundance in propor¬ 
tion to the fertility and exuberant vegetation 
of the country which they inhabit. New Hol¬ 
land surpasses South Africa in these respects, 
but the kangaroo is the largest animal found 
there, and it is almost confined to the northern 
parts; for according to P^ron the naturalist, who 
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was attached to the grand expedition of disco- 

very fitted out by Napoleon, a species of water- 
rat was the only quadruped obsatved along an 
extent of the south-west coast, comprehending 
eight or nine hundred miles. 

With regard to the existence of the unicorn 
in South Africa, it may be remarked that it is 
as likely to be found there as anywhere else; 
and perhaps more so, if one considers what va¬ 
rious and fantastic animal forms the country 
produces. The gnoo and the giraffe are in real¬ 
ity more singular beings than the unicorn ; and 
were it not that the latter is mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, and has been sought for in vain, qo one 
would perceive anything marvellous in the ex¬ 
istence of a single-horned beast shaped like a 
horse. Barrow seems inclined to believe that 
the unicorn inhabits the country north of the 
Orange River, and he says there is a general im¬ 
pression of the kind amongst the eolonists; and 
that when he offered a large reward to any one 
who should bring a specimen of the animal to 
Cape Town, all who heard him seemed to think 
there could be no great difficulty in securing 
for themselves both the one and the other. He 
saw in a cave some Boschman drawings which 
appeared to him to be intended to represent the 
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animal in question; but lJurchell is of opinion 
that he was mistaken, and that the Boseiimen liad 
delineated or%^ one horn, under tlie idea that, 
in a side view of tlie licad of any of the deer 
species, the otlier would lie exactly behind 
it, and therefore not be visible to the spectator. 
And this opinion is j)robably just; for it is ob¬ 
servable in the hieroglyphieal drawings of un¬ 
civilized nations, that the designer seldom ex¬ 
ecutes the tigures in detail, but oiily represents 
so much of each as will be sxiflicicnt to indicate 
what it is meant for. 

In point of utility the ox stands pre-eminent 
amongst the animals of South Africa. Uniting 
the docility and the best qualities of the horse 
and the camel, it supplies the place of both, 
and its services are in such constant re(]uisition, 
that it is not going too far to say, that the bu- 
sijicss of life could not be carried on in the co¬ 
lony without them. When the Jdutch took 
possession of the country, the common price of 
a bullock was a knife or a pound of tobacco; 
and as long as the Hottentots were left undis¬ 
turbed in the neighbourhood of the Cape, cattle 
were procurable at an almost equally low rate. 
But after the encroachments of the settlers had 
drivcji the aborigines into the interior, thev 
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became very unwilling to sell their cows or 
oxen on any terms, and the former often had 
some difficulty in procuring the Humber requir¬ 
ed for the supply of the shipping in Table Bay; 
for it must be recollected that they did not be¬ 
gin to breed and rear cattle themselves, till they 
found that they could not easily obtain them 
in any other way. In all the journals of the 
early Dutch expeditions inland, the Hottentots 
are represented as being extremely averse to 
bartering away their flocks, and as generally 
concealing them, or sending them to a distance, 
when they had notice of the approach of Euro¬ 
peans. They, doubtless, had discovered by that 
time, the utter worthlessness of the articles 
which they were expected to accept in ex¬ 
change for their domestic animals; but fearing 
to inceiioe their visiters by refusing to traffic, 
they practised all kinds of evasion to escape 
their importunities and unreasonable demands. 

Whether the cattle now reared in the colony 
are equal or inferior to those which the Hot¬ 
tentots possessed before their country was taken 
from them, is a point not easily ascertained, but 
I am inclined to adopt the latter opinion; for 
that people having a natural genius for tending 
and managing cattle, and being then unrestrain- 
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ed ill their choice of pasture grounds, it may be 
supposed tliat their flocks had obtained a high 
state of perfaetion. Vailliant, whose veracity in 
points of this kind is free from suspicion, speaks 
Avith admiration of tlie noble oxen which he 
saw amongst the few independent hordes that 
still existed in the colony at the period of his 
travels; and both he and Kolbe describe the 
fighting oxen, called backleyers, which some 
tribes of Hottentots trained to war. These 
animals were not only useful in the field of 
battle, Avhere they attacked and trampled upon 
the adverse party, but they also kept watch at 
the kraals like dogs, and would sally forth on 
the apjiroach of any stranger, and maltreat him 
severely if he did not retire in good time, or if 
the herdsman neglected to call them back, when 
they never failed to obey his voice, and to re¬ 
turn quietly to their former stations. Though 
no animals of this kind are now to be found in 
the colony, it is easy to believe that they for¬ 
merly did exist, if one considers the docility of 
the present rac!e of oxen, and the aversion which 
they testify to strangers, particularly in remote 
and unfrequented districts, where it is often 
dangerous to apj)roach them. 

Though the breed of cattle in South Africa 
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is doubtless deteriorated and confused by vari¬ 
ous interniixtures, tliere are still two distinct 
kinds of oxen there winch are cfjually proper 
for labour—the one tall, long and heavy in the 
carcase, and the other much lower in stature, 
and more muscular and compact. It is gcjic- 
rally agreed, that the latter sort endure con¬ 
tinued fatigue and })rivation better than the 
former; and at the same time they do not require 
.so much food, nor are they so long in collecting 
the necc'ssary quantity, wliich ai'e important 
considerations in a country so scantily ])rovided 
with pasture as South .(Vfrica. But, on the 
other hand, the larger variety of oxen is in¬ 
valuable in sandy districts, and in the passage 
of steej) kloofs, where heavy loaded waggons 
can scarcely tra\el unless the animals drawing 
them are weighty and powerful, and capable of 
herculean efforts. The usual colour of both of 
these kinds of oxen is reddish brow'n, or black 
and white. Some are found entirely white, and 
.some of a slate colour, but neither of them are 
much esteemed. In most parts of Europe the 
breath of horned cattle is flagrant and agree¬ 
able; but it is the reverse in South Africa, w here 
the bitterness and acridity of the herbage upon 
Avhich the) chietl} feed, communicate a rank- 
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ness and pungency to their exhalations which 
arc quite overpowering. 

Perhaps no domestic animals in any part of 
the world labour so hard and fare so badly as 
the oxen of South Africa. Even while on the 
farm of their owner, tliey arc never fed eitlier 
in wuntcr or summer, and de]>end entirely upon 
the natural pastvires of the country for subsist¬ 
ence. During a journey, it is still worse with 
them ; for after travelling seven or eight hours 
they are turned adrift to provide for tliemselves; 
it may be in a place that docs not produce a 
blade of grass or a green leaf; tliey tlion cither 
eat the stems of w'ithercd shrubs, or stand still 
in one spot looking disconsolately around them. 
And should the country afford pasture, it is 
likely enough that there may be no water at 
hand, and thirst prevents the distressed animals 
from feeding with relish and benefit, or perhaps 
from doing so at all. Ihit even supposing that 
they experience none of the above privations, 
they generally become lame after travelling a 
considerable distance, for the hard and gravelly 
roads wear down their hoofs to the quick. This 
evil once begun, of course daily increases, and 
the traveller soon finds it necessary to leave the 
helpless creatures behind ; when, unable to walk 
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about in search of food, they die of hunger, or 
are attacked and devoured by wild beasts. In 
various parts of the colony, and particularly in 
the Karroo, the skeletons of cattle which have 
perished in this way lie along the road-side in 
great numbers. 

It has often been proposed to naturalize the 
camel in South Africa, and the character of the 
soil and climate there would seem to ensure the 
success of any experiment of the kind. The 
chief difficulty would be in the conveyance of 
the camels from India, which is the C'o/^yfc'y 
where they could most conveniently beo^^ The 
ed. It would be necessary to fit ur^ ly. nl 
expressly for tlieir accommodation, nMv. at 
least nine feet between decks ; nor wo’-dd this 
alone suffice for their security and comfort, for 
these animals being very long-legged, and rather 
sluggish in their movements, they would be 
constantly liable to be overthrown by the rolling 
of the ship, unless some effectual means of as¬ 
sisting them to maintain their equilibrium were 
adopted. The camel would be a valuable gift 
to South Africa, whether for the transport of 
goods or the convenience of travellers. Nine 
thousand pounds’ weight is considered a full 
load for twelve oxen, exclusive of the waggon 
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which contains it; and with this they cannat 
well travel for a continuance more than eighteen 
miles a day. A moderate-sized camel will carry 
a weight of eight or nine hundred pounds with 
ease, and travel thirty miles a day. In supporting 
hunger and thirst, he far surpasses the ox, great 
as that animal’s powers of endurance in tliis re¬ 
spect are; and no herbage is so coarse or acrid as 
to be rejected by him in times of necessity. The 
use of the camel would also obviate tlie present 
difficulty or impossibility of travelling on horse¬ 
back through many parts of the colony, large 
tracts of which afford no kind of pasture suit¬ 
able for horses, and no habitations where a sup¬ 
ply of grain can be obtained. But a single 
camel could carry grain sufficient for the sub¬ 
sistence of many horses for weeks together, 
and moreover make daily journeys of as great 
length as the latter could do for a continuance. 
Grandpre, in his Voyage in the Indian Ocean, 
makes the following remarks relative to the 
transportation of camels : — “ I had one on 
board my vessel, which did not drink during 
the whole passage from Socotra to Pondicherry, 
which was seventeen days; nor did it eat in 
that time more than twenty pounds of millet 
straw. After the fourth day it seemed to rumi- 
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nate but little; about a quarter of an hour a day, 
as nearly as I could observe.. As soon as it was 
landed, it ran to a spring and drank plentifully; 
and it appeared in as good condition as if it bad 
suffered no want; though its thirst was great, 
its desire of food was by no incanS so. It still 
ate moderately, and with no more eagerness 
than usual. ’ 

The preceding sketch of thepliysical features 
of the colony would be ijicomplete, were I to 
omit mention of tiiosc peculiar tracts of country 
named Kai’ro(j,jWhich occu])y a very considerable 
proportion of its territory. The word Karroo 
is a Hottentot one, and probably means a dry 
and desert plain, sueli being the character of the 
regions to which it is applied. A range of moun¬ 
tains called the Swarl/berg extends along the 
eastern side of South Africa, at the distance of’ 
about fifty or sixty tniles from the sea, and walls 
off that breadth of coast from the interior; and 
it is within these mountains that the Karroo dis¬ 
tricts bcffin. The band of coast above alluded 

o 

to, is comparatively fertile and well-watered, 
and it produces several considerable forests of 
tall and flourishing trees; but on the opposite 
side of the Swartzberg, the country assumes a 
very different character, and a much greater 
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elevation, and stretches out into a vast plain, 
eighty miles broad anfd three hundred in length. 
Here the traveller, when he has advanced a lit¬ 
tle way inland, finds an open horizon on every 
side, or at most sees only a few insignificant 
and isolated hills. The general soil is a bed of 
light-coloured clay, baked into flinty hardness 
by the sun, and unmoistened anywhere by 
springs gr rivulets. A light coathig of sand 
partially covers its surface, which in some places 
is strewed with small fragments of quartz, 
mostly of a circular form, and either loose or 
imbedded. The only woody shrubs produced 
here are a species of mimosa, yielding gum, and 
a dwarf willow; but the scantiness of their fo¬ 
liage is such that they aiford no shade, and scarce¬ 
ly a sheltered plaee for a bird to build its nest. It 
is only in the winter that the Karroo can be tra¬ 
versed, because the rains then Iwing up even 
luxuriant herbage in certain (juarters, and water 
is found eolleeted in pools here and there; but 
between November and May everything of this 
kind has disappeared, and the bleached soil be¬ 
comes uninhabitable by man or beast, and is 
never once furrowed by the Avheel of a waggon 
or impressed by the foot of an ox or horse. 

To the northward, the Karroo plains are 

VOL. I. Q 
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bounded by a range of mountains called the 
Nieuveldt, and resembling the Swartzberg in 
their elevation and general direction. Beyond 
these is a vast tract of country called the 
Grand Karroo, and as yet but partially ex¬ 
plored. It is the land of that singular and 
interesting race of beings the Boschmen; and 
it would appear that its general character is 
even more sterile and repulsive than that of the 
smaller Karroo, which has just been described. 

The climate of South Africa, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
is healthy and agreeable, and altogether such 
as is seldom to be found under the same pa¬ 
rallel of latitude in any other part of the 
world. During December, .January, and Fe¬ 
bruary, the sun, it is true, is extremely power¬ 
ful, and the south-east winds often blow with 
excessive fury, and prove a source of great 
annoyance to those persons who reside in 
unsheltered spots: but the remaining three- 
fourths of the year embrace a pleasing vari¬ 
ety of sunshine and shade, and a temperature 
which ranges between 40" and 75" Fahrenheit. 
In the elevated lands in the interior of the 
colony, freezing weather occurs in June and 
July, and snow sometimes falls to a consider- 
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able depth. These months form the periodical 
rainy season of the colony, and the most bar¬ 
ren districts are then clothed with at least 
a scanty verdure. Even the desert and barren 
Karroo plains just described apj)car carpeted 
with flowers, and enjoy one of the most en¬ 
chanting climates in the world. Their atmo¬ 
sphere becomes inex])rcssibly soft, serene, and 
transparent; their natural solitariness loses all 
its horror, and is mellowed into a character 
of sim])le tranquillity: and the traveller pass¬ 
ing tlirough them at tliese times can with 
difficulty bring himself to believe that they 
will a, few weeks after assume their annual 
garb of fiery aridness and unreleiiting sterility. 
On this subject I speak from personal expe¬ 
rience ; and the enjoyment which 1 have de¬ 
rived from the climate and scenery of several 
parts of the Karroo jdains wift never be effaced 
from my recollection. 

In traversing South Africa one looks in 
vain for any ancient monuments of human 
art however rude, or any vestiges of extin¬ 
guished civilization. It has always appeared 
to me that the mind is more disposed to seek 
and expect something of this kind in a desert 
and desolate land, than in a luxuriant and 

Q 
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fertile one, infinitely better adapted for the 
abode and increase of the liuman species. 'Fhe 
traveller, while he wanders through the forests 
of America, embowered in verdure and tread¬ 
ing upon a rich and well-watered soil, or ex¬ 
plores the enchanting solitudes of the I’oly- 
nesian Islands, never thinks of incjuiring for 
indications of the former existence of social 
man in such places, nor docs he ask himself 
if they can liavc always been ecpially tenant- 
less and abandoned. The luxuriance of the 
scene charms him into a state of placid re- 
jjose, and a variety of pleasing objects engage 
his attention, and he feels satisfied wit)i what 
he sees, and has no desire to add anytliing to 
the picture. It strikes him too, that Nature 
appears young and vigorous, and that, though 
her beauties remain untouched anti untasted, 
it will not always be .so; and that man, and 
arts, and commerce, may ere long find a con¬ 
genial theatre of activity in the wilderness 
wliich surrounds him. 

But his sensations are very different when 
he visits a country like South Africa. He 
sees decay and desolation on every side; and 
instead of consitlering the regions about him 
as lying in reversion for the benefit and occu- 
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pjition of future generations, he regards them 
as having been cxiiausted by constant repro¬ 
duction during a long series of ages, and as 
doomed ever to form a blank spot in the in¬ 
habited world. He im.agines that they must 
formerly have been fertile and well-peojded, 
instead of having apparently been created in 
vain; and he seeks for monuments of antiquity, 
and imagines that such must lie buried under 
the soil. 

No ruins of any description, no coins, no 
mounds of earth, no pieces of sculpture, no 
inscrij)tions, no articles of ancient manufacture, 
liowever simjdc or insignificant, have yet been 
found in South Africa; and it would seem, 
that it has never tilt lately been inhabited by 
a race of people suj>erior in knowledge and ci¬ 
vilization to the Hottentots. However, both 
S[)armann, and Campbell the missionary, saw 
in the ititerior of the country piles of stones 
like funejal monuments, which, though very 
inconsiderable in reality, seemed to them to 
be works demanding greater ])erseverance and 
labour than Hottentots woidd be able to com¬ 
mand or bestow. Tliesc heaps of stones, and 
several ruined walls lately discovered near the 
Orange Uiver, (but which are believed bv 
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some to have been erected about eighty years 
ago by an outlawed colonist,) form the only 
South African monuments of human art or 
industry whose date is supposed to he an¬ 
terior to the oceupation of the country by the 
Dutch in 1652. 
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No uncivilized people have been represented 
in a greater variety of lights than the Hotten¬ 
tots. Some of the earlier voyagers called them 
Trogloditcs — others regarded them as Anthro¬ 
pophagi — and a few described them as being 
addicted to sorcery. 'I'hey have very little pre¬ 
tensions to any of these characters in the pre¬ 
sent day, and least of all to that of magicians. 
Kolbe, the first writer who professes to treat 
of the Hottentots in an accurate and authentic 
manner, attributes to them such a variety of 
ludicrous and apparently inconsistent habits and 
usages, as led many persons to doubt his vera¬ 
city, and others to regard the aborigines of 
South Africa as the lowest and most brutal of 
human beings. While these impressions still 
continued, Vailliant gave a relation of his travels 
in South Africa; and, going into the opposite 
extreme, he painted the Hottentots in totally 
diflPerent colours, and even hinted that he had 
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found their society preferable to that of people 
of the higher classes in Paris. Sparmann, Thun- 
berg, Barrow, and L.iehtenstein, and other more 
modern writers, describe them as they really 
are, or rather were; for the race may be consi¬ 
dered nearly extinct, unless we agree to view 
the Boschmen and Hottentots as one and the 
same people — an opinioJi very generally enter¬ 
tained by persons qualified to form a judgment 
upon the subject. 

Kolbe says, that the nations inhabiting South 
Africa in 1705 were seventeen in number, and 
he gives their names, and the general position 
of their respective territories. The o rrectiiess 
of his enumeration has been doubted, and some 
of the names in his list are certainly rather sus¬ 
picious— such as the Koopmans, for that word 
means a merchant in Dutch; but his accuracy 
on this subject is of little im])ortance, so long as 
we know that the Cape of Good I lope was for¬ 
merly well peoj)led by a native race possessing 
abundance of cattle, and forming a variety of 
different tribes. It is indeed difficult to believe 
this at present, when scarcely a remnant of them 
exists ill the colony, and it is in vain to seek for 
any of them elsewhere. The Hottentots did 
not retire into the interior of their country to 
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avoid the encroachments of Europeans, aS many 
of tlie natives of America have done. They had 
neither spirit nor inclination to acquire new ter¬ 
ritories by dispossessing their weaker neigh¬ 
bours ; and in many instances Nature herself 
forbade their advancing or retroceding, by pre¬ 
senting sterile and uniidiabitable deserts in every 
direction in which emigration was practicable. 
IMost of the Hottentot nations, therefore, died 
out, or allowed themselves to be extirpated in 
their respective territories. 

None of the earlier writers on the Cape at¬ 
tempt to give us any idea of the amount of the 
Hottentot population there when the Dutch 
first colonized it; but, judging from the num¬ 
ber of kraals, and chiefs of kraals, described or 
alluded to in their journals, we may reasonably 
suppose that it was very considerable; and that 
if the handful of Europeans who first took pos¬ 
session of the country met with but a feeble 
resistance on the part of the natives, this was 
owing to the pacific disposition of the latter, and 
to the hopes which they entertained that their 
invaders wmdd ere long depart of their own 
accord. It may be asked, how a region, consist¬ 
ing of unwatcred deserts like South Africa, 
could support a large population of any kind? 
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But it is very certain that the character of the 

country in that respect has changed much for 

the worse within the last century, and that it 
still continues to do so, as I have already men¬ 
tioned in tlie physical sketch of the colony. If 
Africa formerly enjoyed more abundant and re- 
gidar supplies of water than it now does, it must 
have been proportionably more fertile in herbage 
and grass, wliich is ])roved by the multitude of 
cattle which existed everywhere at the period 
when the Dutch formed their first settlement; 
and the Hottentots, being entirely a pastoral 
race, would require notlujig but their flocks for 
their subsistence and increase; hence there is 
little difficulty in believing that their country 
once abounded with large communities of 
people. 

Tliiee causes, more c)r less rapid in their ope¬ 
ration, have led to tire extinction of the Hotten¬ 
tot tribes. First, their impoverishment, arising 
from the encroachments and exactions of Euro¬ 
peans ; secondly, the abuse of spirituous liquors; 
and, lastly, the introduction of the small pox. 
This last has always been one of the most fa¬ 
vourite and characteristic gifts of civilization 
when she has come to diffuse her vaunted bless¬ 
ings amongst men in a state of barbarism ; and 
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it is very certain that the Hottentots experienced 
its full malignity. Their slovenly mode of life 
—tlieir free use of the gro.sscst kinds of animal 
food, and their habit of crowding together in 
their small huts, wordd alike increase the viru¬ 
lence of the disease, and favour its extensive 
propagation. 

The Hottentots Itave generally been regarded 
as the lowest and the most degraded beings in 
the scale of humanity ; but this opinion cannot 
be correct, if it be true that the domestication 
of animals is the first definite step towards the 
civilized state. 'I’hesc people not only possessed 
flocks of cattle, but had the art of training them 
both for the saddle and for war; and as far as 
respects the arts of pastoral life, they Avere little 
inferior to the Tartars of Northern Europe. 

The disgusting habits and carnivorous pro¬ 
pensities of the Hottentots; combined with the 
meanness of their habitatit)ns, and the barba¬ 
rousness of their costume, have tended more 
than anything else to render them objects of 
contempt and aversion. Hut it does not appear 
that their capacity was on a level Avith their 
degraded style of life; for the Dutch, according 
to Kolbe, AAX're in the habit of sending em¬ 
bassies to various tribes, and making treaties 
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with tliem ; and the same writer states, that 

the Hottentots were often employed in sitwi- 
tions of confidei\ce and res])onsibility; as was 
more particularly the case with one of them 
named Klaas, who was afterwards banished to 
Robben Island on an accusation which proved 
to be a false one. However, we cannot easily 
believe with Kolbc. that every Hottentot kraal 
had a regular form of government, and various 
officers to enforce it, such as judges, magistrates, 
priests, and physicians; nor is it likely, that 
when the tribe called Heykoms engaged in bat¬ 
tle, it was customary for their chief to sit upon 
an adjoining eminence and play the flagelct, 
his subjects being bound to continue the contest 
till he chose to terminate his })erformance, or till 
the adverse party took flight. 

It is unnecessary liere to describe minutely the 
personal appearance*of the Hottentots, hivery 
one knows that they are of an olive complexion 
and moderate stature, and that they differ from 
all other races of men in the remarkable trian¬ 
gularity of their visage. This has led some of 
their calumniators to consider them as a link 
between the baboon species and our own. Such 
an opinion requires no serious refutation ; but it 
may be remarked that all animals of the sirnia 
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tribe have very Jong and elinnsy fingers and 
toes, wliile, on tlie contrary, tlie Hottentots are 
distinguislied for tlie sliortness and delicacy of 
these members, to such a degree that the hands 
and feet of many of the men resemble those of 
females of the highest class in l^urope. Indeed, 
this constitutes the only agreeable personal qua¬ 
lity to which the llottcjitots of either sex have 
the least pretension ; and I am convinced, that 
even the l^eruvian ladies, who esteem a small 
foot an indispensable point of female beauty, 
would find something to admire in that respect 
in the aborigines of South Africa. 

No individuals of the genuine and unmixod 
race of Hottentots are now to be met with, ex¬ 
cept in the more remote parts of the colony, 
and even there they are daily decreasing in 
number. The few that do exist gain a miser¬ 
able subsistence by hiring themselves to the 
boors as herdsmen, for which service they gene¬ 
rally receive their food and thirty or forty shil¬ 
lings a year. Most of them wear jackets and 
pantaloons of buckskin ; but a few retain their 
original dress called the kross, which is a scanty 
(doak formed of the skins of sheep or jackals, or 
of any other animal that happens to be procur¬ 
able. I saw a whole family of this kind tend- 
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ing cattle in the Karroo. The children were 
entirely naked, but the men and women wore 
the kross, and tlieir appcai-anco corresponded in 
every particular with Vailliai^t’s descriptions. 
All tlic Hottentots of this kind speak Dutch, 
or at least a few words of it, and a great num¬ 
ber of them arc altogether unacquainted with 
their native language. No independent horde 
of this people now exists within the bounds of 
the colony. 

The bastard Hottentots (as they are called), 
who have rejdficed the primitive tribes, are 
common over all South Africa, and form a large 
proportion of its population. These people pre¬ 
sent a vast intermixture' of different races, but 
the Malay seems to ])redominate; though many 
of them are of Eurojiean or of Mozambique de¬ 
scent. Scarcely any of the bastards S])eak or 
understand the aboriginal Lmguage of the 
country, nor do they retain many of the 
customs or traditions of their ancestors; and, 
therefore, they are quite unable to give any 
information respecting the early history and 
condition of the Hottentot race; and they are 
not disposed to communicate what they do 
know u])on the subject, for in general they feel 
very unwilling to admit that they have any 
Hottentot blood in their veins. 
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It is chiefly in their carnivorous propensities 
that these bastards resemble the aborigines of 
the soil. They are contented to live exclu¬ 
sively upon animal food, and care little or no¬ 
thing for bread and vegetables; and they take 
particular pleasure in butchering and quartering 
cattle. Wlien travelling, I always found that 
the killing of a sheep was the signal amongst 
my people for the suspension of all other busi¬ 
ness. The skin was first taken off with the 
greatest care and neatness, and then the entrails 

* 

were inspected, and cautiously removed, and 
deposited on tlie ground in regular order. Tiie 
division of tlie carcase was next performed with 
rnucfi expertness; and the head and cpiarters 
were hung in the form of a quincunx on the 
branches of a bush or tree, if either happened 
to be near the spt)t. But the whole process, so 
far from being conducted in that coarse and re¬ 
volting manner which the j)rimitive Hottentots 
used to employ on similar occasions, was re¬ 
markable for neatness and nicety. 

The bastards also retain in a great measure 
the natural indolence of their ancestors. Kolbe, 
Vailliant, Sparmann, and Barrow, and, in short, 
all the travellers who have visited and described 
South Africa, mention the laziness of the Hot¬ 
tentots as surpassing that of any other people 
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•whatever ; and though their descendants do not 
inherit it to that e^ftWeme degree, still, if left to 
themselves, they will spend the day, and every 
day, in basking in the sun or lying by the fire, 
indifferent even to- the calls of hunger, should 
the gratification of these be attended with much 
trouble. But it must be admitted that this 
quality, inconvenient and reprehensible as it is, 
renders them extremely patient and enduring 
,at times when no exertions of their own could 
relieve or remove their sufferings. For in¬ 
stance, when travelling in bad weather, or 
when exposed to privations of any kind, their 
impassibility is truly marvellous ; and it would 
appear that the real cause of their indolence is 
merely an obtusencss of sensation, _ which in 
particular circumstances stands them in the 
same stead as energy of character and mental 
vigour would do; for the Hottentot, altogether 
destitute of these qualities, bears cold, hunger, 
and thirst, with a degree of patience and firm¬ 
ness which in other people might receive the 
name of heroism. 

But the life of a Hottentot in the service of 
a traveller is one of luxury and repose, com¬ 
pared with that led by him who goes into the 
interior of the country to purchase cattle and 
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drive them home. There are many Hottentots 
who make a profession ot this, and who en¬ 
gage with any one requiring their services to 
proceed to the Karroo in tlie end of winter, and 
buy any number of sheep or oxen, and bring 
them to their employer wherever he may live. 
These men are often trusted with large sums 
of money, and they never abuse the confidence 
reposed in them. Having made their purchases, 
they proceed to drive the cattle to their place 
of destination, perhaps two hundred miles dis¬ 
tant ; and it is here that their dangers and hard¬ 
ships begin ; for besides being on the watch all 
day to keep together a large flock travelling 
through an open country, they must protect 
it at night ,from wolves or lions, and from the 
depredations of cattle-stealers, who are common 
enough in most parts of the colony. On this 
account the ITottentot perhaps finds it neces¬ 
sary to sit awake all night with his gun in his 
hand; and the greater the darkness is, the more 
constantly must he be upon the alert. Neither 
does he enjoy the assistance of the shepherd’s 
dog, so useful in similar situations in Europe; 
for though he generally keeps several animals 
of the kind, they have neither sufficient courage 
nor sagacity to be much depended upon, except 
VOL. I. 
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to give an alarm on the approach of danger. 
A single Hottentot will in this manner drive 
several thousand sheep two or three hundred 
miles without losing one of them, and all for 
the trifling remuneration of twenty-five or thirty 
shillings a month. 

The nature of the religious system of the 
aboriginal Hottentots has often been discussed 
in the writings of travellers. Some deny that 
these people had ever any notion of the ex¬ 
istence of a supreme being; while others assert 
that they worshipped the moon, and not a few 
assure us that they held in adoration a species 
of mantis, and also sacrificed to an evil principle: 
but however opposed to each other these authors 
may be in the above points, they all agree that 
the Hottentots were particularly reserved with 
respect to their religion, and generally tried to 
mislead those who questioned them upon the 
subject. It seems very certain, at least, that they 
had not any regular system of mythology, or 
any defined code of belief; and that they neither 
practised religious ceremonies, nor raised altars 
or temples to their deities. Had the aboriginal 
Hottentots inhabited an arctic or antarctic region, 
or a burning desert, and been forced to spend 
their days in seeking and procuring the means 
of subsistence, one would be little astonished at 
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the meagreness and obscurity of their theo¬ 
logical system ; but they possessed numerous 
flocks, and lived in a country abounding with 
game, and, in short, enjoyed ease and plenty, 
and had leisure enough to exercise their facul¬ 
ties and their imagination, and to observe the 
course of nature ; and one would suppose that 
under such favourable circumstances a system 
of religion more or less rude must have been 
developed. The Greenlanders, the Laplanders, 
the Samoieds, the Kamtschatkans, and the 
most northern Indians of America, have their 
respective mythologies, some of which are both 
complicated and poetical; yet all these people 
sutFer privations and physical inconveniences 
sufficient to prevent the birth of any reflections 
unconnected with their personal necessities and 
the common business of life. How comes it 
then that a pastoral nation,* inhabiting a tem¬ 
perate climate, should have been so far behind 
them in the exercise of their faculties, and in 
the number and variety of their ideas ? I be¬ 
lieve that an answer to this inquiry can only be 
found in that mysterious and unaccountable 
deterioration of men, animals, and plants, which 
is observable throughout the whole southern 
hemisphere beyond the tropic of Capricorn. 

R 2 
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We may safely presume that the aboriginal 
Hottentots were Manicheans, or that they ad¬ 
mitted the existence of a good and an evil 
principle. This is the religion of nature in 
all parts of the world, and the only one wliicli 
addresses itself to the senses and reason of an 
uninstructed and uncivilized man. Let us 
imagine that an individual of the kind has 
built a house for himself, and tliat he has a 
Avife and children, and a flock of cattle, and 
a cultivated spot of ground Avliicli annually 
produces fruit and grain for his subsistence, 
and that he has for some time enjoyed the 
blessings of abundance and prosperity. Sliould 
a neighbouring torrent suddenly overflow, and 
swee{) away his house, and drown his children 
and cattle, and devastate Ids lands, he will 
never think of attributing these misfortunes 
to the Being who created himself, and the 
animals and things necessary for his happiness 
and convenience. It will appear to him to be 
an inconsistency to suppose that the Giver of 
good can also be the source of evil, and can 
take a pleasure in destroying his own works. 
The idea of the existence of a separate and 
malignant power, who is the author of his 
distresses, will immediately present itself; and 
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he will recall the various instances of human 
misery that have occurred within his observa¬ 
tion, and endeavour to explain them in the 
same way. Should it appear to him that there 
is a predominance of good in the world, he 
will doubt the reality of this, by considering 
that if the amount of the good really exceeds 
that of the evil, the beneficent spirit who pro¬ 
duces tlie first must be more powerful than 
the malignant one who occasions the latter. 
Hut if it really be so, he will argue, why does 
not he altogether destroy his adversary, or ])re- 
vent him from exercising any influence over 
the world and its inhabitants. Thus forced 
to adopt the doctrine of Manicheism in its 
simplest form, he will seek consolation for the 
dark and discouraging character of such a sys¬ 
tem of belief in indolence and aj)athy and 
sullen indifference. For, a‘s it i.s his impres¬ 
sion that the powers producing good and evil 
are equally balanced, he will conceive that 
any homage or worship or exertion on his 
own part to please either is unnecessary, and 
may perhaps be injurious to him, by causing 
greater offence in the being from whom it is 
withheld than approbation in him upon whom 
it is bestowed. Like the Hottentot, he will 
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build no temples, and erect no altars, and 
make no sacrifices, and will avoid entering 
into religious speculations, and feel averse even 
to hear the subject mentioned. 

With respect to the opinion that the Hot¬ 
tentots worshipped a species of grasshopper, I 
am satisfied that it is an incorrect one. I 
never could learn anything confirmatory upon 
the subject while I was in South Africa; and 
it seems probable that the aborigines of the 
country had merely some popular prejudice 
in favour of that kind of insect, similar to 
what now exists among the peasantry of Eu¬ 
rope in regard to the cricket. What nation 
would choose for a deity one of the feeblest 
and most insignificant of animal beings ? Even 
the ancient Egyptians, who worshipped, or ra¬ 
ther held sacred, a great variety of animals, did 
not include any Msects in their number; for 
though the scarabmus is frequently introduced 
among their hieroglyphics, it does not appear 
that they paid it any particular reverence or 
even respect, but merely employed it as a 
symbol of strength. In Hindostan also, where 
a considerable number of animals are reputed 
sacred, we find no vestiges of the worship of 
insects, though they arc received into the ani- 
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mal hospitals tliere, and considered worthy of 
human care and attention. 

In their general character the aboriginal 
Hottentots were mild, timid, and free from 
deceit, and strangers to avarice and ambition. 
But their good qualities were shaded and over¬ 
powered by a strong degree of constitutional 
melancholy, which was also unfavourable to 
the exercise and developcment of their facul¬ 
ties, and made them appear stujiid and even 
brutal. It appears that they lived in the ut¬ 
most harmony amongst themselves, and that 
crimes and acts of violence were almost un¬ 
known in their kraals. Their wars were nei¬ 
ther ’frequent, sanguinary, nor of long dura¬ 
tion ; for they had no idea of military glory, 
and the subject of contest was generally a flock 
of sheep or a few dozen of oxen. They bad 
made no advances in arts .or agriculture, and 
had fewer notions of astronomy and medicine 
than the generality of uncivilized tribes. Nei¬ 
ther were they disposed for change or improve¬ 
ment ; and it is probable, that had not Euro¬ 
peans deprived them of their country, they 
would have remained till the present day in 
the condition in which they were found by the 
first circumnavigators of Africa. 
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Roiisseiiu asserts that men who use a large 
proportion of animal food are always of a cruel 
and vindictive nature, and he brings forward 
the English as an evidence of the justness of 
this opinion ; which was probably suggested by 
some crude notions which he had acquired re¬ 
specting the Indians of North America. The 
Hottentots prove the untenableness of this 
theory ; animal food was their universal and 
exclusive diet, for they cultivated no grain or 
vegetables, and their country produced neither 
spontaneously, yet were they gentle in de¬ 
meanour and humane in their dispositions, and 
scarcely susceptible of violent or angry pas¬ 
sions. I am, however, willing to admit that 
Rousseau’s opinion may hold good with re¬ 
ference to tropical climates; for the use of 
animal food is prohibited, or at least very 
much restricted, iw all the religious systems 
of India, most of which are founded upon 
maxims of sound [)olicy and a deep know¬ 
ledge of human nature. 

The origin of the Hottentots is as obscure as 
that of all other uncivilized nations, and of most 
civilized ones. They have a tradition that their 
ancestors came to South iVfrica in a trekhuls, or 
ship, and that they consisted of only one family, 
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who propagated the species’amongst themselves: 
Incest was formerly common in all their tribes; 
and its existence may be explained bn the au¬ 
thority of this tradition, which probably Seemed 
in their opinion to render it admissible. But 
the story of the trekhuis is doubtless of Euro¬ 
pean origin, for the Hottentots had no canoes, 
boats, or vessels of any description when they 
were first visited by the 1 Intel); and even at 
present their descendants hold the sea in parti¬ 
cular horror, and can scarcely ever be induced 
to trust themselves upon it. It happened while 
1 was travelling alo))g the eastern coast of the 
colony, that I mentioned within hearing of my 
Hottentot attendants, that 1 should perhaps 
embark at Algoa Bay and return to Cape Town 
by sea, Tliey inimediately came to me in a 
body, and declared that if I had any intention 
of the kind, they would quit my sc'rvice and 
proceed homewards, for that they would rather 
die than go on board ship. I assured them that 
I would attend to their feelings in that respect; 
but from that moment they became dissatisfied 
with their situation and distrustful of myself, 
and I was happy when circumstances enabled 
me to dispense with their services and discharge 
them. The master of a coaster informed me 
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that he had once, while lying in Algoa Bay, 
allured a Hottentot on board his vessel, and 
carried him to Cape Town, a distance of five 
hundred miles, where, however, he did not 
allow him to go on shore. After a few 
days, he set sail again for the former port, 
and on arriving there, landed his impatient 
passenger, who, shuddering at what he had 
undergone during his two voyages, imme¬ 
diately quitted tlie place, though he had for 
many years before resided in it, and hastening 
into the interior, was never afterwards seen or 
heard of by my informant, though he had often 
made inquiries respecting him. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Tambookic Caffres, inhaliiting 
the eastern coast of Africa beyond the Great 
Fish lliver, have much the same aversion to the 
sea. According to Barrow, they have no boats 
or canoes, and never eat any kinds of fish or 
other marine production. The aboriginal Hot¬ 
tentots ate only those fish that have scales. 
These superstitious prejudices regarding the 
sea remind us of those entertained by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, whose dread of that element 
seems to have chiefly arisen from the impossi¬ 
bility of finding and embalming the bodies of 
those who might be drowned in it. According 
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to their belief, the soul immediately after 
death entered a purgatory called Amenthe, 
from whence it was sooner or later removed 
hy a kind of resurrection, which restored it to 
the same body which it had formerly animated. 
Hence the general necessity of preserving the 
corpses of deceased persons, whose final beatifi¬ 
cation would have been retarded, or altogether 
prevented, by the want of the requisite vehicle 
for the reception of the spirit after its release 
from purgatory. It is true that individuals of 
eminent virtue and blameless lives were sup¬ 
posed, according to the Egyptian theology, to 
be transferred to heaven the moment they died, 
so that they had no farther use for their bodies, 
and might have dispensed with the embalming 
of them ; but as no one could be certain that he 
merited a transition so happy’^ and sudden, he 
naturally regarded tlie security and preservation 
of his body as an object of the highest and most 
serious importance. The Greeks, too, consi¬ 
dered the want of funeral rites to be a terrible 
evil, and on that account they had a particular 
horror of perisliiiig at sea. In cases of shipwreck 
they used to tie their most valuable effects to 
their bodies, and with them a piece of parch¬ 
ment, intimating that the articles accompanying 
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it were to be the reward of any one who might 
liappen to pick up tlicir corpses, and bestow 
upon them the necessary funeral rites. 

It may appear to many of my readers that I 
have dwelt too long upon the Hottentots ; but 
I feel satisfied that those who love to examine 
minutely the different shades of liuman charac¬ 
ter and conditions, will be of different opinion ; 
and under this impression I will now proceed to 
enter into some details respecting the Boschmen, 
another nation yet existing in part of the colony 
of the Cape of Clood Hope. I am aware that 
many writers of the highest authority regard 
the Hottentots and Boschmen as one and the 
same race, and consider that the peculiarities of 
character rvhich the latter present arise from 
the nature of the country which they inliabit. 
Any discussion upon this subject would be out 
of place here, for k is my object to represent 
men as they are, instead of conjecturing what 
they may have been ; but still it is but just to 
remark, that the traditions of the Hottentots 
themselves support the above theory ; for they 
say that their ancestors having been in the habit 
of treating their children with great severity, 
many of the latter deserted their homes, and, 
flying northwards, formed themselves into a 
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separate community, which is that now called 
Boschmen. 

Tliis story seems to me to be as little worthy 
of credit as that of the trekhuis; for all the 
early travellers in South Africa describe the 
aboriginal Hottentots as being remarkably in¬ 
dulgent to their offspring, and as even allowing 
them the jmvilege of beating their mothers, as 
soon as a particular ceremony had established 
their claims to manhood ; and the few cxceji- 
tions to this parental mildness that might occur, 
could not lead to the formation of a tribe so 
numerous and widely diffused as the Boschmen 
formerly w^ere; for the colonists have within 
the last century destroyed an immense number 
of them, on account of their inveterate and in¬ 
cessant jnacticc of stealing cattle. 

The proper country of the Boschmen is the 
Grand Karroo desert, lying* to the north of the 
Nieuveldt range of mountains, and traversed 
by the Orange River. Nowdiere does Nature 
present a more horrid as])ect, or a character 
more unimprovable by the labour of man. 
There it sometimes scarcely rains for years to¬ 
gether ; and the hardened argillaceous soil, pro¬ 
ducing only a few bulbous plants and some 
species of euphorbia, affords no subsistence to 
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graminivorous animals, and presents one vast 
and unbroken solitude, occasionally visited by 
flocks of ostriches and by the shy rhinoceros. 
Most of the hills, which seldom exceed eight 
hundred feet in height, are of a conical shape, 
and stand detached from each other, and consist 
of quartz discoloured by the action of the ele¬ 
ments, and utterly barren of vegetation. But 
they are not unfrequently found closely group¬ 
ed together; and the valleys thus formed are 
deep, tortuous, and gloomy, and as sterile as the 
plains, and equally destitute of water. Small 
birds are very rare in this tract of country ; 
and serpents, lizards, and locusts are its only 
stationary and permanent inhabitants. 

In one res})ect the Boschmen differ from 
every other people. They are placed in a coun¬ 
try which neither produces the necessaries of 
life, nor can be made to produce them. It is 
too often the practice of civilized men to accuse 
savages of indolence, and to conclude that all 
of them indiscriminately could improve their 
condition were they inclined to do so. With¬ 
out inquiring into particulars, or collecting the 
necessary information, they consider as brutal 
and degraded beings all those of the human 
species who do not erect buildings, study the art 
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of war, and cultivate manners, like themselves. 
Wedded to the prejudices of civilized life, they 
view with contempt the arts and ingenuity 
exercised for preservation and subsistence by 
men in a state of nature, though these may 
require infinitely greater apprehension and in¬ 
dustry than belong to the mechanics and arti- 
zans of our most populous cities. The weaver, 
by moving his shuttle backwards and forwards 
ten hours a day, procures the means of pur¬ 
chasing the necessaries of life, and the black¬ 
smith obtains the same by as many thousand 
strokes with his hammer; but the lloschman 
requires in a manner to vary his trade every 
week’, or perliaps oftener, and his wliole exist¬ 
ence is one continued scene of expertness, re¬ 
source, and invention. 

Instead then of contemning the Boschman, 
and viewing him with repugnance, because he 
often subsists on serpents, lizards, locusts, and 
the larvae of white ants, let us admire that he 
contrives to live at all in the country which 
Nature has assigned him. To the extreme 
scarcity of game there, is added an extraordinary 
difficulty of killing it, for the total want of 
trees or brushwood renders the hunter’s ap¬ 
proach visible at a great distance, and it is only 
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by creeping on his belly for liours or even days 
together, or lying flat on the ground covered 
with sand, that he can get a chance of discharg¬ 
ing his arrows with effect. 

Should the Boschman fail in the chase of 
animals, as often occurs, he must seek for rep¬ 
tiles or insects to supply his wants, and in the 
defect of tliese, he is forced to eat certain lilia- 
cious bulbs wliich are found in most parts of 
the Karroo. At night he scoops a hole in the 
ground and lies down in it, or creeps into a 
bush, and brings its branches or twigs togetlier 
over his head in the form of an arcli. It is not 
laziness that prevents his building a house, 
which he might do with sand and stone's, but 
the absolute necessity of his continually chang¬ 
ing his abode in order to fijid the requisite sup¬ 
ply of water and food. The latter he is obliged 
to eat half-raw, because he cannot procure suffi¬ 
cient fuel to cook it thoroughly. Ills life is 
thus an alternation of sufferings, and he is al¬ 
ways either fatigued or hungry, or cold or wet, 
or thirsty or expiring from want. No iirt or 
industry on his own part can improve his con¬ 
dition. The arid waste which he inhabits ad¬ 
mits of no cultivation ; were he to attempt to 
keep flocks, they would die for want of pasture 
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arid water ; and if he abandoned* his own ccmn- 
try and attempted to settle in any neighbout- 
ing one, he would be massacred by its inhabit¬ 
ants or reduced to slavery. 

The Boschman, notwithstanding his unhappy 
mode of life, is neither deficient in apprehen¬ 
sion nor common sense. The few who are in 
the service of the colonists, jiarticularly the 
boys, are remarkable for quickness of capacity, 
and they make excellent domestics. Some tra¬ 
vellers liave asserted, that the social state of the 
Boschmen is so low that thev have no distinc- 
tion of names. T can testify from my own 
observation that tins oj)inion is altogether 
unfounded, and that each individual amongst 
them has a name which is apjdied to himself 
individually. However, it is very evident, 
that no peo[)le could better dispense with the 
use of })ersoiial names than the lloschmen; for 
it is seldom that more than two or three fami¬ 
lies are found together, tlie country not afford¬ 
ing subsistence lor a larger number in one spot, 
f Herodotus says,—'' Of all mankind of whom we 
have any knowledge, the Atlantes alone have 
no distinction of names; the body of the i)eo- 
ple are termed Atlantes, but their individuals 
have no apj)ropriatc a}>pellation.” However, 
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the cori’ectuess of this statement ought to re¬ 
main in doubt, until modern observation has 
furnished us with a fact of a similar kind. 

I saw five genuine Bosclunen in the gaol at 
Beaufort in the year 18.‘5(). Two of them 
were confined on charges of murder, and the 
others for stealing and killing oxen. They 
were the first individuals of \mmixed race 
that had conu* under my observation, and I 
did not find in them that resemblance to the 
Hottentots wiiicii I bad expected; for their 
visages were far fjom presenting the triangu¬ 
larity of form which cliaractcriscs tlic former 
nation. These Boschmen were tolerably mus¬ 
cular and well-shaped, exce])t that their bclUes 
were flaccid and la-otuberant. I'heir lips were 
large and ])rojecling, and their eyes and noses 
very small, and tlu* latter very flat. Their 
eyelids always reniained half closed, the ciliary 
processes being nearly ])arallel, except when 
something excited their attention. Their fore¬ 
heads were small and contracted, and their 
hands and feet delicate, and even diminutive. 
They seemed much at their ease, and rather of 
a cheerful disposition. The senior of the party 
understood no language but his own, and said 
that neither himself nor his countrymen used 
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or even compreliended one word of the Hotten¬ 
tot language, and that his nation was a distinct 
people, and that all of them had names. Ob¬ 
serving him chewing a kind of herb, we asked 
him if it was dacca (wild liemp, which the Hot¬ 
tentots use for smoking). He answered, “ No.” 
“ Is it like tobacco?”- “ No,” re})lied he, “ it is 
better, it makes me feel drunk.” 

One of bis comjianions, a boy about fifteen 
years old, had been de])rived of' the first joint 
of both of his little fingers. He informed us 
that his mother having lost her first child soon 
after its birth, had mutilated him in that way 
to prevent his dying also, and that it was a 
custom of the lloschwomen to do the same 
thing in similar cases. This seems to prove 
that these people are not so indifferent about 
the lives of their children us has often been 
represented. In those instances in which they 
have been seen to destroy their offspring, it is 
probable that they dreaded tlieir falling into 
the hands of the colonists, and being reduced 
to slavery; and a gentleman at Beaufort in¬ 
formed me, that a magistrate of his acquaint¬ 
ance had once, when pursuing some lioschmen 
cattle-stealers, found a strangled child, which 
the fugitives had, he supposed, p»t to death 
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and left behind them, that it might not en¬ 
cumber them in their flight. 

The Boschman language may be considered 
the most extraordinary of articulated sounds. 
That of the Hottentots has long been cele¬ 
brated for the peculiar clicking of the tongue 
which attends its jwonuueiation, and the Bosch¬ 
man dialect presents this peculiarity in a much 
stronger and more imjn-essive degree, at least 
two-thirds of the words being spoken with that 
singidar aceoinjiauiment, wliicli few Europeans 
arc ever able to ac((uirc, or succcssfvdly imitate. 
I observed that a sentence is expressed in the 
Boschman language in much fewer syllables 
than in Dutch or English, and that these are 
uttered nearly witliout any liiatus, while the 
same sounds are I'retjucntly repeated with a 
slight variation of accent; from whicli I con¬ 
clude that it belongs to the class of hmguagcs 
called Polysynthetic, which have liithcrto been 
regarded as peculiar to North America, and of 
which the distinmiishine; idiom is the follow- 
ing. Tlic person expressing an action or idea, 
instead of employing a whole sentence for that 
purpose, selects the roots of the principal words 
rtHpiired, and joining these together, composes 
^from thein«one long word, which gives his 
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meaning almost as fully and definitely as ten or 
twelve words would do in a language constructed 
upon the common principles. Those who in¬ 
sist that the Hottentots and Boschmen are the 
same people, bring forward the similarity in 
the character of their languages in sui)port of 
their opinion ; but it must be remembered that 
the clicking' of the tongue is also common in an 
inferior degree to those s])okcn lu^ the Cafifres 
and the Bctchuanas, each of whom forms a dis¬ 
tinct nation, having as little resemblance to the 
Hottentots and Bos(‘hmen, as they liave to eaci) 
other. 

It i^iay easily be supposed that amongst the 
Boschmen all the arts are in a low state of ad¬ 
vancement ; for how can men, whose lives are 
em])loyed in obtaining a sutlicicncy of food to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, find time to 
weave, or to build, or to use the knife or the 
chisel? The Karroo desert does not even afford 
wood proper for bows and arrows, and its inha¬ 
bitants obtain this from tlu' banks of the Orange 
River, and manufacture it into these weapons, 
which they use with extraordinary dexterity 
and effect; but which nevertheless would avail 
them little, either in the chase or for self-de¬ 
fence, did they employ them in their simple 
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form only. Nature has here supplied a power¬ 
ful auxiliary, and this they have done their ut¬ 
most to improve. The lloschmcn anoint their 
arrows with a poison, which is the most viru¬ 
lent, fatal, and concentrated substance of the 
kind yet discovered, and the mode of manu¬ 
facturing which is fully known only to them¬ 
selves. Whether materials of this description 
are found in greater perfection in South Africa 
than anywlicre else, or whether th(? Boschmen 
merely excel other people in the preparation of 
them, is uncertain ; but there is no doubt that 
neither the Ticuna poison of the Indians of the 
Amazon River, nor the Wourali y)oison ,of the 
natives of Guiana, equals in virulence the sub¬ 
stance now in question. 

Thirty or forty years ago. when the Bosch¬ 
men and colonists were continuallv at war, many 
* 

of the latter fell vi(.'tims to their arrow's, w'hich 
they generally discharged in ambuscade; and 
even in the present day, instances of the kind 
sometimes occur. The Boschmen employ two 
sorts of arrows — one armed wdth a triangular 
piece of iron, and the other with a pointed 
fragment of bone, jaggerl on the sides, and hav¬ 
ing a piece of quill attached to it in such a man¬ 
ner as to prevent its being drawn out of the 
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flesh of the wounded object. The first they 
use chiefly for killing animals, and the second 
in their combats with men. Nor is the same 
kind of poison applied to both, a composition of 
superior virulence being prepared ex])ressly for 
the destruction of the human species. 'Phe bone 
is endued with a thin layer of this, which is al¬ 
lowed to dry, and then a coating of gummy 
varnish is laid over it to prevent its cracking or 
dropping off; but the nature of the last appli¬ 
cation is such, that the moment the arrow pene¬ 
trates the flesh, the animal heat cause's it to dis¬ 
solve, and the j)oison is thus brought into con¬ 
tact witlr the Avotind, and (juiekly absorbed. 
Death generally follows in six or eight hours, 
and is preceded by livid swelling of the body 
and convulsions. 'Phose individuals who have 
recovered from the wounds of a lloschman 
arrow must have been struck with the first 
sort, as I have reason to believe' tliat the kind 
last described never enters the fieslt without 
proving fatal. 

The materials which enter into the composi¬ 
tion of the llosclunan ])oi.son are' by no moans 
accurately knenvn. laeriitenstein says that its 
principal ingrediotits are the venom e)f snakes, 
mixed with the concentrated juie'e- of the bulb 
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of the heemanthm toxicarma. He mentions 
, that a certain substance of a dark brown colour 
and resinous appearance, and highly deleterious 
in its nature, is found by the Bosehmen amongst 
the rocks, and employed by them in anointing 
their arrows; but not having had the good for¬ 
tune to meet with this singular production, he 
is unable to give any farther account of it. 
But Mr. llhynweldt, the civil commissioner at 
Graaff Reynet, avIio is intimately accpiainted 
with the Boschman country and its inhabitants, 
informed me that the venom extracted from the 
body of a large black spidei' Avas the kind of 
poison which the Bosehmen estcejnedd)ost, and 
considered most destructive. 'Fhe Indians on 
the river Amazon com])ose a poison for their 
arrows of great strength, and very elfectual in 
killing animals, but by no means ])roportionably 
fatal to the human ti])ecies. According to Con- 
damine, it is made by boiling certain plants, 
particularly lianas, and more than thirty kinds 
of herbs enter into its co]n])osition; but he 
justly supposes that not one half of these adtl to 
its efficacy. 

In Martyr’s Decades of the Ocean, translated 
by Ijok, we have the following quaint account 
of the manner in which poisons are manufac- 
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tured by the Indians of the Oronoco : — “ They 
have olde women skilful in that art, which at 
certaine times they shutte up against their 
willes, giving them matter or stuffe for that 
service ; they keepe them in two dayes, where¬ 
in they boile the ointment, and having tinislied 
the same at length, they lette them out; if tliey 
find the olde women in healthe, so that they be 
not halfe deade through the for«e of the j)oyson, 
they grievously jnmisli them and cast away tlie 
ointment as unprofitable, (for they aflirme that 
the force of the same is so great that through tlie 
smell thereof wliile it is made it almost killeth 
any that make it.)” 

Tlie black spider above mentioned is well 
known all over the colony as being of a dan¬ 
gerous nature, and it is believc'd that many in¬ 
dividuals have died of its bite. In boldness and 
ferocity it exceeds any othet insect with which 
I am acquainted. I have frequently met with 
them in the Karroo, and always found, when I 
touched them with a stick, that, instead of 
making ofl‘ in alarm, they would turn round 
upon me, and either firmly grasp tlu' end of the 
instrument that annoyed them, or rush towards 
my feet, obliging me to defend myself or to 
retire. 
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Such extreme irritability alone would seem 
to indicate the venomous qualities of this spi¬ 
der, Lichtenstein says, that this is the test 
by which the Boschmen choose snakes for the 
composition of the poison for their arrows; and 
that they not only give a preference to the 
most active and restless animals of the kind, 
but arc in the habit of enraging and torment¬ 
ing them before*they kill them, in order to in¬ 
crease the power and acrimony of their venom¬ 
ous secretion. It is diflicult to determine whe¬ 
ther the Boschman’s theory on this point be 
just or not; but I must remark that Niewhoff', 
in his Voyages to the East Indies, mentions 
that the .Tavanese obtain a poison from a spe¬ 
cies of lizard called gekko. by sus])ending it by 
the tail for several days, tlu' uneasiness of such 
a position causing a Huid to exude from its 
body which is highly deleterious to man and 
beast. Two other animals besides snakes and 
spiders, reputed highly venomous, and believed 
to be employed by the Boschmen in tlie manu- 
iacture of their arrow-poison, exist in South 
Africa. One is a species of Jnlus. It is a 
caterpillar, nve or six inches long, hideous in 
appearance, the ujiper part of its body being 
cased in transverse scales ol‘ a deep brown 
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colour, and its belly covered with long hair. 
It has thirty or forty legs, like those of a cen¬ 
tipede, and when not in motion it generally 
lies rolled up in a circular form. The Hot¬ 
tentots assert that its bite is certain death. 
The other animal alluded to is a lizard, called 
gietze by the colonists, which is said to be 
even more formidable than the reptile above 
described; however, it must be of very rare 
occurrence, as some people altogether deny its 
existence, and very few can be found Avdio ])ro- 
fess to have seen it, or to have had evidence 
of its dangerous (|ualities. I cannot avoid re¬ 
marking here, that it is a common and Amlgar 
prejudice, that all animals endowed with poi¬ 
sonous pro]>crties are ever em the watch to 
exercise these U])on man, and never fail sooner 
or later to show their malignant nature by 
biting him. If they have hot done this, it is 
erroneously supposed that they must be harm¬ 
less, which is evidently a false conclusion ; for 
we may be in the habit of daily st'cing and 
approaching them for years together without 
suffering from their presence. Many an in¬ 
dividual has lived nearly a century in a coun¬ 
try infested by the most venomous snakes and 
never experienced any injury from them ; and 
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in the same way generations may pass before it 
happens that any particular species of animals 
is incited to render a single individual the 
^ictim of its deadly bite or sting. Traditions 
on this subject are not to be despised; and it 
is better to wait till accident ]>roves their fal¬ 
sity, than to run the risk of verifying them by 
rashness or bold experiment. 

The colonists have always stood in a loss 
pacific relation to the llosehmcn than to the 
Hottentots. The causes of this are not diffi¬ 
cult to explain. The Bosclunen have from 
time immemorial been robbers by profession; 
and when Europeans bo'gan to settle in their 
neighbourhood, tliey committed upon tliem 
the same kind of dejiredations tliat tliey had 
been accustomed to practise almost with im¬ 
punity upon the Hottentots; but they soon 
found that they Ifad a very different sort of 
people to deal with, and that their jilundering 
expeditions were now attended with infinitely 
greater danger than formerly, and that death 
was what they had to expect in the event of 
their being captured or detected in the execu¬ 
tion of them. This, instead of repressing their 
freebooting propensities, served to exasperate 
them against the colonists, and made them not 
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only study how they might rob them with 
greater address, but also led them to commit 
many wanton acts of violence, in revenge for 
the severity that was always exercised towards 
themselves. At first, the colonists had viewed 
•the Iloschrnen in the light of enemies only 
when they stole their cattle; but at length, in¬ 
censed by tlu'ir retaliating system, they de¬ 
nounced vengeance against the whole nation, 
and sacrificed the guilty and tlie innocent with¬ 
out discrimination wlienevcr they found an o])- 
])ortunity. If information was received that a 
number of ]los(;hmen had assembled together 
in any particular s])ot, a commando was imme¬ 
diately called out by the J^anddrost or Veldt- 
cornet. No one thought it necessary to in- 
([uire whether the savages had done any evil, 
or intended to do any. A body of armed men 
marched agakist them, and* slK)t as many as 
jK)ssible; and being assailed in their turn by 
showers of jioisoned arrows, several were niosf* 
likely wounded, and being carried home by 
their companions, they died in agony, and a 
view of their sufferings served to increase and 
per})etuate amongst their children and relatives 
their natural and habitual liatred of the llosch- 
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It would be a task equally painful and un¬ 
profitable to enter into the history of these 
kind of transactions. Much has been written 
upon the subject by contending parties, and 
many things brought to light which had better 
have been allowed to remai)i in obscurity and 
oblivion. 

Taking an abstract view of the question, it 
seems impossible to condemn the lloschmen for 
stealing cattle from tlieir neigiibours. Their own 
country denies tivem the nu-ans of subsistence, 
and can we exjiect that tliey should quietly and 
contentedly sit down in the desert and perish 

from want? The colonists have sometimes en- 

* 

deavoured to obviate this difficulty, by supply¬ 
ing the lloschmen with small flocks of sheep and 
oxen, in order that they might rear them and 
breed others, and thus be reclaimed from their 
marauding life. Ifiit they coiiiplRin that these 
donations of cattle never in one instance produced 
the effect intended, for the Boschmen on re¬ 
ceiving them, merely removed to some distance, 
and began to kill and eat them, and continued 
to do so till they were all consumed, and then 
recommenced their depredations. 

This was just what ought to have been ex¬ 
pected, because the Boschmen knew very well 
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that their own country did not afford either 
pasture or water for cattle, and that the animals, 
if driven about in search of these essential ar¬ 
ticles, would soon become lean and incapable 
of travelling, besides being constantly exposed 
to the attacks of lions and wolves, and to the 
rapacity of other individuals c»f their nation 
who had not ])artaken of tJu' bounty of the 
colonists. It could not be expected that the 
Boschnicn should point out this to their bene¬ 
factors, and refuse their gifts ; they accepted 
these, and turned them to what they considered 
the best account. 

I do not mean to assert that there are no 

$ 

places in the Hoschinan country where cattle 
might be reared ; but of what avail would it 
be to supply a few families Avith herds, while 
the rest of the community weta^ left destitute 
of them ? The latter would immediately plun¬ 
der the former, and war and dissension would 
add to the misery of the nation. On the 01110*? 
band, the whole body of the ])eoplc could not 
keep flocks, because, as has already been re¬ 
marked, there is not jiasture or water sufficient 
for any considerable number of these; and sup¬ 
posing that every Boschinan family were to re¬ 
ceive an equal proportion of cattle for breeding. 
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the stronger ones would take possession of all 
the fertile lands, leaving their unprovided fellow- 
countrymen to wander about the Karroo deserts, 
where their sheep and oxen would shortly pe¬ 
rish, leaving them as poor and miserable as ever. 
Therefore no human aid can effectually ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the Boschmen, or correct 
their habits of plunder, while they remain within 
their present territories. They require a new 
country, and Avho can give them that ? or would 
they accept it were it offered to them ? It is 
therefore as vain and useless to disclaim against 
their vices, as it would be to iiujuire how it 
happens that several thousand individuals have 
become inhabitants of a region from which 
Nature has pertinaciously witliheld (werything 
calculated foi- the comfort, ])rosperity, and hap¬ 
piness of man. 

The Boselnnen, though ahvays an infinitely 

less considerable people tlian the Hottentots, 

^ ,1 

have survived the extinction of the latter, and 
are likely to exist many years more ; for it is not 
probable that Europeans will ever seek to dc- 
])rive them of their prc.sent territories. How¬ 
ever, the occasional occurrence of seasons of 
extraordinary dryness even now -destroys no 
small number of them, by causing a scarcity of 
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game and water; and it a))pear.s that their wo¬ 
men bear conijiaratively few cliildren, and that 
a large part of tiiese die in infancy ; so tliat the 
Boschman po])ulation must be raj)id]y on the 
decline. The wliole juition is sii])posed to eon- 
.sist of not more tlam three thousand ])ersons, 
but this is entirely a iviatter of conjecture. In¬ 
deed the condition of men in these countries is 
such, that their extinction is little to be re¬ 
gretted ; foi- they are the most Avretehed of 
created beings, and the business of their lives 
seems to be that of showiiig what amomit of 
physical misery our s])ecies can endure. Cam])- 
bell, the niissionary, informs us in his 'fravels in 
South Africa, that having met with a Boscli- 
nian, he Avas desirous of impiiring into the state 
of his ideas, and he accordingly asked him 
what he thought Avas the thing a man 

could do? To this (picstibn, Avhich would 
prove a puzzling one to the greater number ot^^ 
civilized beings, the Boschman Avas not ablf* 
to make any satisfactory reply ; and his intei- 
rogator found it necessary to change his ground, 
and demanded of liim Avhat Avas the />os7 thing 
a man could do. “ His ansAver to this (juestion 
was extremely alFecting,’' observes Mr. C'amp- 
bell. “ ‘ All my lil'e,’ said he, ‘ 1 have seen oidy 

'j' 
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evil, and never any good, therefore I cannot tell 
what is best.’ ” 

The moral and physical degradation of the 
lloschmen has generally been supposed to ex¬ 
ceed that of any other ])art of the human species ; 
but the correctness of such an opinion is ques¬ 
tionable, at least in so far as respects their degree 
of intelligence, and the number of their ideas. 
'Fhe difficulties which they experience in pro¬ 
curing the necessaries of life, and the privations 
which they suffer, are perhaps unecjualled any¬ 
where else; but still they do not exhibit that 
obtusencss of the faculties which generally be¬ 
longs to a condition of physical misery. The 
only races of pcojdc that are similar in their 
circumstances to the lloschmcn ai'e the natives 
of New Holland, and the Pecharas, a tribe in¬ 
habiting Patagonia. 

The south-west coast of New Holland is 
nearly as badly supplied with water as the Kar- 
roo plains of Africa; and quadrupeds are so 
scarce there, that its inhabitants derive near¬ 
ly their whole means of subsistence from the 
shores of the sea, to wdiich they regularly resort^ 
at ebb-tide to collect the shell-fish that may \ 
have been left in the cavities of the rocks. 
Like the Boschincn, they are often forced to 
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eat insects and reptiles; and like them they 
wander from place to place in small parties, and 
form temporary huts of the twigs of bushes, and 
seek relief from the pains of hunger in torpidity 
and sleep. But here the ])arallel terminates; for 
the New Hollanders are too stupid and indolent 
to turn to the utmost account the few resources 
which Nature has ])laced within their reach ; and 
so deficient are they in ingenuity, that they 
have not acquired even the ail of fisliing with 
nets or hooks, or learned tlie use of the bfiw 
and arrow. The Boschman, on the otlier hand, 
pertinaciously forces his tinrelenting country to 
yield lym all that it produces or contains ; and 
the variety of inventions which he employs in 
the capture of game, and in carrying olf cattle, 
equally proves his intelligence, and contributes 
to the supply of his wants. In physical strength, 
also, he surpasses the native of Ncav Holland, 
whom Peron, the naturalist, found by experi¬ 
ment to be the tveakest of the human race, and^ 
whom we are therefore justified in placing in the 
lowest grade of our specie.s, whether we class 
him according to the qualities of his mind or of 
his body. 

The tribe inhabiting the south coast of Pata¬ 
gonia, and named Pecharas by Cook, because 

T 2 
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they frequently repeated that word, resemble 
in their physical condition tlie New Hollanders; 
but they exceed them in activity and animation, 
oAving, it is probable, to the superior coldness 
of their climate. AX^andering in small parties 
along the sterile and precipitous shores of the 
Straits of Magellan, they collect shelhfish for 
their subsistence during the clay, and at night 
creep under the bushes, and obtain partial shel¬ 
ter by tAvining tlieir branches overhcaid, and 
covering the arch thus formed with c'oarse grass. 
Severe as their climate is, many of them go 
nearly nakeal, and the others Avear a scanty cloak 
made of the skins of Avild beasts, and their only 
Aveapons are Avooden clubs and stones. Hoav- 
ever, in giving the Boschman a higher rank in 
the scale of liumanity than the Ncav Hollander, 
or Pechara, I rest his ])retensions to this entirely 
upon the suj)erior address Avhich he disjdays in 
^struggling with the physical difficulties Avhich 
environ him ; for the social condition of the 
three races in question is ecpially Ioav; the na¬ 
ture of their r(\spective countries forming an 
insurmountable barrier to their living in com¬ 
munities, or in any way uniting for the pur¬ 
pose of security, convenience, or mutual im¬ 
provement. 

But let us turn from these distressing scenes 
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to the view of a happier and a more fortunate 
people, and tlie last of the aborigines of the 
eolony that remains to be described. The 
Calfres, of Avhom I am now speaking, inliabit 
the coast of Soiitli Africa lying north-east of 
the Great Fisli llivcr, wliicli was formerly the 
boundary of the colony in that direction: but it 
was not to be expected tliat the inviting coun¬ 
try lying beyond it would long escape the en¬ 
croachment of Europeans. The llritish Go¬ 
vernment soon found reasons lor dis])ossessing 
the Calfres ol* a considerable i)art of it, and set ¬ 
tlers are now annually flocking thither, while 
several fortified posts iiave been erected for their 
security, and to facilitate the accpiisition of 
new territory whenever a convenient opportu¬ 
nity may occur. 

A striking change in the aspect of the coun¬ 
try takes place on the Calfre side of the Great 
Fish lliver. Instead of naked and sandy plains,^ 
scantily sprinkled Avith niim()sa% oiu' sees an 
agreeable diversity of rounded hills and smootl 
and sweej)ing valleys, both thickly covered with 
brushwood, and most of the latter alfording 
streams of transparent water. The atmosphere 
is soft and clear, the odour of vegetation per¬ 
vades it, and the^eneral scenery is free from 
that hardness of outline and abruptness of cha~ 
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ractcr which almost universally belong to it in 
the neighbourhood of the peninsula of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The inhabitants of this fine 
region have few points of resemblance in com¬ 
mon with the Hottentots or Boschmen. They 
infinitely surpass both in intelligence, bravery, 
personal appearance, and knowledge of tlic arts 
of life. They are bold without being ferocious, 
and are mild in their manners and of graceful 
address; and their mode of life ])rcsents all the 
simjdicity of nature, without any of those bar¬ 
barous or disgusting habits wliich are so apt 
to excite in a stranger prepossessions unfavour¬ 
able to those who practise them. 

The Caffres are a pastoral people; but they 
do not generally lead that nomadc life which 
was universal amongst the Hottentots, and 
which the aridness of their country rendered 
necessary. On the contrary, they have fixed 
..^villages or kraals, composed of conical-shaj)ed 
huts, formed of interwoven twigs, plastered 
with clay and thatched with straw. Tlie site 
of these is usually upon an elevated spot, well 
sheltered by trees and brushwood; and in many 
instances so much so, that it is the smoke alone 
' that enables the eye to discover that tlie place is 
inhabited. The Caffres possess abundance of 
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fine oxen and cows, and the milk of the latter 
forms a considei’able part of their food : but they 
also eat the flesh of these animals and of sheep ; 
and they cultivate maize and millet, and several 
kinds of vegetables. It is this uninterrupted 
abundance of all the necessaries of life, conjoin¬ 
ed with the teinpcrateness of their climate, that 
confer upon the Caffres a ])crfection of form 
which is probably not to be found amongst any 
other people. The })CTsonal beauty of the men 
strongly excited Harrow’s admiration ; and he 
says that tliosc [)roportions which enchant us in 
the Grecian wojks of art, arc of common oc- 
rence amongst the Caffres. I can vouch from 
personal observation, that be does not exagge¬ 
rate here, having myself visited these ])eople. 

The Caffre style of beauty of tlic most 
refined description, presenting that happy me¬ 
dium between muscular strl'ugtb and slender 
effeminacy, which is best calculated to please 

I 

the eye and satisfy the judgment. Tlicse peel- 
pie are of a bright copper colour, and clean in 
their persons, and the men go entirely naked; 
for the kross, or cloak of tanned hide, which 
they generally wear, hangs loosely from their 
shoulders, and scarcely touches their bodies, 
unless when they are seated or standing very 
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Still. Their countenances have no physical 
peculiarity, and are frenerally symmetrical and 
pleasing in cxju'cssion; their eyes being dark, 
their noses regular, and their teeth good. The 
women are the reverse of the men in every 
respect; their figures arc clumsy, and their 
features coarse and even repulsive; and they 
go about wrapped in krosses Avhich cover tj cin 
from the shoulders down to the heels. Never¬ 
theless, they love ornaments, a)ul they carefully 
adorn their dresses with brass chains, plates 
of polished metal, beads, cowries, and similar 
articles. 

The Calfre form of government is that of a 
chief whose dignity is hereditary, but his au¬ 
thority is very small, and he seldom exerts it 
except in the, collection of tribute, which is 
genei'ally paid in cattle. 1 iichtenstein says, 
that among the trib(‘ called Koossas, the breast 
of every ox that is killed becomes a regal ])er- 
quisite; and ihirchell mentions the samecaistom 
as ])revailing among the natioj) called lletch- 
uanas, far in the interior of South Africa. 
We may sup]H)se that this kind of tribute is 
in neither instance paid in reality, but com¬ 
muted for something of a more convenient 
I'orm. 'I'he Caflres never eat fish, though 
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tliese abonnd upon their coasts, and in most 
of the rivers which flow tlirough tlieir coun¬ 
try ; and it is not difficult to imagine why a 
pastoral people, enjoying all the necessaries of 
life, should neglect fishing, and avoid the trou¬ 
ble of making canoes and the dangers of navi¬ 
gating them. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that crimes 
and acts of violence are rare amongst the 
Caffres. ^V'hen an unenlightened people are 
neither enslaved nor oppressed, nor exposed 
to poverty or persecution, they seldom coin 
mit crimes cither against society or indivi¬ 
duals. They continue innocent and harmless, 
and well-disj)Osed towards each other, till an 
intercourse with civilized man teaches them 
how to be discontc'utcd, by suggesting plea¬ 
sures of difliciilt attainment, and awakening 
desires which cannot be fulfilled without in¬ 
jury to their fellow-beings. If any peojile can 
be considered universally happy, the inland 
Calires are so; but it is to be feared that evil 
days will soon come upon them, as they have 
already done n])on the frontier tribes. i\ 
M^eekly fair has been established at the )k)s. 
near the (Ireat Fish River, called Fort AVill- 
shire, and the Calires go there with cattle. 
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hides, horns, elephant’s teeth, &c. and sell them 
to the colonists. The money which they ob¬ 
tain in this way is spent in purchasing ardent 
spirits, gaudy clothes, and contemptible trin¬ 
kets, so that the traffic daily impoverishes 
them, instead of adding in the smallest de¬ 
gree to their happiness or comfort. Many of 
them aecpiire habits of drinking; others, occu¬ 
pied by new ideas, neglect their flocks, their 
only source of subsistence; and some, who have 
been ruined, begin to plunder their neighbours. 
Acts of violence, sanguinary quarrels, avarice, 
and jealousy, already begin to spread their ra¬ 
vages amongst them ; and tliey owe all this, 
and will soon ow'C more than this, to the 
taste for Kuropean manufactures Avhich has 
been diffused amongst tlicm, and which many 
of our self-styled modern philanthropists, in 
the depth of their infatuation, consider as the 
first step towards civilized life. 

' No people that I have ever visited appear 
so free from evils, miseries, and inconveniences 
as the Caffres. In travelling through their 
country, nothing meets the eye that can cause 
a painful or disagreeable impression. Poverty 
and want are unknown there, and old age de¬ 
scends smilingly to the grave. The labours of 
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tliis people are so trifling that they do not de¬ 
serve the name, and are regarded more in the 
liglit of amusements tliau anything else. To 
drive out the flocks in the morning, to collect 
them at sunset, to milk the cows at nightfall, 
and to hoe the ground for tlie reception of 
maize or millet, constitute the essential busi¬ 
ness of life amongst the Caftres. Kxertions 
of the kind preserve tlie health and render 
buoyant the spirits; and the Caflres, in accord¬ 
ance with this, are fidl of vivacity and fond of 
exercise. They arc continually seen bounding 
among the tliickcts that embower their dwell¬ 
ings, or strolling in }>arties and talking and 
laughing. In short, tliey are in that condition 
of life in which man has always been found 
most happy and most virtuous; and the evi¬ 
dently approaching extinction of such a people 
is to be viewed with regret. ’ 

I am aware that many })ersons will ask if 
the extermination of savages, of barbarians, is 
at any time to be regretted, and, least of all, 
when their place is to be supplied by Euro¬ 
peans and civilized beings ? and as this objec¬ 
tion may appear plausible, it will be well to 
submit it to examination: and, in the first 
place, it is proper to remark, that when we 
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talk of peopling a country with civilized be¬ 
ings, it is always taken for granted by the 
mass of society, that persons of education and 
refinement are to be transported there at once, 
and that tlie wilderness or desert is suddenly to 
become the abode of a virtuous and intelligent 
community, and the seat of arts, elegancies, and 
domestic enjoyment. Jn short, agriculture is 
to flourish, education to be promoted, science 
encouraged, roads mad(‘, public buildings erect¬ 
ed, and all the advanta<<:es of social life deve- 
loped and brought to maturity. These are 
dreams produced by ignorance and delusion. 
In every instance, the eniigra7its who fii’st flock 
to a new country are inferior to its aborigines 
in virtue', intelligence, usc'fulness, and respect¬ 
ability. 

The dregs of the population of large towns; 
a peasantry rendered desperate by the ])re^ssure 
of hopeless poverty; dc'bauchees and spend- 
tluifts destitute of triends and credit; such are 
tlie materials which form tlu' foundation of the 
anticipated superstructure of civilized life; such 
aie the beings who are let loose to play pranks 
in the wilderness, and commit ravages upon its 
simple, unsuspicious, and uncorrupted inhabit¬ 
ants. 'riiese Kuropeans, it is true, carry with 
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them tJie knowledge of a religion wliicli is cal- 
ciliated to correct tlicir evil propensities; but 
unfortunately, at all times, the image of a gib¬ 
bet, or gaol, or of a liousc of correction, has more 
effect in restraining tlieir inclination for vice 
and injustice, than tlie jirecejits of morality, 
however obvious and sublime these may be. 
Transported into a new land, freed from the 
terror of laws and jiolice, and independent of 
their superiors, they rush into all kinds of ex¬ 
cesses, and feel a particular delight in frighten¬ 
ing, oppressing, and enslaving the aborigines of 
the country, 'fhese, if they attem])t to assert 
their rights, are maltreated and massacred as 
insulting and dangerous barbarians ; and if they 
quietly submit to the tyranny of their invaders, 
they are counted as beasts destitute of spirit 
and unworthy of mercy or commiseration. 

The emigrants, though divided by national 
prejudices, and jealous of each other’s prospe¬ 
rity, will at least form a league against the 
natives ; while, at the same time, the introduc¬ 
tion of drunkenness, small-pox, and other con¬ 
tagious diseases, will rapidly thin their num¬ 
bers, and lead to their final and early extinc¬ 
tion. Such is in general the early history of 
European settlements in foreign countries. 
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Details of this kind are seldom found in 
writing; for it is not to be expected that the 
actors in such atrocities will try to preserve 
the memory of them, even supposing that 
there should exist an individual amongst them 
who is capable of guiding a pen or reading 
his native language. 

There is no doubt whatever that Caflfraria 
has had European inhabitants in different parts 
of the coast long before the present time. 'Fill 
within fifteen or twenty years ago, the coast in 
the neifflibourhood of the Great Fish River was 
laid down in all charts nearly a degree too far 
to the westward; and this was the cause of nu¬ 
merous shipwrecks, the greater part of which 
probably have never come to our knowledge. 

In 1782, theGrosvenor Jndiaman was wreck¬ 
ed upon the coast of Caffraria, and a Dutchman 
named Vanrccnen went iji search of the sup¬ 
posed survivors of her crew and })assengers. 
He found many persons evidently of Eiuropean 
descent in various places, and likewise a large 
village containing about four hundred mulatto 
or bastard Caffres, called Hamboanas; amongst 
whom were three white women, who said that 
they had been shipwrecked u])on the coast when 
they were children, and that they recollected 
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none of the particulars of tlieir misfortune. This 
shows that Europeans must have been thrown 
into the country many years anterior to the* loss 
of tlie Grosvcnor, though when and in what 
way cannot now be ascertained. Here are two 
remarkable circumstances tlmt deserve notice. 

It is well known that a large number of the 
crew’ and passengers of tliat vessel got safely on 
shore, but Vanrecnen failed in discovering any 
of the party, or even learning anything satis¬ 
factory concerning them, though he visited the 
spot only nine years after the shipwreck. Why 
did not the Huinboanas in the neighbourhood 
])rotcct and assist the white men, whom they 
must haA^e regarded as relations and friends, if 
it be true that on seeing Vanrecnen and his 
party, they cried out, “ Our fathers arc cornel’’ 
It is not probable that the Caft’res wantonly 
destroyed them, for they are'not a sanguinary 
race; and being accustomed too to the sight of 
white people and their descendants, and being 
in peace with these, we may suppose that they 
Avould have given a favourable reception to 
others of the same race. Neither was any ar¬ 
ticle of European origin found in the country 
by Vanreenen, nor the smallest circumstance 
or object that could point out what had been 
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the fate of the shipwrecked persons. It ought 
to be recollected, that Vanreeiicn, on first incet- 
inii' the wliite woineJi above mentioned, offered 
to carry tliem and their families to the Cape, 
and tluxt they received the proposal with joy. 
After this he proceeded a little way farther 
along the coast till he came to the place of the 
shipwreck, where he found several guns and a 
(piantity of iro)i ballast; then returning by the 
same route, he again visited the females, under 
the impression that they would be ready to 
proceed with him to the colony ; but they de¬ 
clined his offers, and told him that they must 
first gather in the harvest, cVc. ; an excuse so 
frivolous, and so inconsistent with their former 
declarations, that it is im])ossihle to doubt that 
it was invented by themselves to conceal their 
unwillingness to accompany him; when they 
had on a former occasion expressed their anx¬ 
iety to do so, they were unaetjuainted with the 
object of his journey ; but having ascertaini'd 
this during his absence, they were led to cliange 
their intentions for reasons best known to them¬ 
selves. 

These circumstances taken in connexion, ren¬ 
der it jxrobable that all the peojxle of the Cfrosve- 
nor, except those who reached Cape Tqwn, were 
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put to death by the Caffres and Hamboanas. 
Perhaps these people, finding that the seamen 
stole their provisions, insulted their women, 
and attempted to make themselves masters of 
everything, and that they were not likely soon or 
easily to find the means of quitting the country, 
considered it a measure of prudence and necessity 
to destroy the whole party, in order to get rid of 
tlieir oppressors at once, and to ])revcnt any one 
conveying intelligence of tlie affair to the neigh¬ 
bouring colonists. It would be their general 
interest that the transaction should be kept 
secret; and when it was known that Vanreenen 
and his companions had arrived in seareh of the 
shipwrecked ])eople, every article that had be¬ 
longed to them would be concealed, and the 
white women prohibited from accompanying 
him to the colony, or giving him any informa¬ 
tion relative to the object of his journey. There 
is no other way than the above of explaining 
how upwards of a hundred individuals, thrown 
upon a fertile and healthy coast, should all have 
perished in less than Jiine years, and that too 
without leaving behind them any memorial or 
vestige of their ever having existed. 

The Hottentots, the lloschmen, and the Caf¬ 
fres are the only aboriginal inhabitants of the 
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colony. None of the other neighbouring na¬ 
tions being within its limits, a description of 
them docs not belong to the plan of this work. 
With respect to South Africa in general, it 
appears that the condition of the people and 
the character of the country improve as wc ad¬ 
vance towards the equator. The town of Lat- 
takoo, containiiig about five thousand persons, 
is found in latitude 26" 30 '; and its inhabitants 
describe many great and powerful nations as 
existing to the northward of them, some of 
whom it would appear possess the art of re¬ 
fining and working metals. The vast country 
extending between the tropic of Ca])ricorn and 
the equator is wholly unknown and unexjnoi-ed, 
and is likely long to continue so ; the difficulty 
of an expedition of the kind being almost in¬ 
surmountable ; for the nearest point from which 
the travellers could start is Capo 'J\)wn, aiul 
when they had reached the quarter from whence 
their researches were to commence, their cattle 
would be worn out, their waggons injured, and 
their stores consumed, by the fatigues and dura¬ 
tion of the previous journey. 

This inconvenience would be diminished were 
it practicable to convey the exploring party and 
their supplies in a vessel from Table 13ay up the 
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Orange River, from the banks of wbicli they 
might begin their travels ; but tliat stream, it 
would appear, is not navigable even for boats; 
and its mouth is so ol)structed by a bar and by 
sand-banks, as to render the entrance both diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous. 

It now remains for me to s])eak of the various 
attempts which missionaries have made to form 
establishments in South Africa, and to improve 
the c(Rulition of its aborigines. A^^ere we to 
judge of this matter by the discussion which it 
has occasioned, and by the sums of money that 
have been .spent in forwarding it, and by tlie 
statements that arc circulated relative to the sub¬ 
ject, we would suppose that a vast deal of good 
has been accomj)lislied, and that much more 
is to be expected ; but if we form our opinion 
from actual observation, and take into view 
the physical peculiarities of South Africa, we 
will decide that the missionaries have actually 
effected nothing there, and that a perseverance 
in their labours is more likely to injure than to 
benefit the objects of the.se. 

This remark is not intended to refer in the 
remotest degree to the conduct and qualifica¬ 
tions of the missionaries, many of whom are 
distinguished for the greatest zeal and disinter- 
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cstedness iji labouring to accomplish the hope¬ 
less task that has been allotted to them. They 
have been sent to South Africa by the societies 
to which they respectively belong, and it is not 
their business to accuse their superiors of igno¬ 
rance and want of judgment, or to express a 
desire to be removed to another and more pro¬ 
mising sphere of action. 

It seems obvious, tliat the first step towards 
forming a missionary estaldisliment, sliould be 
to obtain an accurate geogra})hical knowledge of 
the country in which it is proposed to place it. 
Sucli, at least, was the opinion of the .Tesuits, the 
Dominicans, the h'ranciscans, and of other so¬ 
cieties who have been successful in assembling 
together uncivilized men, and giving them a 
taste for the arts and conveniences of social life. 
Uut the Britisli Missionary Societies never con¬ 
sider geographical information to be of the 
smallest importance ; and tlie evils of this erro¬ 
neous impression arc strongly exemplified in the 
attempts which they have made, and arc mak¬ 
ing, to found establishments in South Africa. 

Enough has already been said to satisfy the 
reader that the bane of South Africa, and the 
cause of its sterility, is want of water; and that 
consequently its population must always be 
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scanty and very widely diffused. Kven in the 
best and most fertile districts of the colony, with 
a few exceptions, the springs and rivulets are 
generally ten or twelve miles apart, anti perhaps 
throughout the year they do not respectively 
afford more water than is suflicient for a single 
family possessing the usual number of cattle, 
putting irrigation on the smallest scale out of 
the question. Yet it is in a country of this kind 
that the missionaries are instructed to form 
establishments, and to collect people into vil¬ 
lages, which they have j)artia]ly effected in a 
few instances, but in every case without im¬ 
proving the condition of those who have joined 
their institutions. And su])posing the settle¬ 
ment to be situated uj)on the banks of a never- 
failing stream, one or two of which do exist in 
the colony, bow are its inhabitants to obtain the 
means of subsistence ? Only three ways present 
themselves: viz. the rearing of cattle — or the 
practice of agriculture — or the introduction of 
manufactories. The first is impossible, on ac¬ 
count of the want of pasturage for any consi¬ 
derable number of animals in one neighbour¬ 
hood, and the fatal diseases to which they are 
liable under s\ich circumstances. 

On the other hand, the people could not live 
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by cultivating the soil, because it is everywhere 
unproductive and of difficult tillage ; nor could 
it be im])roved by irrigation, all the rivers in 
South Africa flowing in deep and rocky chan¬ 
nels, from which the water could be raised only 
by the aid of expensive and complicated machi¬ 
nery. The last resource of the community is, 
that they should engage in manufactures, and 
obtain the necessaries of life in exchange for 
these. But in a country where the ])roportion 
of the inhabitants does not exceed two indivi¬ 
duals to every square mile; where the poorer 
classes clothe themselves in skins; where the bet¬ 
ter sort make at home almost every article that 
they require; and where there is no chance of 
an increase of popidation, how could the manu¬ 
facturers dispose of their commodities? And 
supposing them to be of a disposable character, 
would they equal in chc'apness and excellence 
those of a similar kind iirqjorted from Europe ? 
1 am aware that the celebrated Moravian insti¬ 
tution, called Clnatendal, may be brought for¬ 
ward to prove the,weakness of my arguments 
and observations; arid I will therefore enter into 
a few details concerning the place, which 1 have 
niysc'lf visited. 

In the neighbourhood of Gnatendal the coun¬ 
try is horrid and barren beyond descrijition. 
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Not ^ tree or shrub meets the eye, and not an 
insect is heard to hum ; and animated beings of 
every kind seem to fly the frightful solitude, 
where a painful and unbroken silence almost al¬ 
ways prevails. In approaching the place from 
the Cape side, the settlement, which lies in a val¬ 
ley, is entirely concealed from the eye till one 
reaches the summit of a hill immediately over¬ 
looking it. He then sees beneath him a basin, 
formed by barren hills, and about a mile and a 
half long, and nearly half as broad, the bottom 
of which, sprinkled with cottages and embroi¬ 
dered with gardens, jJiesents a scene of rustic 
animation calculated to delight the beholder 
under any circumstances, but more particularly 
when he unexpectedly finds it, as it were, em¬ 
bedded in the middle of a desert. 

The village of Gnatendal is about one mile 
long and half a mile broad. The honses, whi(!h 
are not placed with any regularity, resemble 
British cottages in their internal arrangement, 
most of them consisting of a narrow passage 
running across the building, and a room on 
each side. The walls are generally composed 
of unbaked bricks, coated outside with clay of a 
brown colour, which is sometimes whitewash¬ 
ed. Some of the houses have glass windows, 
and all of them are neat and clean in their ex- 
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terior, and one ^oes not sec any remains of 
slaughtered animals lying about as is common 
in Hottentot kraals. The paths leading from 
one part of the village to another are shaded 
with trees and enclosed by hedges, which, com¬ 
bined with other particulars, gives the })lace an 
air of taste and embellishment which one may 
often look for in vain in the villages of civi¬ 
lized Europe. The church and missionary 
houses are built in a style of appropriate sim¬ 
plicity, and the tall and flourishing oak-trees 
in front of them render their aspect very at¬ 
tractive; and the whole settlement is invested 
with a character of serenity, calmness, seclu¬ 
sion, and repose, such as belongs to few other 
inhabited spots witli which I am acapiainted. 

Gnatendal contains thirteen hundred souls. 
Few of these are genuine Hottentots; and the 
mass of the popiflation consists of half-breeds 
or bastards of various kinds, and some Mozam¬ 
bique negroes, who have purchased their free¬ 
dom. ^ The Moravian missionaries never in¬ 
vite any one to settle in Chiatendal; on the 
contrary, they say,, fhat they are troubled with 
daily apiptications to that effect; and no one is 
admiit^d as a resident, ekSept with the con¬ 
sent of a certain number of Hottentot censors. 
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cliosen by tlie Hottentots themselves to decide 
upon that and similar affairs. These censors 
represent the people, as it were, and are elected 
by vote. All kinds of trades, such as those of 
shoemaker, tailor, waggoiunaker, blacksmith, 
cutler, &c. arc carried on in the village. 

The Hottentots are considered to have an 
excellent capacity, whicli enables them to learn 
anything; and their children ])ossess greater 
quickness and acuteness than those of Euro¬ 
peans, and soon excel in many of the mecha¬ 
nical arts. The women have a natural aptness 
for music, and there is certainly considerable 
sweetness in their voices ; though the singing in 
Gnatendal church is far from being so finished 
and enchanting a performance as Latrobe’s de- 
scriptioit would lead his readers to suppose. 
All the villagers are neat and respectable in 
their dress. The men wear buckskin panta¬ 
loons, and cloth or linen jackets; and the 
women skirts of calico, and white boddices of 
cotton and other stuffs. Every house in the 
settlement has a garden attached to it, and 
most of these are in a state of high cultiva¬ 
tion, and jirodnce many of the commoner sorts 
of vegetables; but this is less owing to the 
goodness of the soil than to the constant supply 
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of water which Gnatendal enjoys, and whicli 
enables the residents to irrigate their grounds 
several times a-week. 

There is no cultivation within many miles of 
Gnatendal, and the j)astiirc in its neighbour¬ 
hood is scanty and miserable, even during the 
rainy season; and the iuhabitants at all times 
re(|uire to drive the few cattle that they do 
possess to a great distance to obtain forage. 
The settlement ajipears on first view a mon¬ 
strosity in the wilderness, and the traveller 
immediately asks how its ])opulation subsist ? 
A reply to this (juestiou will show that the 
same objections apply to (inatcndal as to all 
other institutions of the kind in South Africa. 
At the beginning of summer, half of the in¬ 
habitants desert the village and wander about 
the country in search of work; and when the 
harvest is done, fehey return home with the 
little money that they may have earned, and 
' contrive to exist upon it and the produce of 
their gardens till the ensuing season. Those 
who remain in the village all the year through 
are chiefly tradesmen. They ai'c supported by 
the sale of their handiwork, for which there is 
a considerable demand; because the country 
lying thirty or forty miles beyond Gnatendal 
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on every side is very populous, and its boors 
obtain cutlery, farming utensils, and even wag¬ 
gons, from the Hottentots of the institution, 
instead of sending for them to Cape Town. 

Many strangers, too, visit the spot from cu¬ 
riosity, nearly all of whom purchase some spe¬ 
cimens of Hottentot manufactures, thus causing 
an influx of money, of the highest importance 
to the community. And it is to be supjiosed 
that the missionarii's generally assist the des¬ 
titute part of their flock, and in this way re¬ 
tain many individuals in the village who would 
otherwise be forced to leave it on account of 
poverty and want of em[)loyment. Hence it 
a])pears, that the settlement at Gnatendul is 
entirely and exclusively snjijiortcd by extra¬ 
neous means, and that its inhabitants cannot 
derive any certain subsistence, cither from agri¬ 
culture or grazing, or from the natural pro¬ 
ductions of the neighbouring soil. Were any 
of these resources available, the missionaries* 
would doubtless have recourse to them, and 
improve alike the condition and the moi-als of 
the Hottentots, by fixing them in their village, 
and rendering them independent of foreign aid 
and intercourse. 

The Jesuits of Paraguay would not allow a 
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stranger visiting their missionary stations to 
remain more than two days and two nights 
at any one of them, lest, as they said, he should 
corrupt the neophytes and teach them Euro¬ 
pean vices: an admirable regulation, which 
unfortunately cannot be ado})ted at Gnatenda'l, 
where an influx of travellers and visitors to 
purchase its manufactures is encouraged, as 
essential to the prosperity and even existence 
of the institution. 

I have thus proved all that I proposed to do, 
viz. that the state of Gnatendal does not con¬ 
trovert my assertion, that no missionary settle¬ 
ment in South Africa can ever be made to de¬ 
rive its subsistence from the soil, or afford with¬ 
in itself the resources necessary for its stability 
and success. And none of these can imitate 
Gnatendal, no other part of the country being 
populous enough to give temporary employ¬ 
ment to hundreds of nomade labourers, or to 
consume the manufactures that might be pro¬ 
duced by the part of the community who re¬ 
mained at home. 

The above remarks will enable the reader to 
form a judgment of the state of the missions far 
in the interior of the colony, where the soil is 
infinitely less productive and more arid than in 
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the neighbourhood of tlic sea-coast. But oven 
the Bethelsdorj) institution, near Algoa Bay, 
feels all the evils of drought and sterility; and 
it was selected by V^andcrkeiu]), so far back as 
1798, as the most eligible spot for the purpose 
that the surrounding country afforded. IVIr. 
Campbell, who visited tliis settlement in 1813, 
in his character of su])erintendcnt of missions, 
thus describes it: — “The ground on which it 
stands is barren in the extreme, so that nothing 
green is to be seen near the houses ; this also 
adds to the gloominess of the village. Neither 
trees nor gardens are to be seen to relieve the 
eye ; but all this arises from tke Mai want of good 
wafer on the ground, except in the barren spot 
where the village stands. In consequence of the 
miserable a])j)earancc of the village, the settlers 
are reported by many people to be extremely 
indolent.” . 

Lichtenstein gives a still more gloomy pic¬ 
ture of Bethelsdorj) in 1804, and states that its 
inhabitants were in rags and misery, and that 
the site of the place was hideous and barren 
to the last degree : but 1 have preferred quoting 
Cam])bell, as the former author was thought to 
be unfavourably disposed towards the mission, 
and inclined to show it in the worst possible 
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light. Mr. Campbell proposed that every house 
in Ilethelsdorp should have a garden beliind it, in 
imitation of (inatendal. The reply was, “ The 
people are discouraged from doing so, by the 
harrennesx of the ground wliere the village stands, 
the leant of water, the depredation of goats, &;c.” 
The following other questions and answers, 
selected from a variety which he proposed to 
the missionaries, will give a better idea of the 
settlement than any description Avould do: — 
“Could not the small river which runs across 
Bethelsdorp be conducted so as to Avater these 
gardens?” — The ?iver in often drij, and like¬ 
wise it cannot be conveyed to ground so high 
as that on which the village stands.” — “ Could 
not the village be built on Zwartkop’s River ?” 

— “ No, the water is hrackish, and unfit for use.” 

— “ Could not more trees be planted about the 
village?” — “ The ground is so rocky and dry 
that they will not grow." Mr. Campbell in¬ 
forms us that the number of individuals be- 
lorminff to the institution in 1813 was 10.52, of 
which only 608 were present. The remainder 
were most likely wandering about the country 
in search of those means of subsistence which 
were unattainable at home, in the same, way 
as has been described as annually occurring 
amongst the inhabitants of Gnatendal. 
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The physical state of the missions in the in¬ 
terior is extremely wretched, as the following 
extracts from Campbell’s journal, while he was 
at Pella, near the (Grange River, will show : — 

“ A more barren-looking spot can hardly be con¬ 
ceived than Pella, all around being u hile sand, 
interspersed with a fcAV bushes; two sides of 
which space, the north and east, are bounded by 
high rugged and black mountains. We visited 
their gardens in the afternoon, the sight of 
which cast a gloom on every countenance. It 
was the second month of their spring; many 
things had been sown, but most had perished, in 
consecpience of the saltpetre with which the 
groui'.d was im))regnated, as soon as they had 
raised their heads above groiuid ; others seem¬ 
ed struggling to live. 1 do not recollect a single 
smile on any countenance while viewing the 
garden. The water is the only temptation they 
have to remain at Pella. The banks of the 
Great Tliver,which arc only about four miles dis¬ 
tant, arc so covered with rocks, that they cannot 
live upon them. Thermometer at noon 8 4".’’ 
“ We had still uninterrupted sunshine ; but 
though cheering to look upward, it was gloomy 
to look downward, for everything had a sickly, 
dying aspect.” — “ They (the Namaqua Hotten¬ 
tots) come at different times of the day to the 
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door of the missionaries; and when tljey salute 
them with good morning, it is the same a,s tell¬ 
ing them they have nothing to eat that day.” 

Thompson, in one of his excursions in South 
Africa in 1824, visited this same Pella, and 
found it entirely deserted, tlie missionary and 
forty of his flock having removed to a spot 
twenty miles distant, in consequence of the 
failure of j)asture at the station; while the 
remaining four-fifths of its former inhabitants 
were wandering about the neighbouring coun¬ 
try with their cattle, in search of grass and 
water. 

Can any individual of sound judgment view 
with complacency and satisfaction the efforts 
made to assemble communities of people in 
situations s\ich as those above described? where 
life must be a scene of continued privation and 
misery — where ru) s])ecics of knowledge can 
enable them to ameliorate their condition — 
‘ where Nature wars against every eflbrt of the 
kind — and where they must be the happier and 
more contented the deeper they are sunk in bar¬ 
barism and ignorance. The interior of South 
Africa is a country which will aflbrd means of 
subsistence more or less scanty to its population 
as long as they continue nomade and dispersed; 
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but if they are collected together into large so¬ 
cieties, poverty, famine, and death must ine¬ 
vitably be the result. The poorest and most 
miserable of the Hottentots are often those who 
have long resided at missionary establishments. 
They are induced to join these by the hope of 
bettering *tlieir condition. Bringing witli them 
their cattle, should they happen to })ossess any, 
they settle at a station such as Pella, under the 
idea that they will there be able to earn a liveli¬ 
hood by the labour of their hands; but finding 
this to be a delusion, they are obliged to kill 
their flocks for their support, and when these 
are consumed, they find it necessary to desert 
their homes, and travel through the colony till 
they are assisted by some one, or taken into the 
service of the boors. But even those who are 
not driven from the institution by poverty do 
not abandon a nomade life, lis is too commonly 
supposed. 

I have already shown that in general one half 
of the population of the missionary establish¬ 
ments is absent, from various causes, for a great 
part of the year, on which occasions they pro¬ 
bably forget a vast deal of what has been taught 
them — that is to say, if they really have learn¬ 
ed anything at all. At Gnatendal, Green Kloof, 
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and Betlielsdorp, and a few other stations, where 
the inhabitants speak Dutch, they are, I have 
no doubt, tolerably well instructed in religion ; 
but in Namaqualand and the Boschman coun¬ 
try, the people understand no language but 
their native one; and the missionaries must 
address them througli interpreters, and of course 
find great difficulty in instructing their hearers; 
and even when any missionary docs acipiirc the 
native language of liis congregation, it proves 
of little use to him, from its not containing 
words calculated to express the ideas and opi¬ 
nions which it is his object to inculcate. 

The missionaries of South Africa, doubtless, 
feel severely the disadvantages of their situa¬ 
tion, the hopelessness of the labours imposed 
upon them, and the many hardships to which 
they are exposed; but they are too good men 
to wish to abandon their posts, and too zealous 
in the cause of religion and civilization to be 
discouraged by the physical and moral difiicul- 
tics which surround them. I am aware that 
many persons who contribute largely to the 
support of missionary associations will condemn 
my opinioils on this subject, considering it a 
matter of indifference how poor, destitute, and 
miserable the Christian converts may be, pro- 
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vidcd they are able to crawl to church two or 
tliree times a week, and to rc})cat a few psalms 
and prayers : but unfortunately tlie Hottentots 
and Boschinen liave little taste for a system of 
spirituality ; and the sight of cultivated lands 
and of abundance of cattle would do more in 
alluring tliem to adopt a settled mode of life, 
than su])er-human elo({uence, or even the per¬ 
formance of miracles, on the })art of their 
instructors. 
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The Dutch took possession of tlie Cape of 
Good Hope by the same authority that has 
served other European nations in similar cases, 
viz. the power and the inclination to form a 
settlement. However, there are two points in 
the proceedings of the Hollanders* which we 
cannot but admire. They neither asked the 
Pope to give them South Africa, nor did they 
assure its natives*that their sole object in com¬ 
ing amongst them was to instruct them in the 
Christian religion. 

According to Kolbe, whose work contains 
the earliest details which we possess respecting 
the colony, the governor. Van Rebeck, purchased 
the country of the Hottentots for forty thou¬ 
sand florins; but the truth of this has been 
doubted; nor is it likely that the Dutch gave 
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any price for a territory which they could have 
taken by force, which presented few attractions 
or objects of wealth, and which they must at that 
time have proposed to occupy only by way of 
experiment. However this may be, the views 
of the Dutch government were at first very 
moderate in reference to the Cape of Good 
Hope; for they built only a small mud-fort at 
the confluence of the Salt River with Table Hay, 
and for many years the settlement and the cul¬ 
tivated grounds did not extend farther back 
than the bottom of Table Mountain. After a 
time, the advantageousness of the colony being 
represented to the home government, emigrants 
were allured thither by donations of land; 
while, to equalize the po])ulation, and to pre¬ 
vent intermixture with the Hottentots, a num¬ 
ber of girls, taken out of the charity-scliools in 
Holland, were conveyed to th*e Cape at the pub¬ 
lic expense, to serve as wives for those who 
might want them. 

No accurate information can be obtained re- 
S])ecting the habits, mode of life, and character 
of the first settlers at the Cape of Good Ho])e ; 
nor are these objects of much interest or im¬ 
portance, as all infant communities are too con¬ 
stantly engaged in providing for their absolute 
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wants, to have time or disposition to unfold 
any peculiarities of character. From the fre¬ 
quent change of governors that took place in 
the course of the first hundred years after the 
establishment of the colony, we may suppose 
that many of them were removed from office 
on account of their corrupt practices. Kolbe, 
who wrote in the year 1713, enters into various 
details of this kind, particularly in reference 
to Adrian Vanderstel, who was governor in 
1699 . He accuses him of having monopolized 
the fisheries at the Cape, and of having appro¬ 
priated to himself thirty leagues of territory 
upon its eastern coast, and .built splendid resi¬ 
dences in various districts out of the colonial 
funds, one of which he was ordered to pull 
down at his own expense previous to his recall 
and dismissal from office. 'I'lie inferior agents 
in the employ of 'the Dutch Company, having 
such an example before them, were of course 
led to abuse the trusts reposed in them ; which 
they had an opportunity of doing when .traffick¬ 
ing with the Hottentots for cattle for the public 
service, or when/urnishing supplies to the ships 
in Table Bay. And it would appear that all 
the officers of the colony, of whatever grade, 
connived at each other’s malpractices, and en- 
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deavoured to improve their fortunes at the ex¬ 
pense of the Dutch India Company, and by 
extortions upon the natives. 

It is probable that Simon Vanderstel, the pre¬ 
decessor of the corru])t governor of that name, 
above alluded to, and who came to the colony 
in 1679 , was the person who first coinmuni<^ted 
a spirit of improvement to its inhabitants, and 
diffused amongst them a taste for the arts of 
social life. He was a man of lively imagina¬ 
tion, and of a vigorous and enterprising mind, 
which led him to plan and execute various un¬ 
dertakings, which never had occurred to Ins 
predecessors in oflice. He proposed to open a 
canal of communication between Table Bay and 
False Bay, of a sufficient size to admit the 
passage of the largest vessels from the one to 
the other; so that during north-west gales the 
ship])ing might run for shelter into the latter 
port, and during south east ones resort to the 
former. He also made a journey into Nama- 
qualand, beyond tile Orange River, and exj)lored 
many parts of the colony that had never before 
been visited by Euro])euns, or were at least very 
imperfectly known to them. He built an ele¬ 
gant country residence ten miles from Cape 
Town, and called it Constantia, in honour of hb 
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ivife; and it is this farm which now produces 
the celebrated wine of the same name. Here 
it would appear that Vanderstel spent much of 
his time, and frequently entertained his friends. 
Kolbe, who sometimes enjoyed his hospita¬ 
lity, complains of his propensity for exagger- 
atiqp and his love of the marvellous; and says, 
that he once assured Inm, that in the course of 
his travels in the colony, he had ascended cer¬ 
tain mountains of so great a height, that he 
could sec the grass moving on the surface of 
the moon, and hear it rustling in the wind. 

Vanderstel had the merit of encouragiiig the 
culture of the grape in the colony, but none of 
the settlers there have to this day been able to 
make wine equal to that of Constantia. This 
favoured territory is of so small extent, and its 
soil so much resembles that of the neiehbourini!: 
grounds, that thc^superior quality of the grapes 
raised upon it has always been a subject of 
mystery and astonishment. But Stavorinus, 
the Dutch voyager, pretends to explain the 
difficulty ; for he says that the soil at the Cape 
of Good Hope is badly adapted for the culti¬ 
vation of the grape, on account of its being 
everywhere impregnated with salt; and that 
Governor Vanderstel, aware of this, caused a 
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basket of earth to be taken up at the distance 
of every hundred roods, throughout a consi¬ 
derable extent of country in the neighbourhood 
of Table Bay. He then separately mixed with 
water these specimens of the soil, in order to 
dissolve the saline particles contained in them, 
and by evaporating the respective solutions, he 
easily ascertained what spot of ground was least 
brackish. This proved to be the site of Con- 
stantia; and he accordingly selected it for a 
vineyard and a country residence. 

We possess no details relative to the state of 
European society at the Cape of Good Hope 
that are worth recording till the year 1771, 
when Governor Tulbagh had long presided over 
the colony, and was revered ajid beloved, alike 
by the iidiabitants of Cape Town and by the 
foreigners who happened to visit it. Unlike 
many of his predecessors, he was a man of the 
most scru})idous integrity in public and jwivate 
life; and the moderateness of his establishment,* 
and his indiflerence to external pomp and cere¬ 
monies, combined with a diligent attention to 
business, and an accessiblcness to all persons 
however humble, showxnl that he viewed his 
official situation less as a means of promoting liis 
own pleasure and benefit, than as an instrument 
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to advance the happiness and prosperity of the 
people under his administration. Those sums 
wliich he might have spent in public enter¬ 
tainments, he employed in relieving the indi¬ 
gent ; his greatest happiness consisted in doing 
justice and exercising benevolence; and the in¬ 
fluence which he possessed as the head of the 
government, was constantly exerted in })romot- 
ing union and harmony amongst those over 
whom lie presided ;—a task of equal diflieulty 
and importance in all colonial societies, whether 
large or small. 

It is dillicult to believe that the peojdc who 
witnessed so many virtues, and experienced 
their effects for so long a time, did not reilcct 
some of them in a faint degree, or at least hold 
in respect qualities which they were tliemsclves 
incapable of imitating. Hut the picture wliich 
Stavorinus has drawn of the Dutch at the Cape 
of Good Hope about the year 1770, would lead 
us to form an opposite conclusion. “ I'he chief 
trait in their character,” says he, “ which aji- 
pears the most evident to a stranger after a 
little reflection, is the love of money ; and this 
is so palpable and universal amongst them, botli 
in men and women, that one must be more 
than prejudiced in their favour to attein|)t to 
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deny it. Flattering words, insinuating caresses, 
the allurements of friendship, love, and hospi¬ 
tality, nought is omitted or neglected that can 
contribute to gain the hearts and ensure the 
confidence of the wandering strangers who 
touch at the Cape: this appears to me the 
probable reason why most people who have 
been there once or twice, and have without 
reflection taken the base metal of self-interest 
for the sterling gold of refined courtesy and 
friendship, are so profuse in their encomiums 
on the Cape, as if it were the most agreeable 
abode upon earth, and the centre of eveiy satis- 
firction. But view the other side of the picture, 
and examine into the princijdcs and motives 
which give rise to the abundance of allure¬ 
ments, and the promotioJi of self-interest will 
appear to be the mainspring that excites this 
exercise of seeming hospitality.’’ 

Stavorinus })rocecds to tell us that the inha¬ 
bitants of Caj)e Town arc universally envious 
of each other’s prosperity; and that tlie men are 
ignorant, disinclined for reading or the acquire¬ 
ment of any kind of knowledge, and that they 
have not courage to go abroad to better their 
fortunes, or to enter into the military or naval 
services. I should not have given thif. writer’s 
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opinions so much at large, had not he been 
a Dutchman; but as he professes to describe 
his own countrymen and their descendants, his 
testimony must be of considerable importance 
in enabling us to judge of the state of society 
at the Cape of Good Hope towards the end of 
the last century. 

It ought to be recollected, that the Dutch 
East India Company adopted the same perni¬ 
cious system in the payment of their officers 
at the Cape of Good Hope, as they did in their 
other foreign settlements. The salaries were 
contemptibly small, and scarcely sufficient to 
purchase the necessaries of life; but those re¬ 
ceiving them were tacitly permitted to increase 
their incomes by private trade and other in¬ 
direct sources of emolument. “ Thus,” says 
Thunberg, the Swedish traveller, “ while the 
governor makes ten rixdollars of every pipe of 
wine that is sold in the colony, other officers 
lind their advantage in giving leave of absence 
to people who receive pay from the company 
without doing any service for it. Some make 
their fortunes by false weights ; others by da¬ 
maged goods. A shipwreck fills the pockets of 
many. In consequence of the rapacity of their 
captains and their mates, the sailors seldom get 
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their due. The soldiers must yield something 
to their officers. The sick must starve for the 
support of many that are in health, and the 
defunct must leave part of their effects to the 
first comer.” 

Every one naturally struggled to obtain the 
greatest possible share in these contingencies, 
and a spirit of rivalry, distrust, and dissimula¬ 
tion arose from this continual collision of in¬ 
terests ; and when any one gained an advan- 

• • 

tage, he became an object of envy to his neigh¬ 
bours, because they had not participated in it, 
or been able to appropriate it exclusively to 
themselves. Private trade, and the perquisites 
of office, proved however, in many cases, insuffi¬ 
cient for the support of married people witli 
large families, and they accordingly opened 
boarding-houses for the reception of strangers 
visiting the Cape, and their efforts to obtain 
inmates formed an additional source of jea¬ 
lousy and mutual dislike. The society was * 
thus kept in a state of division by that atten¬ 
tion to self-interest which Stavorinus consider¬ 
ed the mainspring of Dutch character in Cape 
Town ; but which, being in reality essential to 
the prosperity and even subsistence of most of 
its inhabitants, was mu.ch less reprehensible 
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than he would make it out to be; though it 
is impossible to deny that a stranger like him¬ 
self could have little pleasure in associating 
with people Avho were too much absorbed in 
their own petty concerns to find time to think 
or talk of anything else. 

It might reasonably be supposed that the 

daily intercourse with foreigners, which the 

inliabitants of Cape Town enjoyed, would 

have polislied their manners and extended 
« 

their ideas; particularly as almost every per¬ 
son that visited the place became an inmate 
of some private boarding-house, and was treat¬ 
ed as one of the domestic circle while he re¬ 
mained there. But few of these strangers Were 
calculated to refine or improve the individuals 
witli Avhom they miglit come into contact. 
Masters and su])crcargoes of sliips, and mercan¬ 
tile agents from different countries, composed 
the inajority of the voyagers that touched at 
the Cape. And if now and then a governor, 
or a director, or a senior merchant, in the ser¬ 
vice of the Dutch India Company, landed there 
in liis way to or from the Kastern islands, Ids 
regard for state and etiquette would prevent 
his associating witli its inhabitants, Spar- 
mann describes the society which he met in 
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the lioiise of the colonial resident at False 
Bay in 1772, as being of a most singular and 
motley description. It consisted of the officers 
and passengers of Dutch, French, and British 
ships, and of a number of English ladies, mar¬ 
ried and unmarried, on their way to different 
parts of India, cither to join their husbands 
there, or to procure an object of the kind. 
Four or five Eurojjcan languages were spoken 
at table; and after dinner, wlien the desert was 
brought in, the Dutch shipmasters unanimously 
])ufe on their hats, and smoked their pipes, 
while the rest of the company partook of the 
fruits placed before them. 

All influx of strangers of this description 
could have no very favourable influence upon 
any society vdiatever ; and we find from the re¬ 
marks made by subsequent travellers, that little 
change had taken jilace in the manners and 
mode of life of the inhabitants of Cape I’own 
for many years after. Ilaynal, however, who 
wrote about this period, represents the settle¬ 
ment as one of the most favoured in the world, 
and tells us, that the sole business of the females 
there was to educate their children and pro¬ 
mote the happiness of their husbands ; and that 
so great was the simplicity and jnirity of senti- 
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merit existing amongst them, that when a girl 
happened to conceive an attachment for a young 
man, she boldly avowed it, and was applauded 
for so doing, and seldom failed by her sinceri¬ 
ty to secure the affections of the object of her 
choice, and to crown licr wishes by marriage. 

The arrival of two French regiments at the 
Cape, in 1784, caused a considerable,, though 
temporary, change in the habits and mode of life 
of the Dutch. The officers and their wives 
introduced a taste for Parisian fashions; and the 
females of Cape Town, no longer satisfied wth 
the simple costumes which had formerly pre¬ 
vailed amongst them, were seized with a rage 
for expensive and fantastic dresses. Ostrich 
feathers for plumes were particularly in request; 
and Le Vailliant, who had collected a large 
quantity of these in the course of his first jour¬ 
ney in the interior of the colony, \yith a view 
of sending them to Europe, found it necessary 
to part with the whole for the satisfaction of his 
fair friends. The French officers likewise esta¬ 
blished a theatre, and the amateur performances 
that often took place there delighted the society 
beyond expression, and infused a taste for gaiety 
and dissipation into its gravest members. This 
state of things continued till two of the princi- 
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pal actors attemjjted to counterfeit the paper 
money at that time current in the colony. They 
were quickly detected, and narrowly escaped 
being hung; and their coadjutors, asliamcd of 
so disgraceful a transaction, discontinued their 
performances; while, on the other hand, the 
Hutch, rendered sus])icious of tlie moral cha¬ 
racter of their gay visiters, became less intimate 
with them, and the society gradually resumed 
its former trancjuillity. 

The inhabitants of the Cape of Ciood Hope 
had, from the first establishment of the colony 
in 1652, enjoyed profound peace and personal 
security, and had neither been disturbed by 
fears of foreign invasion, nor agitated by inter¬ 
nal commotions, nor by the inflammatory doc¬ 
trines of restless reformers, d'hough the trade 
and population of tlie country had gradually and 
even rapidly increased, the manners and ideas 
of its inhabitants had undergone no change ; and 
if an abundance of the neces,saries of life, a fair 
portion of political liberty, moderate desires, 
and a contentedness with their condition, are 
calculated to render any people happy, the co¬ 
lonists in South Africa were certainly so. They 
had indeed a few grievances and causes of com¬ 
plaint, arising chiefly from the rapacity and in- 
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justice of some of their governors, and from tlie 
restrictions that were from time to time imposed 
upon tlieir trade by the impolitic enactments of 
the mother country ; and it has even been as¬ 
serted, that on these grounds they were tho¬ 
roughly disposed for rebellion about tlie end of 
the last centur}', and would have declared them¬ 
selves inde})cndent, had not they been checked 
in their designs by the invasion of the English 
in 1795 . However this may be, the trifling re¬ 
sistance which was made to tlie landing of the 
British troops, and to their subsequent invest¬ 
ment and occupation of Cajjc Town, seems to 
indicate tliat the Dutch, if not actually disposed 
to receive foreign com^uerors, were at least in¬ 
different about continuing any longer under the 
protection of Holland. 

The occupation of the colony by the British 
forms the most important era in its political and 
domestic history; for never before had any Eu¬ 
ropean settlement so long csca])ed foreign inva¬ 
sion and the evils of war, and consecjuently the 
effects of both were the more strongly felt by 
those who w^ere thus suddenly svibjcctcd to 
them. Although the English local government 
redressed several grievances of which the colo¬ 
nists had long been complaining, and reduced 
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the amount of their taxes, tliey nevertheless 
utterly disliked their invaders, vdiose mode of 
life, habits, and ideas bore little similarity to 
their own; and they would willingly have sa¬ 
crificed part of their liberty and jwoperties to be 
relieved from their domination. Nor are the 
causes of this feeling difficult to explain. Soon 
after the British had taken possession of the 
Cape of Good Hope, they made various changes 
in the local government; many|individuals were 
removed from office — others had their salaries 
and pcnpiisites reduced —not a lew found their 
personal consequence diminished — some had 
their hopes of advancement suddenly destroyed 
— and, in short, the views and interests of every 
individual in Cape Town were more or less af¬ 
fected by the new arrangements brought about 
by their foreign masters. Besides all this, most 
of the principal Dutch fainilie» being connect¬ 
ed by ties of relationship or long acquaintance, 
every one naturally took iqi the cause of ano¬ 
ther, and a spirit of discontent and irritation 
was thus diffused through the whole community, 
and imbibed by individuals who had little or no 
grounds for the indulgence of either. Every 
one had something to say in reproach of the 
English government, and the minor dissensions 
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previously so eomirioii in Cape society were all 
forgotten amidst the new circumstances under 
which its members found themselves placed. 

But these grounds of dislike to the ]h’itish 
occupants of Cape ’Fown might have been got 
over, had not they been fomented and increased 
by the conduct of the concjucrors to the con¬ 
quered. Unhappily the British do not possess 
the art of conciliating tlioso })Coplc Avliom tliey 
bring under thq|f subjection; because, consider¬ 
ing themselves superior as a nation and as in¬ 
dividuals to all other inhabitants of the earth, 
they never have any interermrse with foreign¬ 
ers Avithout allowing them to perceiA^e Iioav 
thoroughly they despise them. Wherever they 
observe manners or modes of thinking different 
from their oAvn, they pronounce sentence of 
condemnation against those who have ado])tcd 
them; and, Avra])ped in a su])ercilious self-conq)la- 
ccncy, Aveigh and measure their felloAv-creatures 
by an imaginary standard, and undervalue them 
in proportion as they fall short of it. hiven when 
the British add to the prosperity of a colony, as 
they did at the Cape of Good Hope, the benefits 
which they confer are neutralized by the de¬ 
portment of those from whom they emanate. 
The exercise of justice and integrity,and ofall the 
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liiglier virtues, by a conquering people towards 
the conquered, seldom so well compensate the 
latter for the jjain of foreign domination, as con¬ 
ciliating manners, a concealment of prejudices, 
and a disposition for intercourse and sociality. 
I will not farther enlarge iq)on this subject here, 
as in treating of other colonies 1 shall but too 
often have occasion to revert to it, and to bring 
forward instances in illustration of the above 
remarks. 

Tlie principal writers who describe the colony 
at this period are Harrow and lachtenstein ; 
and great as their respective merits and powers 
of observation are, they always stand at variance 
when the subject in (picstion i)as any relation to 
Dutch character and Dutch society. Lichten¬ 
stein is a man of science, and a judicious and 
enlightened observer; but, unfortunately, while 
writing his work, that oi‘ Harfow has too often 
presented itself to his thoughts, and lie has ex¬ 
erted himself to contradict it as often as ])ossible, 
and to prove the incorrectness of its statements, 
which makes the relation of his travels assume 
the character of an eulogy upon the colony, and 
a defence of the J)utch, instead of being an 
unbiassed narration of what he saw in South 
Africa. 
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At the time that Barrow made his observa¬ 
tions, the colonists were in a state of political 
ferment and dissension, and Dutch society ap¬ 
peared to great disadvantage. Nor was he 
likely to be well received under the official 
character which he bore, while it at the same 
time necessarily introduced him to a know¬ 
ledge of persons, scenes, and occurrences little 
calculated to excite favourable im])ressions, or 
to sootlie the fatigues of travelling peculiar to 
the country. But he might, nevertheless, have 
been a little more indulgent in his views of the 
colonial society, and have considered that the 
inhabitants of Ca])e Town had never enjoyed 
an opportunity of acquiring a taste for that 
knowledge, education, and mental refinement, 
which he professes to have in vain sought for 
amongst them. 

The account of the present state of Euro¬ 
pean society at the Cape of Good rioj)e, which 
1 am now about to enter into, is almost en¬ 
tirely the result of personal observation ; and if 
it differs in some respects from what has been 
given by preceding writers, this may be partly 
referred, to the changes which a series of years 
has operated in the (;olony, and partly to my 
desire to do strict justice to the character of a 
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people, whom foreigners, Avhatever the reason 
may be, have seldom shown themselves dis¬ 
posed to treat Avith mucli indulgence. 

The Dutch population of South Africa may 
be divided into three classes, viz. the residents 
of Cape ToAvn and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, the corn and wine farmers, and the in¬ 
land boors. The Dutch residing in and near 
Caj)e Town either hold situations under go¬ 
vernment, or engage in commerce, or subsist 
upon the produce of their lands. They are, 
generally speaking, a stout, tall race of men, 
of ruddy complexion, and inclining to corpu¬ 
lency, lively in their manners and disposition, 
and good-humoured and hos]>itab]c. Few of 
them luiA’e any pretensions to learning or ex¬ 
tensive knoAvlcdgc, but neither are they defi¬ 
cient in observation and good sense; and their 
indifference to cultivated ])urstiits arises, in my 
opinion, less from indolence, than from a vv^ant 
of proper incitement of the kind produced by 
the example of others. Their convxTsation, it 
may be supposed, is chiefly confined to their 
personal affairs, and to those of the colony, 
with the general condition of Avhich most of 
them are well acquainted. They take little or 
no interest in English or European politics, ex- 
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cept when these have any reference to South 
Africa. AVarmly attached to the land of their 
hirth, and perfectly contented with their con¬ 
dition, they in most instances feel very averse 
to all kinds of innovatio)is. That restlessness 
of spirit, and those ambitious view^s, which tor¬ 
ment so many Kuropeans, are totally unknown 
amongst them; and they seldom care to vary 
the routine of life by travelling, or by change 
of abode, or in any other way. Nevertheless, 
they arc highly impatient of the censure of 
foreigners, whether it may relate to their per¬ 
sonal habits or to the colony in gcneial; and 
every one is inclined to resent it as an affront 
offered to himself individually. The traveller 
who happens to ex})ress his disapprobation of 
any of the customs of the country, or of the 
mode of life or style of thinking of its people, 
is at once accus(!-(l of malignity and misrepre¬ 
sentation ; for their ideas not being ex])anded 
by an ac(juaintance Avith other parts ol’ the 
world, they naturally enough suppose that the 
things appertaining to themselves are unobjec¬ 
tionable, and that these neither require im¬ 
provement, nor arc susceptible of it. 

The Dutch gentlemen residing i)) the coun¬ 
try ,^ive their chief amusement from their 
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gardens and the care of their live stock. Few 
of tliem are sportsmen, and they have no idea 
of Avalking for pleasure; and seldom go abroad 
even on horseback, except on business or to 
pay visits. In summer they rise early ; but in 
the present day at least, tliey neither drink 
brandy nor smoke in the morning, though tra¬ 
vellers have too often accused them of doing 
both. Their breakfast is a very slight meal, 
and they pass the day in overlooking their 
slaves, and sauntering about their grounds ; and 
dine early, and instead of sitting at table and 
sipping wine in the Fiiro])ean style, they go to 
sleep for dw hour or two. The elder members 
of a family seldom think of Uiking up a book 
for amusement, but the girls sometimes read 
German and Knglish novels and poetry. 

The l)ut(*li are naturally of a sociable dispo¬ 
sition, and both in Cape Town and in the 
country they frequently meet at each otlier’s 
houses in the evening, and converse or play 
cards. They also give great entertainments, 
but chiefly on anniversary o(*casions, such as 
marriage and birth-days, when they sit long 
over the bottle, and dring wine out of immense 
glasses or cups called pocah^ which are passed 
round the table as often as a toast is given, and 
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emptied by each of the guests in succession, 
'riiesc convivial meetings soon become very 
noisy and tumultuous, but without any quar¬ 
relling ; and the host expects that no man shall 
quit his house sober, and in this he is seldom 
disappointed. It is only on occasions like the 
above that the Dutch drink hard; at all other 
times they are temperate and even abstemious, 
though they always have abundance of country 
wine at command. 

Hie young females at the Cape of Good 
Hope are extremely fond of dancing and 
music, and of society in general ; and they 
are in most instances qualified to perform well 
their part.s in all of these. They have con¬ 
siderable ])rctcnsions to beauty and grace, and 
enjoy a never-failing vivacity and an agreeable 
self-possession, which render them highly at¬ 
tractive. The relnarkable difference of phy¬ 
sical and mental character between the young 
people of the two sexes in South Africa has 
been described and commented upon by several 
writers, and it cannot well escajie the notice of 
a foreigner. The young men have a tendency 
to be clumsy, listless, and phlegmatic, and of 
slow apprehension; while, on the other hand, 
the girls are in early youth slender and deli- 
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cately-shaped, active, full of animal spirits, and 
clever and intelligent. It is to be regretted 
that such promising qualities should in general 
undergo so little and so short cultivation; for at 
the Cape of Good Hope, when a female marries 
and begins to have a family, she thinks that she 
may altogether withdraw from society, and tliat 
she tlienceforth ought to find undivided em¬ 
ployment within the walls of her home. 

The young men at the Ca])e have been ac¬ 
cused of indolence and want of spirit, because 
they are often found lingering at home in a 
state of dependent idleness at an age when 
they ought to be established in some profession, 
or at least doing something to gain a livelihood. 
But these grounds of reprehension will nearly 
vanish, if it is considered how peculiarly the 
objects of it are situated, and what limited 
sources of employment the ‘colony affords to 
those who have been reared and educated within 
it. 'fhe aj)pointments under government ob¬ 
tainable by persons of the kind are few in 
number and seldom vacant — the requisite sup¬ 
ply of members of the learned professions is 
procured from Europe — there is now neither 
a military jior a naval service into which the 
Dutch young men can enter — and no ships 
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being built or fitted out at the Cape, they have 
no opportunity of adopting a seafaring life. 
Tliey might indeed become farmers, but it is 
seldom that their parents can afford to piu- 
chasc lands for them in a favourable part of 
the country ; and they are neither willing to go 
into the interior, and lead the life of an inland 
boor, nor calculated to ])rosper in a situation of 
the kind. They therefore have no resource ex¬ 
cept commerce, or laithcr petty traffic ; and the 
must industrious amongst them either open 
small Avare-rooms, or become agents and buy 
and sell on commission. 

AVith respect to the general circumstances of 
the Dutch inhabitants of Cape 'fown, 1 may 
remark that few of them can be called rich, but 
that the majority are in an easy condition, and 
contrive to subsist u])on their means, whatever 
these may be. All the necessaries of life are 
remarkably cheap there, and the Dutch too are 
excellent managers and economists, though at 
the same time they take care to live well, and 
pay every attention to their ease and comfort; 
which they can the better do, as they spend 
little or no money upon public amusements, or 
books, or pictures, or fine horses, or ornamental 
gardening. Taking them altogether, they may 
be considered a luippy and an amicable people; 
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and if they ai-e but partially acquainted with 
the nobler and more refined enjoyinetds of life, 
they on the other hand know nothing of those 
extremes of misery and misfortune which exist 
in all highly civilized societies. They arc uni¬ 
versally kind and charitable towards each other, 
and any destitute individual belonging to their 
circle will always find a home and an asylum 
amongst them, even without the aid of rela¬ 
tionship to enforce his claims upon their bene¬ 
volence. 

The Dutch and English residents of‘ Cape 
Town have little social intercourse. The 
Dutch complain of the hauteur of the English, 
auu of their love r)f ceremony and un])liant 
disposition, and excessive attachment to their 
own c'ustoms. The English, on the other 
hand, coming from a distant country, have few 
feelings, views, or int(TCsts .in comnioji with 
those persons who have been born and reared 
in the colony, and receive little pleasure fi'om 
their society. Dislike on the one side, and in¬ 
difference on the other, throw the two parties 
asunder, and it is not likely that a mutual ac¬ 
commodation will ever take place between them; 
and the more so as many individuals of both 
nations speak no language but their own. 

It seems not a little remarkable that the 
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Dutch should have reason to accuse the English 
of arrogance and love of ceremony, these having 
from the earliest times been the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics of the former in their eastern colonics. 
It docs not appear, however, that they were so 
at the Cape of Good Hope when it was under 
the Batavian government; for we have no ac¬ 
counts of the high pretensions of the company’s 
officers there, or of theii’ jealous regard for 
precedence. At present, too, the Dutch gen¬ 
tlemen who hold official situations in Soutli 
Africa arc distinguished for politeness and affa¬ 
bility, and never affect any personal im])ortance 
in their intercourse with society, or lay claint 
to any ]>articular prerogatives. But things' are 
very different in Batavia, and in similar places, 
where the Euro])ean inhabitants carry the study 
of etiquette and precedence to the highest pitch, 
and live in a state of continual dissension on 
account of the infringements of both, that often 
happen notwithstanding all their care and atten¬ 
tion. Stavorinus informs us, that whrti two 
ladies of equal rank meet in their carriages in 
the streets of Batavia, it often happens that 
neither of them will make way for the other, 
and that they both remain in the same spot for 
hours together, till one of the parties is wearied 
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into submission, and allows precedence to her 
adversary. A scene (.)f this kind occurred be¬ 
tween two clergyme)i’s wives when lie was re¬ 
siding in the settlement. Tlicy both stootl their 
ground for a quarter of an liour, and exclianged 
a great deal of abusive language, but at length 
drove past t'ach other by mutual consent, con¬ 
tinuing however their invectives as long as they 
were within hearing. The same writer, in de¬ 
scribing the convivial gaiety which prevailed 
at a party given by the British governor of 
Calcutta says—“ This freedom and ease is dia¬ 
metrically oy)positc to the stiff and obnoxious 
formality which takes jdace at Batavia, in tlie 
cou'.pany of the governor-general and tlu* coun¬ 
sellors of India. Indeed an J’lnglishman could 
never brook the insupportable arrogance with 
which the Dutch Kast India Com])any’s serv¬ 
ants arc treated by their superiors, as well at 
Batavia as at the out-factories. It Avould be 
well if this conduct remained solely confined to 
the Asiatic regions which gave birtli to it; but, 
unfortunately, we sec it continued by })ursc- 
proud individuals when they return to a coun¬ 
try where from the most ancient times it is 
known to be in perfect contradiction to the 
genius and temper of the inhabitants.” 
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The last remark is perfectly correct in refe¬ 
rence also to tlie Dutch at the Cape of Good 

Hope ; the restraints imposed by ceremony be¬ 
ing almost unknown amongst them, at least in 
so far as social intcrco\irse is concerned. They 
visit each other at all times, and very generally 
without any s])ecific invitation, and never feel 
themselves disconcerted or ])utto inconvenience 
by the arrival of guests, however unexpected. 
Tliey do not cultixate that domestic j)rivacy 
to which the English are so mucli atlaclietl, 
and which makes them dislike sudden visits; 
though their jaide has more to do in relation to 
this point than they generally are willing to 
acknowledge. A scru])idous regard for exter¬ 
nal a])pearance too often induces the English 
to rejwess all feelings of benevolence and hos- 
])itality; and rather than be surprised over an 
indifferent meal Jiw tlie unforeseen arrival of 
a visiter, they Avill cause their servant^ to pre¬ 
vent his entrance by falsehoods, and will un¬ 
hesitatingly sacrifice truth, friendship, and sin¬ 
cerity, to escape the* s^me of apj)earing to be 
])Oor or economical. 1 ms, how^ever, is only one 
of the minor depi avities of character which are 
common to all societies in a state of high civi¬ 
lization, when life assumes such complicated 
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relations, and men become so intricately situated 
with respect to each other, tliat if they have any 
regard for self-interest or for the esteem of tlieir 
fellow-beings, they dare no longer indulge a 
single ge^nerous, natural, or unsophisticated feel¬ 
ing, lest it should lead tlieui to commit them¬ 
selves by neglecting external appearances — the 
study of these, and the art of imposing upon 
others, being the sole object and business of 
their agitated and worthless existence. 

Perhaps no town in the world so small as 
Cape Town contains an e(|ual number of ele¬ 
gant and s})acious houses. These appear quite 
out of proportion to the income and resources 
of those who inhabit them ; and in a certain 
sense they are so, for one-third of their accom¬ 
modations usually remains unoccupied, and the 
rest is in general but scantily furnished. The 
same remarks apjdy, though -in a less degree, 
to the country-houses in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Town. Many of these are built in a style 
of magnitude and substantial ness which seems 
far to exceed the means of their proprietors, and 
which is seldom to be observed in Kuropcan 
colonies, and perhaps only in those occupied or 
at least founded by the Dutch. Few other 
people have expatriated themselves with so 
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much willingness in forming establishments 
abroad, or felt so speedily reconciled‘to a total 
disjunction from their native land, or* have so 
unreservedly appropriated the produce of their 
labours to the local improvement of the foreign 
country to which they may have emigrated. 
No sooner has a Hollander become resident in a 
colony, than he conforms himself, without he¬ 
sitation or delay, to the genius and climate of 
the ])lace ; and, regarding it as bis future home, 
he abandons all thoughts of returning to his na¬ 
tive land, and employs his capital and resources 
in establishing himself, where he happens to be, 
and in collecting around him the conveniences 
and enjoyments of life. The Frenchman, with 
all his flexibility of cliaracter, requires a longer 
time than the Hollander to become reconciled to 
a foreign land; but nevertheless, when settled 
there, he sooner- or later ac(juires strong local 
attachments, and generally at length naturalizes 
himself to the soil, and looks forward with com¬ 
placency to spending his days there. But tlie 
Englishman, willing as he is to emigrate under 
the hope of improving his fortune, and long as he 
may remain abroad, never really becomes a colo¬ 
nist in the strictest sense of the word. He finds 
it nearly impossible to assimilate himself to any 
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country except his own, and, to the last, allows 
his mind to be haunted with the desire of re¬ 
turning ^hcre ; while he at the same time denies 
himself various indulgences, in order that, by 
economy, he may limit the term of his expatri¬ 
ation. The foreign towns of the three nations 
in question are strongly illustrative of these re¬ 
marks. The English settlements in almost every 
part of tlie world are built in a mean and un¬ 
substantial style, and seldom comprise any orna¬ 
mental features, however insignificant. They 
seem to be purposely kept in a condition that 
will allow of their being abandoned by their 
occupants with as little loss or regret as possible, 
on the successful invasion of an hostile power. 
And it has always been a principle with the 
British government to spend no money on the 
improvement of her colonies, probably because 
she considers their tenure too Yincertain to war¬ 
rant her doing anything of the kind ; and be¬ 
cause her disregard of that object is likely to in¬ 
spire their inhabitants with a similar one, and 
to prevent them employing their surplus capital 
in a way that would permanently withdraw it 
from the parent state. It is not my intention to 
discuss the good or bad effects of this system, 
but merely to remark that the Dutch have al- 
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ways viewed tlie subject in a ditt’ereiit liglit, and 
considered that it is a piece of sound policy to 
attacli colonists to their place of abode? by sur¬ 
rounding them with useful and agreeable ob- 
jects, and encouraging them to increase the 
number of these out of their private resources. 
II ence the towns whicli they build in foreign 
j)laces e(piah in stability, grandeur, aJid con¬ 
venience, tliose which they liaA^e at home; and 
tlieir colonists feel a deep attachment to the land 
where they happen to reside, such as is un¬ 
known to the English under similar circum¬ 
stances, and which the latter would regard as 
unnatural and unpatriotic. Cape Town is per¬ 
haps the handsomest town in the world of its 
size; and almost every building either respect¬ 
able or ornamental which it contains, with the 
exception of the Commercial Exchange, was 
ere^cted by the liataviaii governmc'iit, or by the 
Dutch inhabitants, previous to its being cap¬ 
tured by the liritish. And though the colony 
has now been thirty-five years in our possession, 
an episco])aliaii place of worship is ou\^ now in 
the course of erection ; and the members of the 
established church have hitherto been under 
the necessity of meeting in one of the Dutch 
churches, the use of which has been liberally 
granted them by its particular congregation. 
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The class of colonists next to be described is 
composed of corn and Avinc farmers. These peo¬ 
ple are tnostly found within one hundred miles 
of Cape 'J'own ; and they form the mass of the 
white po])ulation in the districts of Stellenbosch, 
the I’aarl, Drakenstein, Franchlioek, &c. Tn the 
stronger points of their character they resemble 
the higher class of Dutch in Cape Town, only 
they are less polished, and have fewer preten¬ 
sions to kiunvledge or education. They are 
likewise extremely indolent and sluggish in 
their dispositions, and rather gross in their 
ideas ; and, in short, have ])recisely those habits 
and manners Avhich too many writers have er¬ 
roneously described as ])revailing in Dutch so¬ 
ciety in South Africa in general, 'fhese men 
arc in easy circumstances ; and having plenty of 
slaves at command, they do no manual labour 
of any kind, and sometimes" scarcely take the 
trouble to su))crintend their farms, 'fhey are 
particularly kind to strangers and travellers; and 
most of them possess comfortable houses, and all 
the necessaries of life in abundance. They 
smoke, sleep, and eat a great deal; but are 
withal very temperate in drinking. They sel¬ 
dom think of any amusement except shooting, 
and will hardly attempt even that, unless the 
game lies almost within gun-shot of their own 
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doors. Their conversation is confined to their 
domestic affairs, and to those of their neigh¬ 
bours ; and they have little knowledge of any 
part of the world except South Africa, and con¬ 
sider travelling for the sake of curiosity as a 
piece of unaccounbihle folly. Few people in 
any country lead so easy a life as they do, whe¬ 
ther as respects mental or bodily exertion ; and 
happily their idleness docs not dispose them to 
be mischievous or malignant; and even though 
it were to do so, its attendant sloth would 
neutralize such qualities, or at least render them 
in a great measure ineffective. Their wives are 
notable managers, though they do little more 
than overlook the women slaves, and d^ect their 
labours; while they themselves sit the greater 
part of the day at a small table furnished 
with implements and materials for making tea, 
a cup of which tiiey offer to every friend or 
visiter that happens to enter the house. 

The general character and condition of the 
wine and corn farmers presents too few peculi¬ 
arities or interesting features, to require any 
farther description ; and I will now proceed to 
speak of the inland boors, who form a large })ro- 
portion of the white* population of the colony. 
The isolated situation of these men has pro- 
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duced in them a corresponding singularity of 
character, which, however, is not precisely of 
the kind that might be expected. Those 
mild manners and that gentleness of disposi¬ 
tion, which almost universally belong to a pas¬ 
toral people, do not exist ainongst the boors in 
the interior of South Africa; although tlieir 
seclusion from the world, and their tranquil and 
unlaborious mode of life, would seem highly fa¬ 
vourable to the developement of such qualities. 

The habitations of this class of colonists are 
generally twelve or fifteen miles apart, and 
very often twenty or thirty, or more; and 
the intervening tracts of country, extensive 
as they arc, do not always afford sufficient 
pasture for their flocks, which form their sole 
means of subsistence. They never practise 
agriculture of any kind, because the want of 
labourers, and the nature of the soil, alike 
forbid it; and few of them even have gar¬ 
dens for the production of vegetables. These 
they seldom taste, and bread is an equally 
scarce article at their tables, and they contrive 
to live almost exclusively upon animal food. 
As soon as one sheep is eaten up, another is 
killed; and when they slaughter an ox, which 
they seldom do, the greater part of its flesh is 
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smoki^-dried^^nd forms what they call hill^to7ig; 
and this they occasiotially eat along with fresh 
meat, as a substitute for bread and vegetables. 
Neither do they generally use milk, the acrid 
and alkaline quality of their pastures being un¬ 
favourable for cows and goats. Tea, coffee, 
♦ . .... 
sugar, spirituous liquors, and similar articles, 

are in a great measure beyond their reach; and 
they even use salt very sparingly, cither from 
economy or from a natural dislike to it. Tlic 
bottoms of their bedsteads and cl)airs arc made 
of dried hides, and they use tliongs of tlie same 
material instead of cordage; and even the skulls 
of oxen arc sometimes placed in the front of 
their houses to serve as seats. This practice is 
not pecidiar to South iVfrica. The (uvachos, a 
nation of mixed Indian and Sjmnish descent, 
inhabiting the Pampa plains extending along 
the Rio de la Plata, generally seat themselves 
upon the skidls of horses or wild oxen, with 
both of which animals their country abounds. 

Thus the inland boors are necessarily satis¬ 
fied with the productions of their own soil, 
small in number as these are; and few men 
either civilized or savage lead a life in ap¬ 
pearance so destitute of comfort and attrac¬ 
tion. Surrounded by sterile and uninhabitable 
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deserts, cut off from all regular intercourse 
with their fellow-beings, exposed to the in¬ 
cursions of Boschinen and the ravages of wild 
beasts, and iricapablc of materially improving 
their condition, they would feel miserable did 
they know anything bettor; but, on the con¬ 
trary, they are a contented race of people, and 
appear not to have a wish ungratified. While 
travelling in the colony, 1 visited a boor’s farm 
upon the Ifion’s lliver, near Beaufort, and 
walked over his grounds with him. Tie in¬ 
formed me that it had not rained there for 
four years, and that the neighbouring river had 
become so brackish that it was scarcely drink¬ 
able. lie had tried to make a garden, but 
without success, owing to the alkaline nature 
of the soil; and he pointed out a small piece 
of ground which he had sowed three different 
times with wheat that same* season, the blade 
upon which api)eared only in small ])atchcs a 
few inches high. The surface of the ground 
near his house was beginning to exhibit a thin 
coat of saltpetre ; and he jestingly said, that he 
believed he must turn his attention to crops of 
that kind, instead of attempting to raise any 
more grain. A lion had recently devoured his 
two horses, and his cattle were dying for want 
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of pasture. His household furniture consisted 
of two wooden stools, a large chest, a table, 
and a bedstead, and a few plates and dishes of 
earthenware; and he had not tasted bread for 
several weeks, nor could he kill any game be¬ 
cause he was unprovided with ammunition. 

The above is not a singular case. Hundreds 
of the inland boors have equal difficulties to 
struggle against, and equal hardships to en¬ 
dure; and wlien one considers this, it will 
appear that those writers who have accused 
them of unconquerable indolence and baneful 
contentment, have done so unreasonably, be¬ 
cause in reality no exertions of their own can 
ameliorate their condition, or bring within 
their reach the conveniences and enjoyments 
of life. What is an individual situated like 
the one above described to do? To which 
point arc his energies to be directed? Where 
shall he find materials to work upon ? Let 
him who condemns the laziness of the boors 
endeavour to answer these questions fairly, and 
he will be better able to judge how far they 
deserve his censures in that respect as well as 
in others. 

The inland boors are of a sondwe and phleg¬ 
matic disposition, which is doubtless nourished 
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and confirmed by the peculiarity of their situa¬ 
tion. Tlicy have either slaves or Hottentots 
to attend to their flocks; and if they count 
these in the evening on their return from pas¬ 
ture, it is as much as they commonly do in the 
course of the day, which they spend mostly 
in walking about the house, and conversing a 
little with their wives and families. No amuse¬ 
ment is known in the house of a boor, nor is 
any book ever found there except the Bible. 
The young people seldom resort to games or 
sports, or dance, or sing, or play any musical 
instrument; and when the two sexes meet, 
little conversation takes place between them, 
and the men and women generally sit at dif¬ 
ferent ends of the room, excej)t when meals are 
served. The boors have three of these daily, 
and all of them consist of animal food dressed 
in nearly the same way; and ‘the carcass from 
which it has been obtained generally hangs 
from the roof of the apartment in wliicli tlie 
table is laid, and is often within a few feet of 
the elbow of tlic master of the house. 

The boors of South Africa have long been 
celebrated for hos])itality; and when a foreigner 
criticises their manners or character, the Dutch 
in Cape Town never fail to remind him of their 
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claims to that virtue, in a way that sliows that 
they consider it equivalent to a thousand other 
good (qualities. 1 arn far from denying the 
hospitality of the boors; but as thc)^ exercise 
it in a very particular way, and as it is re¬ 
garded as the main pro]) of their character, 1 
may be allowed to make a few observations 
upon the subject. 

The inland boor seldom or never asks any 
one to enter his house; but if a stranger 
chooses to do so of his own accord, no objec¬ 
tion is made; and should he remain*till a meal 
is served, he is expected to take his place at 
table without invitation, and he is ecpially free 
to depart when he jdcases, witlu>ut ceremony 
or notice. Kverything therefore depends upon 
the will of the traveller, who must always make 
the first advances, and who may thus eithei* 
take up his abade in the desert, or seek the 
shelter of the nearest house, as may best suit 
his taste and humour at the moment. I low 
few parts of Kurope afford anything to com¬ 
pare to this! A person travelling, whether 
through the most scquestel^'d or the most po¬ 
pulous districts of that country, woidd gene¬ 
rally in vain solicit the hospitality of their in¬ 
habitants. AVere he to do so, some would be 
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startled at his boldness, and others would re¬ 
gard him as a robber, and drive him from their 
doors; and supposing that some necessitous 
])erson did consent to run the risk of lodging 
and feeding him, he would most likely demand 
of his guest five times the value of the accom¬ 
modations bestowed. 

What is it then that renders the hosjhtality 
of the boors so distasteful to most of the fo¬ 
reigners that hap])en to partake of it ? I'he 
cause lies in the manner of the thing, not in 
the matter. The boor bestows no smile of 
welcome upon his guest, he scarcely sjjcaks to 
him ; and when a meal is served, he merely 
makes a sign to him to be seated at table, 
lie views him with cold indifference; and the 
shelter and food which he bestows seem to be 
given, not in compliment to the individual 
himself, but as a matter of «<ustom or neces¬ 
sity. It is impossible to be pleased with treat¬ 
ment of this kind, even rvhen we know and 
feel that we have no claim whatever upon any 
man’s hospitality; and for this reason I have 
almost always, whai travelling in the remoter 
parts of the colony, preferred remaining in my 
waggon to entering any boor’s house, though 1 
Avas well aware that it Avould be freely opened 
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to me. These men, however, receive their own 
countrymen with much greater cordiality than 
they do foreigners; and the former never fail to 
speak of their kindness and benevolence in the 
highest terms, and are astonished that any one 
should differ with them on that subject. 

The boors have an unconquerable aversion to 
foreigners, nor can they understand what in¬ 
duces them to travel through their country ; 
the acquisition of knowledge or the gratifica¬ 
tion of curiosity being motives which are ut¬ 
terly incomprehensible to the mind of a boor. 
That enterprising and scientific traveller Bur- 
chell, who has added so extensively to our know¬ 
ledge of South Africa and its production's, is 
spoken of by the boors in terms of contempt, 
and named “ the silly flower-gatherer.” They 
knew that the collections of plants which he 
made could not be intended for sale; and, un¬ 
able to conceive what was the object of his 
botanical researches, they regarded them as a 
proof of his imbecility of mind. 

The means of education, as may be supposed, 
are very limited in every part of the colony ex¬ 
cept Cape Town, and most of all amongst the 
boors in the interior. However, these people 
do not altogether neglect the instruction of 
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andli*’ children when chance throws an oppor¬ 
tunity of the kind in their way, which fre¬ 
quently occurs, there being a set of Kuro- 
peans, chiefly disbanded soldiers, who take up 
the trade of schoolmaster, and wander about 
the country in search of employment. They 
teach reading, writing, and the elements of 
arithmetic; and any boor who may require 
their services for his family, receives one of 
them into his house as a guest, and pays him 
ten or twelve shillings a month besides. He is 
seldom employed by one individual longer than 
a year, and generally for a much shorter time; 
but while he remains with his patron, he is 
treated as one of the family, and is often much 
respected by its members. 

The children of the boors partake of the 
saturnine temperanicnt of their fathers and 
mothers, llic first and indeed the only play¬ 
thing which the boys use is a large whip, which 
they exercise in imitation of a waggoner, and 
in this way they acquire at an early age that 
extraordinary dexterity in the management of 
draught oxen, which is in a manner peculiar to 
the natives of South Africa. When the young 
boor approaches manhood, he begins to take 
delight in shooting, and becomes a connoisseur 
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irt cattle, and exerts himself to procure a f-)wn 
swift, aud well-matched team; and the feats 
which it performs, and the ^jharacters of the 
different animals composing it, constitute his 
chief subjects of conversation. His dress is 
coarse and simple, and always of the same fa¬ 
shion, nor docs he study personal appearance, 
or place any value u])on trinkets and finery, 
even as a means of attracting the notice of the 
other sex. The girls are generally well-looking, 
but deficient in vivacity, which may be attri¬ 
buted to their having no comjmaions of their 
own age, and no occui)ations or amusements ex¬ 
cept what arc afforded by the daily routine of 
their father’s house. Most of them marry Very 
early, and the courtship is seldom of long du¬ 
ration ; they make useful wives, and display 
much activity in the management of the general 
concerns of their.families. 

I have been thus particular in describing the 
character and mode of life of the inland boors, 
because they are altogether a singular people, 
and because there is every chance of their re¬ 
maining unchanged for a long period, or per¬ 
haps as long as they exist at all. Those revo¬ 
lutions and political events which might affect 
the condition of the inhabitants of Cape Town 
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and its neighbourhood, would be unfelt by the 
inland boors, to whom it is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence, except in so far as national prejudices are 
concerned, whether the colony is in possession 
of the English, or the French, or the Dutch, 
or the Portuguese. Neither would any acts of 
the colonial government materially affect them, 
except such as related to taxation; an evil of 
which they are not likely ever to have cause to 
complain, because all that could be obtained 
from them in that way would hardly repay the 
trouble and expense of collection. They are ^ 
equally beyond the influence of commercial re¬ 
strictions, for the want of foreign importations 
or of colonial manufactures would occasion 
them very little inconvenience. All the habi¬ 
table spots in the southern part of the colony 
being already occupied and appropriated, there 
is no opportunity for emif^ants to diffuse 
themselves amongst tlic boors, and introduce 
new ideas and modes of life; while the distance 
at which the latter live from each other is hos¬ 
tile also to the occurrence of those slow and 
gradual changes which take place in all com¬ 
munities in the lapse of time, even without the 
influence of foreign intercourse. The boors will 
therefore, in all probability, be the same as what 
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they now are, two or three centuries hence, 
should South Africa continue habitable so long. 

In examining the condition of any particular 
people with a view to discover what influence 
it has upon their character, we are naturally 
led to seek for parallel examples in other parts 
of the world, in order to find whether similar 
circumstances always ])roduce similar results. 
But we shall hardly be able to do this in the 
present instance; because in no other country is 
there a civilized population sprinkled over an 
immense extent of territory in tlie same small 
proportion, and under the same disabilities, as 
in South Africa. The condition of the back 
settlers of America, doubtless, bears some' re¬ 
semblance to that of the boors. But the former 
people, though residing in the deepest solitude, 
and totally destitute of relations with their 
fellow-beings, are forced to lead an active and 
industrious life. The soil which they inhabit, 
to be productive, requires a variety and a suc¬ 
cession of labours, which it afterwards fully re¬ 
pays; and this encourages its proprietor; to per¬ 
severe in his toils, and to form schemes of more 
extensive improvement. One day he wields 
the axe, on another he guides the plough, and 
on a third hi§ eiAts fences, or sets fire to the 
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tliickcts; and no sooner is the present object 
accomplished, than a new one awakens his in¬ 
terest and demands his exertions. On the other 
hand, the labours and expectations of the boor 
cease when lie has built his house and stocked 
Ins farm with cattle, and he thenceforth confides 
in Nature for the gradual increase,of the latter, 
which constitute his sole wealth, his fields be¬ 
ing unfit for cultivation, and his condition un¬ 
improvable by his^own exertions. Hence the 
difference of character between the two indi¬ 
viduals in question, though their respective si¬ 
tuations seem to correspond. The American 
backwoodsman is of an active disposition and 
buoyant temper, and enjoys scenes of enterprise 
and adventure ; while the boor is morose, spirit¬ 
less, and melancholic at all times, and awkward 
and irresolute under circumstances of novelty • 
or danger. 

In the physical condition of the inhabitants 
of the Llanos, in the neighbourhood of the 
river Oronoco, we find a resemblance to that 
of the boors of South Africa. These Llanos 
are immense steppes or plains, scantily supplied 
with water, and producing only a few palm and 
mimosa trees, but affording tolerable pasture 
during two-tbirds of the year: ^rhere are some 
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scattered farms upon them, many miles distant 
from each other; and their occupants devote 
themselves exclusively to the breeding of cattle, 
and allow their flocks to wander at will over 
the surrounding deserts, except at night, when 
slaves are sent on horseback to collect them 
together, and bring them near the house. No 
kind of agriculture is ])ractised in the Llanos; 
and those inhabiting them live altogether upon 
animal food, part of which is prepared by being 
dried in the sun and sprinkled with salt — an 
article of diet very similar to the hilUtong of the 
African boors. Like the latter, the Spaniards, 
or Mestizos, inhabiting the Tdanos, are indo¬ 
lent, apathetic, and unambitious, and neve'r 
attempt to subject Nature to compulsion, nor 
feel a desire for more than she voluntarily pro- 
* duces and bestows. 

The national character of the Dutch appears 
in a more favourable light in South Africa tlian 
in any of their other settlements abroad. If we 
look towards the Eastern i.slands, we shall find 
this people jealous of all other nations, tyran¬ 
nical to those under their control, devoted to 
pomp, ceremony, and parade, yet mean in the 
midst of grandeur, and avaricious even in their 
extravagance; sensual and indolent to the last 
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degree, and always preferring to secure or ex¬ 
tend their dominion by means of fire and sword, 
rather than by acts of kindness or the arts of 
conciliation. In Guiana, we see them in a con¬ 
tinual state of warfare with slaves, fighting in 
tlie midst of swamps and morasses with parties 
of IMaroons, and endeavouring to terrify the yet 
unrevolted blacks into abject submission, by in¬ 
dicting cruel punishments upon their rebellious 
countrymen. Casting our eyes towards Japan, 
we observe them imprisoned in a small island, 
treated with contempt by the natives, and sub¬ 
mitting to the most degrading observances, that 
they may preserve the exclusive ])rivilege of 
traaing with a people with whom a hatred of 
foreigners forms the basis of national character. 
On the other hand, if South Africa presents a 
scattered and disjointed society, indifferent to 
mental cultivation and unambitious of im- 
])rovement, she at least affords a view of men 
living in a state of tranquillity and comparative 
innocence, and neither harassed by a deadly cli¬ 
mate, nor corrupted by daily scenes of usurpa¬ 
tion, rapine, and bloodshed. 

I do not consider it necessary to say almost 
anything of the English residents of South 
Africa. In Cape Town they are chiefly either 
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persons officially connected with government, 
or merchants on a greater or smaller scale; but 
the number of both is inconsiderable. Neither 
the one nor the other has much intercourse with 
the Dutch ; and though tlie colony has been so 
long in our possession, the mass of its popula¬ 
tion has not adopted liritish habits or modes of 
life, but continues to adhere to its national cus¬ 
toms ; however, the English language is now 
very generally s])oken or understood, except in 
the interior districts. Grahamstown, upon the 
Great Fish llivcr, is inhabited entirely by 
British emigrants; and it contains nearly two 
thousand persons. A few of these are mer¬ 
chants, and the rest are shopkeepers and ‘me¬ 
chanics. Their condition differs from that of 
the other colonists only in so far as they have 
no slaves, with whom they can well dispense; 
there being many half-blood Hottentots in the 
neighbourhood who engage themselves as ser¬ 
vants or labourers for trifling wages. The in¬ 
habitants of Grahamstown are an industrious 
and thriving people, and their modes of life are 
similar to what they have respectively been ac¬ 
customed to in their native country. 

A certain race of colonists, which cannot pro¬ 
perly be classed with any of those already men- 
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tioned, still remains to be described. It is 
composed of a mixture of Dutch, English, 
Hottentots, Caffres, and runaway slaves, and 
generally receives the name of Bastards. These 
people inhabit the country bordering upon both 
sides of the Gariep, or Orange River, and lead 
a marauding life, and are divided into various 
tribes, or parties, each of which follow^s and 
rallies round a chief or commander, chosen from 
amongst themselves. They possess w'aggons, 
oxen, fire-arms, and flocks of sheep, most of 
which have been stolen from the inland colo¬ 
nists, or procured by the murder of some of the 
travellers or traders who occasionally cross the 
Orange River on their way to visit the tribes 
residing far in the interior. Most of these bas¬ 
tard communities havq kraals or assemblages 
of huts, which bear the name of their respec¬ 
tive leaders, and where they congregate and 
reside at those seasons when the neighbouring 
country affords pasture and water. The men 
are mostly tall and well-shaped, and of a copper 
colour; and they possess much more courage 
and energy than the genuine races of Hotten¬ 
tots and Boschmen. They are expert in the 
use of fire-arms, and of a cruel and vindtetive 
disposition ; and are infinitely more to be dread- 
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ed by travellers than any other people in South 
Africa; for they value waggons and Bttrbpean 
articles as much as they do cattle, and i»feldom, 
like the Boschraen, confine tiieir ads ol plun¬ 
der to the stealing of the latter. The Bastards 
are supposed to derive their origin from some 
Europeans, who, being obliged to fly from the 
colony on account of their crimes, found an 
asylum in the neighbourhood of the Orange 
River, and tliere formed an association of run¬ 
away slaves and wandering Hottentots. It is 
very certain that these banditti often receive an 
accession of strength from persons of different 
complexions, who find it necessary to retire be¬ 
yond the reach of the arm of the law ; and it is 
probable that they will continue to increase in 
number, till famine, or the want of sufficient 
pasture-grounds, excites dissension amongst 
themselves, and -causes them to fight and to 
destroy each other. 

There is one other class of the population of 
South Africa which I have not yet brought 
under review, nor does it, strictly speaking, 
belong to this division of the work ; but as the 
persons in question have been introduced into 
the colony by Europeans, and as they liavc a 
great admixture of the blood of the latter in 
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their veins, they may as appropriately fi^nd a 
plaee here as anywhere else. I will therefore 
now make some remarks upon the slave popula- 
ticm of^outh Africa. 

The'present slave population of the colony 
amounts to about thirty-two thousand indivi¬ 
duals, nearly one half of whom are females. 
Within these last twenty years, the number of 
males has continued nearly the same, bi.it that 
of the other sex has experienced an increase of 
three thousand. The present race of slaves 
owes its origin to that whicli the Dutch them¬ 
selves formerly imported or purchased from 
foreigners; their laws having always prohibited 
their reducing to bondage the aborigines of the 
country. 

It was from their possessions in the Eastern 
islands that the Dutch obtained most of their 
slaves; and the Malay physiognomy still predo¬ 
minates amongst these people, numerous and 
frequent as are the intermixtures which they' 
have undergone. A considerable number of 
Mozambique negroes have likewise at different 
times been introduced into the colony, probably 
by Portuguese and Brazilian slave-ships touch¬ 
ing there for I'efrcshment or from stress of 
weather. Madagascar, too, has furnished a few 
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slaves, but the descendants of these are no 
longer distinguishable by any peculiarity of 
person or visage. The three races above men¬ 
tioned have at all times intermarried wkh each 
other, and the females have had continual in¬ 
tercourse witli Hottentots and with Europe¬ 
ans, and it is the offspring of this intermixture 
which forms the present motley slave popula¬ 
tion of Cape Town. The diversities of phy¬ 
siognomy observable there are quite perplex¬ 
ing, and the instances are rare in which one 
can accurately determine to what particular 
race any slave belongs, and distinctions of the 
kind are daily becoming more faint, and ■ will 
soon be entirely lost, except in so far as colour 
is concerned. Many of the slaves are as black 
as negroes, but the general complexion of the 
majority is an olive-brown ; and no small num¬ 
ber (particularly of tlie female sex) are as white 
as Europeans. 

■ All the domestics in the colony are slaves, 
with a very few exceptions; for those persons 
who cannot afford to purchase individuals of 
the kind, hire them from any of their richer 
neighbours who may have more of them than 
they require for their own service. Some 
Dutch families possess twenty or thirty grown- 
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up slaves, only a few of whom they retain at 
home, the others being employed abroad for 
the benefit of their owners. This system may 
a])pear an odious one, but it is in reality quite 
the reverse, when, as often happens, the master 
of a slave tells him that he has no occasion for 
him at home, and that he may dispose of him¬ 
self as he pleases, provided he pays him a cer¬ 
tain sum monthly. The slave accepts these 
conditions, and hastens to seek employment, 
in which he is encouraged to be assiduous by 
the reflection, that whatever sum he may gain 
beyond what is exacted by his master will be¬ 
long exclusively to himself. Under this sys¬ 
tem, slavery assumes its mildest form, and ap¬ 
proaches to the nature of heavy taxation; and 
the individual, freed from the presence and the 
caprices of his master, may almost forget his 
own real condition, or at least alleviate it by 
the consideration that he does not labour solely 
and entirely for the benefit of another. This’ 
view of the subject necessarily implies that 
the former shall not demand from his slave a 
greater sum than he can easily earp, and that 
he shall not dictate how the suridus is to be 
disposed of, or expect to receive any account 
of it. 
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The slaves at the Cape of Good Hope are, 
generally speaking, mild and Inimane in their 
dispositions, fnll of vivacity, gentle in their 
manners, and neither vindictive nor deceitful. 
1 am well aware that many of the Hutch are 
in the habit of giving them a very different 
character; but 1 must decline placing much 
confidence in the accuracy of what they say 
upon the subject, on the ground that it is 
usual with Europeans in every colony to ca¬ 
lumniate, abuse, and despise the persons sub¬ 
jected to their sway. Were we to believe 
some of the West India jdanters, we should 
suppose the negroes to be monsters of stupi¬ 
dity, laziness, and ingratitude. Were we 'co 
believe the Spaniards, we should conclude that 
they had found the natives of Mexico and 
Peru to be universally vicious, imbecile, and 
contemptible. W,ere we to believe the first 
English settlers in North America, we should 
'regard its natives as worse than ferocious and 
untameable beasts — and were we to believe 
many of the European residents in India, we 
should refuse to give the Hindoos credit for 
common intelligence, or for a single good or 
resjicctable quality. Though it may seem an 
inconsistency to assert that the generality of 
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mankind are not (jualilied to form a correct 
estimate of those with wliom they have daily 
intercourse, and who live under their observa¬ 
tion, and perhaps even in their houses, the 
thing is nevertheless true, because in judging 
of them, they exercise their temper and their 
prejudices instead of their undcrstatiding. 

Some of the earlier travellers in the colony 
speak of the desperate and revengeful character 
of the Malays and the Mozambique negroes; 
but acts of violence on the part of slaves, either 
towards their masters or other individuals, arc, 
now extremely rare at the Cape of (Jood Hoj)c. 
Neither is the country any longer infested by 
those bands of runaway slaves who used to rob 
the farmers, and even commit ravages in the 
vicinity of Ca])e Town ; and the occasional ap¬ 
prehension and condemnation of whom seldom 
failed to lead to those barbarous tortures and 
cruel executions which the Dutch government 
has been reproached with too long permitting, 
but which it latterly found proper to abolish. 
It is probable, that in proportion as the condi¬ 
tion of the colonists was improved, an aijiclio- 
ration took place in that of their slaves; and 
that the latter at present enjoy kinder masters 
and milder labours than they did forty or fifty 
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years ago, and that they have consequently be¬ 
come more humane and more contented. 

A few runaway slaves generally inhabit the 
clefts and recesses of Table IMountain, on Avhich 
their fires may often be observed at night. 
They subsist chiefly by collectiug fuel, which 
they privately dispose of in Cape Town or its 
neighbourhood ; and having j)urcliascd provi¬ 
sions, return to their solitary haunts, where 
tl)ey have no siiclter excepting what the rocks 
afford. Idiese men arc neither dangerous )ior 
troublesome, and they never commit depreda¬ 
tions in a body. It is said that a small colony 
of revolted .slaves exists upon Cape I langlip at 
the mouth of False liay, and that they forni a 
social community, having houses, laws, and 
landed property. They cultivate the ground, 
and rear abundance of cattle, which they ex¬ 
change for various articles that are brought to 
them in boats by one or two individuals in 
Simon’s Town, who carry on the traffic in 
secret, and who alone are allowed to visit the 
territories of these South African Maroons, 
which arc almost inaccessible to strangers, be¬ 
cause the promontory where they are situated 
is divided from the continent by a narrow arm 
of fhe sea, and encompassed with sunken rocks 
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and breakers. It does not ap])ear that this set¬ 
tlement has ever given any annoyance to the 
colony, either by piracies or by encouraging 
slaves to desert their masters; and probably, for 
this reason, neither government nor private in¬ 
dividuals have thought it prudent to disturb or 
dispossess its inhabitants. 

Sparmann and Barrow, and other writers 
upon the Caj)c of (lood Hope, relate various in¬ 
stances of the atrocities committed by .slaves 
there, in revenge of real or imaginary wrongs; and 
state that they often commit suicide, and even 
kill their fellow-slaves, in order to punish their 
masters for maltreatment; the pecuniary loss 
which he incurs by the death of the party or 
parties being in their opinion the severest re¬ 
tribution that can be inflicted upon him. 

This ingenious mt)de of revenge is not con¬ 
fined to South Africa; and .its prevalence in 
other countries is one of the strongest com¬ 
ments that can be made u])on the evils of sla- ' 
very ; for it proves that persons in that condi¬ 
tion value their lives so little as willingly to sa¬ 
crifice them, under torments and ignominy, for 
the sake of satisfying a sudden resentment, or 
from the desire of retaliating injuries. Despe¬ 
rate men, in a state of freedom, sometimes 
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commit crimes, and even involve themselves in 
ruin, with the sole view of injuring those who 
may have oppressed them ; but they seldom are 
so infatuated as to throw away their lives for a 
similar purpose; because they feci that their 
souls and bodies appertain exclusively to them¬ 
selves, and are not objects of mere traflic and 
valuation. We must therefore regard the atro¬ 
cious acts in (picstion, not as a proof of the vice 
and depravity of their perpetrators, but as a 
perdurable evidence of the abstract accursedness 
of slavery. 

Lavyssc, in his Description of Venezuela, 
speaking of the frequent practice of abortion 
and infanticide amongst the lu'gro slave wonlen 
in those Spanish settlements, where they are 
cruelly treated, informs us that it is not un¬ 
common for a man and his wife to resolve upon 
poisoning themselves, their children, and their 
fellow-slaves, with a view to revenge their per- 
.sonal wrongs, and to escape future misery. In 
order to witness and fully enjoy the distress and 
perplexity of their masters, they reserve them¬ 
selves for the last victims of the tragedy, and 
usually begin the work of destruction by poi¬ 
soning their children, and then do the same to 
some of their companions in bondage, selecting 
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such as are most useful and valuable to their 
owner — such as artificers and mechanics. The 
poisohs employed are of slow operation; and 
those who administer them, having contemplated 
their successive effects for weeks or months to¬ 
gether, and seen their master reduced to ruin, 
at length calmly devote themselves to death, 
and perish without remorse or regret. Kahn, 
in his Travels in North America, states, that in 
his time the negro slaves there often had re¬ 
course to secret poisoning when they wished to 
take revenge upon their masters, and that they 
always selected as their victims his most valu¬ 
able and favourite servants, caring little about 
dciection and punishment, if they succeeded in 
the execution of their purpose. 

Atrocities like these are now unknown at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Desperate crimes rarely 
occur amongst the slave population there ; and 
even continued maltreatment (uncommon as it 
is) seldom leads them to take revenge upon 
their masters, though they enjoy very favour¬ 
able opportunities of doing so, owing to the 
isolated situation of the farms in most parts of 
the colony. Nothing is more common than to 
find a boor and his family residing thirty or 
forty miles distant from any other habitation. 
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Persons so situated are entirely in the power of 
their slaves, who might at any time destroy 
them all, plunder the house, and, driving off 
the cattle, proceed far into the neighbouring 
deserts, and there remain undistiu’bed, and 
even unheard-of, as long as they chose to avoid 
observation. People travelling in the interior 
of the country are, if possible, still more at the 
mercy of their slaves ; because, at such times, 
the latter are usually provided with fire-arms, 
and have the care of the cattle, .and, as it were, 
the entire management of the journey. Put 
neither in the one case nor in the other is any 
danger ever to be apprehended ; and the mas¬ 
ter, ^o far from distrusting his servants, Idoks 
to them for protection and assistance in the 
hour of need. 

In no part of the world, I believe, does 
slavery assume so mild a character as at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In Cape 'Fown and its 
neighbourhood the condition of the slaves is 
better than in the remote districts, where field 
labour is required, and where their masters can¬ 
not so easily command the comforts and neces¬ 
saries of life ; but even in such situations they 
are for the most part well fed and decently 
clothed, and their cheerfulness and alacrity 
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show that they are neitlicr overworked abroad 
nor tyrannized over at home. Here T speak in 
reference to the men only; for the females per¬ 
form none hut domestic duties, and spend most 
of the day within doors, and in the same apart¬ 
ment with their mistresses; and cither attend to 
the dairy or the kitchen, or employ themselves 
at their needle; so that their occupations arc 
much more light and agreeable than those of 
the majority of womcn-servants in Croat 
Britain. 

The Cape of Good Ho])c is perhaps the only 
place in the world where a state of bondage has 
no external badge attached to it; and this, 
doubtless, has tended to improve the character 
of the slave population there. In most other 
slave countries, that class of people are either 
prohibited from wearing certain articles of 
dress, or are obliged to assume a particular 
garb or emblem, to distinguish’ them from free¬ 
men, and to prevent them for a moment los¬ 
ing a recollection of their degraded condition. 
Formerly no slave in Cape Town, male or fe¬ 
male, was allowed to walk abroad after sunset 
without carrying a lantern ; but this regulation 
no longer exists, nor has any disorder or incon¬ 
venience arisen from its disuse. 


It y 
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It would appear, that though a state of high 
civilization may teach men to declaim against 
a state of slavery, it does not always lead them 
to ameliorate the condition of their slaves. The 
Romans, the Greeks, and the Spartans, treated 
these people with equal cruelty and contempt, 
notwithstanding their boasted love of civil and 
political liberty. When we read of Cato the 
elder selling his old slaves, or abandoning them 
to famine and misery — when we find that De¬ 
mosthenes hired out hiS sword-cutlers, and sup¬ 
ported himself upon their wages — and when 
we are told that the Spartans encouraged their 
young men to roam about the country and 
assault and kill any Helots that they might 
meet, we are inclined to wonder at the incon¬ 
sistency of the ancients, and to suspect that 
they were really noble-minded only in great 
public emergenoics, and that they seldom in¬ 
vested themselves with the garb of humanity, 
except on holidays, when every one would be 
abroad to see and applaud them. 

The Athenians employed every possible 
means to degrade their slaves in their own esti¬ 
mation and in that of others. They were not 
allowed to dress or to wear their hair like free¬ 
men, and their masters were prohibited from 
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bestowing upon them any name that had ever 
belonged to a distinguished person. 

It is not a little singular that the moderns 
should in most colonies choose those very names 
for their slaves, which the ancients strictly for¬ 
bade the use of in similar cases. And if the 
Greeks in some instances were wont to treat 
particular slaves with kindness, the individuals 
thus distinguished were cither useful in minis¬ 
tering to the pleasures of their masters, or in su¬ 
perintending their estates and domestic affairs, 
and owed to these qualities alone the indulgence 
and estimation which they might enjoy. With 
regard to the Spartan amusement of killing 
Helots during the night, it has been objected, 
that it is impossible that Lycurgus could ever 
have encouraged or even permitted such wan¬ 
ton barbarities merely with a view to render 
the youth of his republic dexterous in the use 
of arms. Tliis argument seems fallacious, for 
though I.,ycurgus was a just man, he may not 
have been a humane one; and he perhaps wished 
to impress the Spartans with the opinion that a 
slave was unworthy of sympathy, and entitled 
to live only by sufferance. But if he inculcat¬ 
ed that the practice of agriculture, and of the 
mechanical arts, was beneath the dignity of a 
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citizen, how could he consistently encourage 
the young warriors to destroy the class of men 
upon whom he had devolved these degrading 
occupations, and without whose labours and 
assistance his republic could not have existed 
one week ? The Helots were as necessary to 
the Spartans as the negroes are to our W est 
India planters; and were the latter to instruct 
their children to shoot any slaves that they 
might find abroad after nightfall, their conduct 
would not be more repugnant to humanity and 
common sense, than was that of the Spartans in 
reference to the Helots, on whom they exclu¬ 
sively depended for the cultivation of the ground, 
and for the few conveniences of life which tliey 
did enjoy. 

The average })rice of a male slave in Cape 
Town is from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty pounds, and that of a female thirty or 
forty pounds less, liut the price of all kinds 
of slaves, and particularly of mechanics, has of 
late considerably declined, owing to the influx 
of European emigrants into the colony in the 
year 1822; most of whom finding it impossible 
to cultivate the lands allotted to them by the 
British government, either entered the service 
of the colonists, or exercised their respective 
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trades in Cape Town, and in various parts of 
the neighbouring country. Barrow has justly 
remarked, that in no quarter of the world is 
slavery less necessary than in South Africa, 
where a temperate climate permits Euro])eans 
to labour without injury to their constitution. 
However, the evil has been introduced, and is 
now too extensive to be speedily or easily re¬ 
moved, although some deluded enthusiasts, if 
they had their own way, (which hap])ily they 
have not,) would effect this by general and im¬ 
mediate emancipation. In the mean time, let 
them console themselves with the assurance 
that the .slaves in South Africa are better treated 
and more fortunately situated than those of al¬ 
most any other country, and that the removing 
of their fetters is con.sequently the less neces¬ 
sary and urgent, and may best be accomplished 
in a gradual way. 

I never was a,sked for charity in the streets of 
Cape Town but once. The applicant was an 
old woman, who, in an.swer to my inquiries re¬ 
specting her condition, told me that she was 
formerly a slave, but that her mistress had re¬ 
cently died, leaving her “ nothing hut her free¬ 
dom T liCt those hasty and intemperate eman¬ 
cipationists, who raise their voices so loud, 
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consider well the nature and consequences of 
the measure which they advocate—and let them 
scrupulously examine whether it will be for the 
benefit of those who are its objects, lest, in sud¬ 
denly delivering them from bondage, they leave 
them with “ nothing hut their Jreedoni." 
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Nothing ap})ears at first view more uilac- 
connteble thin th^ slow progress of 
(liscovory. How was it that nations so ent^lr- 
prising, powerful, and enlightened, as the 
Cireeks, the Romans, and tlie Carthaginians, 
never attempt ed to carry their navigation he- 
yond the Straits of Gibraltar, or even to ex~ 
plore the north-west coast of Africa, except in 
two instances ? Why did not Ptokany I.agus, 
when he ruled over Fgy])t, and carried on an 
extensive trade with India by way of* the Red 
Sea, never think of sending a ship to circum¬ 
navigate Africa? How did it ha])p(‘n that 
neither Pythagoras, nor Fa*atosthenc\s, 2ior any 
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other of tlu! iuieioit geographers and astro¬ 
nomers. ever ])ro])ose(l to their eountrymen, or 
to tlieir res])eetive sovei'c'igns, that a voyage ol 
discovery should be made in orde r to settle their 
doubts and perplexities in releieiu e to the form 
of the earth, its productions, and the extent of 
its hahitahleness ? Had ^\riste)tle suggested a 
scheme of the hind to Alexander the (Ireat, 
that coiupicror, who loved everything new and 
imaginative, would donl)th>s have been pleas¬ 
ed wdth the propitsal, and have taken measures 
for its exeeution. If we consider the turn of 
genius of the Macedonian hero, and the grand¬ 
ness of his commercial views respecting Alex¬ 
andria, we may sal'ely presume that, hail he 
lived a little longer, and settled his alfairs in 
the East, he woidd have directed his attention 
to maritime discovery, and pursued the track 
which was afterwardv follow ed h> the Portu¬ 
guese in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

It is vain to reply to the above ([uestions 
by saying that the vessids of the ancients were 
not calculated for long voyages. If'they could 
traverse the Mediterrane.'in and the Euxine, 
they might at least have coasted Africa with¬ 
out a)iy dilficulty as far as latitude 20" or 25" 
south ; but we have something ijuite conclusive 
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upon tlie subjoct, if \ve regard as aiitlientie the 
^Pcriplus of Hanno, according to which, Ilanno 
set sail from Cartilage, in command of a Heel 
equipped for the jiiuqiose of founding a colony 
on the north-west coast of Africa. I'he expe¬ 
dition consisted of sixty shijw, and tliirty thou¬ 
sand individual.s, men, women, and children, 
which allows fi\e hundred jiersons to each sliij), 
suppo.sing that the.se were all of the same size; 
and this must have been, at the lowest calcula¬ 
tion, four hundred tons burthen, without making 
alloAvanee tor the stowage of any considerable 
quantity of provisions, the siqqily of which was 
so .scanty, that it failed when the fleet reached 
Cape Non, and caused it to return to C'arthage, 
without having elfected the object for which it 
was designed. 

If the ancients po.ssessed .ships oi' four hun¬ 
dred tons burthen, they ctmld easily have made 
longer voyages than they ever altempted to do, 
and we must therefore attribute their back¬ 
wardness in maritime discovery to other causes 
than the want of the means of engaging in it. 
All the ancient republics Avere so much Avrap- 
ped up in themselves, and so exclusively en¬ 
grossed Avith their oavu local affairs, that they 
could not spare even a jiassing regard for any- 
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thing else. A\'lien I'lieinistocles proposed to 
the vVtheniiins, that the produce of tlie mines 
of Jvanrentium should be employed in building 
and ecpiipjnng a hostile fleet, instead of being 
distributed amongst tlu‘ citi/ens, as had for¬ 
merly been done, he was heard Avith applause, 
and he carried his poiiit; but had I’lato or any 
otlu'r philoso])her asked :f donation in aid of 
maritime discovery, he would have been laugh¬ 
ed at by the people, and ])orhaps condemned to 
banishment by the senate for endeavouring to 
apply the j)ublic money to corrupt uses. Ego¬ 
tism was the ruling influence at iVthens, and 
every one tliei'e was taught to undervalue or de¬ 
spise all tilings that were not to be found in his 
native land, 'fo men of this character, the dis¬ 
covery and knowledge of foreign countries could 
present nothing attractive; and many of them 
Avould ])erha})S have been alarmed at any idpa of 
the kind, lest some distant region of the Avorld 
should be found to contain a nation surpassing 
tbem in arts and arms, and too far adAanced in 
civilization to require their itistructions, or to 
condescend either to admire their manners or to 
imitate their institutions. 

Columbus Avas nine years soliciting assistance 
J'rom diflerent governments to enable him to 
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undertake tlie discovery of Anicrica, and this 
Jias been considered rcproacliful to Europe; but 
had he lived in ancient times, it is likely that 
his a])plications to the (Ireeks, Homans, and 
Carthaginians on sucli a subject, would have 
been still more unsiiccessl'ul, tliough these states 
then enjoyed a much higher grade of civiliza¬ 
tion than Europe hati any pretensions to at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

It was in 1418 tlfiit the Fortuguese Hrst be¬ 
gan to venture u])on the A\"est African Ocean, 
under the auspices of the celebrated IVh)ce 
Henry. But these expeditions were entirely 
of»a coasting nature, and were conducted with 
much caution and timidity, for ('ape V^erde was 
not attained till seventeen years after the dis¬ 
coveries had commenced; and it Avas not till 
1471 that the eciuator was first crossed by Jean 
dc Santarem, who upon this occasion ])roeeed- 
ed as far as (kipc St. Catherine, in south lati¬ 
tude 2" 30 . 

The accounts whicli we have of these early 
voyages are much less in detail than (‘ould be 
wished, for they give us no idea of the impres¬ 
sions created in the minds of the navigators by 
the newas])ect which nature assumes in the tro¬ 
pical seas, whether in rt'lation lo meteorology or 
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to the animal kingdom. Many of them did not 
advance so far as their royal employer expected, 
alarmed, doubtless, by the occurrence of new and 
inexplicable phenomena. As they sailed south¬ 
ward, and felt the temperature increase, they 
would consider that tivey were fast approaching 
tliose regions wliicli, according to the coinmo)i 
oj)iniou, were uniiiliabitable on account of heat. 
Wdien the harmattan blew, and dimmed the air 
with particles of sand ; when uupcrccived cur¬ 
rents carried the shij) far out of her reckoning; 
when on a calm night the surface ol‘ the ocean 
appeared on fire; when waterspouts, as if im¬ 
pelled by supernatural p<nvcr, advanced with 
horrid loariugs towards the vessel; and when 
the thunder, lightning, rain, and typhoons of 
the torrid zone raged in concert, the inexpe¬ 
rienced navigator might well lose courage, and 
think that nature rvas conspiring to ojipose his 
progress, and that it was time for him to re¬ 
trace his way homewards. 

The est African Ocean is comparatively 
seldom visited by tein])tsts, and when these do 
occur, they arc“ never of long duration. Oji 
the other hand, violent shifting scpialls are very 
common, often arising uncx])cctedly, and con¬ 
tinuing for an hour or two, Avhen heavy rain 
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puts a sto]) to them and lulls tlie sea. 'rhundcr 
and lightning occur almost daily in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of the coast; ajid tlie meteor called 
St. Helm’s tir{‘, is iVecpiently seen at a ship’s 
ma.st-head, in tlie form of a whitish lengthened 
dame, or of a globe of lire. The generality ol' 
sailors regard it as porti'iiding good weather, or 
the reverse, accordiMy to tlieir humour at tlie 
time; but Catholics usually attribute the ])he- 
nomenon to the ana'iicv of some saint. INla- 
gellan,Avhen sailing in the W est j\frican Dcean 
in 1.519, ■'vas particularly favoured in this way, 
acciirding to his historian I’igair'tla. " In 
stgrmy Aveather,” says lie. “ avc fre(|uemly saw 
what is calletl the Corjio Santo, or St. Klmc. 
One very dark night it appeared to us like a 
brilliant dandieau on the summit of a large 
tree, and thus remained foi’ the sjiace of two 
hours, which tvas a malfer of gri'at consolation 
to us during the tcm|)est. At tlu' instant of 
its disappc.aring, it dill’used such a respli'iident 
light as almost blinded us. W’e ga\ e ourselves 
up for lost, but the wind ceased momenta- 
neously.” 

The early navigators were accustomed to re¬ 
gard with superstitious dread the long calms 
which they fre<iuentl\ ('X[Krienced in the W’esI 
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African Ocean, and particularly in the neigh- 
hourhood of the Chilf of Guinea, They found 
iliesc to be very different hr cbaractOT and du¬ 
ration from anything of the kind that ever took 
place in the northern oceans, where the air is 
always slightly agitated even in the calmest 
weather, and where the sea never ceases to un¬ 
dulate with a gentle sw 11, and to })resent a 
surface more (»r less ri])plc‘d. Ihit within the 
torrid zone the atmosphere will sometimes re¬ 
main stagnant during ten or twelve days in 
siK'cession ; tand tlu* ocean, becoming smoolh as 
a mirror, reHeets the blaze of the sun with in¬ 
tolerable fervour. Sharks then appc'ar, and 
s])ort round thc‘ sides of‘ the motionless ship 
snakes rise from the dee]), and showing them¬ 
selves for a moment, desceiid again—the ])or- 
poise makes long c*ircuits, s])outing waUa*, and 
panting and breathing like a human being -and 
the Avhale afar off raises his mountainous back 
a1)ove the surface of the sea. fflie thunder 
rolls heavily overhead, the masts and timbers of 
the vessel are heard cracking, and there seems 
to be no help or hope for man. Individuals 
placed in a situation of this kind for the fust 
time, and ignorant whether the climate obeyed 
tluKse lau s w hiclj j>reAail(‘d elscnvheac', A\ould be 
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likely to vtew everytliing tlirougli a distorted 
mediimi, and to give a colouring of the miracu¬ 
lous to eircumstaiices in reality no way out of 
the comractti course of nature. 

The waterspout may be considered the most 
appalling phenomenon that appears in the c(jua- 
torial .seas; and it is of more' frecpient oeeiir- 
I’encc, and attains *greater magnitude, on tlie 
west coast of jVfrica, than in any other part of 
the oc'can. It docs not always show itself 
under tlic same form, and on some occasions it 
is stationary, while on others it nio\ es forward 
with varying rapidity, \\dien a waterspout is 
i^bont to be produced, the .sea, however smooth 
it may previously liave been, acquires a violent 
degree of agitation at a particidar s])ot, and 
soon begins to foam and boil uj) with a whirling- 
and dashing noise. I’resently a funnel-shaped 
tube is observed to dCsscend from the clouds, 
which always hang very low at such a time, 
and to direct itself towards the turbident 
waters, as if to form a junction witli them. 
This it .sometimes docs, or rather a[>pears to 
do, instantaneously, but more commonly not. 
Meanwhile the agitation of the sea increases, 
the tube grows larger, and the su])erincundK'nt 
cloud descends to a lower ievt'l; and at length 
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history and origin of the singular and nearly 
universal usage called Baptism by Neptune, 
with which mariners have frem time imme¬ 
morial been in the habit of signalizing their 
passage from one hemisphere to the other. But 
the w'hole subject is involved in the utmost ob¬ 
scurity. The Greeks used to throw gold cups 
and similar things into tire ocean when they 
wished to propitiate its deity, and they would 
in general make libations to him when they 
sailed past any of his temples, which were 
usually built upon capes and promontories, in 
order that they might be visible to mariners at 
sea; and even in the present day it is custo¬ 
mary with the Norwegian fishermen to perform 
certain religious or superstitious acts on pass¬ 
ing particular straits and headlands where the 
navigation is considered intricate or dangerous. 
Nor would a fast or a thanksgiving be an un¬ 
reasonable ceremony on crossing the equinoctial 
line; but the mode of celebrating that event 
which has long been practised by European ma¬ 
riners, so far from having anything devout in 
its character, is a compound of fantastic and 
unmeaning extravagances. 

At first view we should be inclined to attri- 
biite the invention of the ceremony in question 
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to the Portuguese, who were the navigators 
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that first passed the line, but there are two ob¬ 
jections to our doing so. They were a religious 
people, at least externally; and priests almost 
always accompanied 'them in their early voy¬ 
ages of discovery, and celebrated the rites of the 
church and kept its festivals with as much re¬ 
gularity as circumstances would allow. Is it 
likely, then, that such men would permit the 
mariners, on crossirig the equator, to indulge in 
profane mirth, and to do homage, even in jest, 
to one of the heathen deities, when the occasion 
seemed to demand thanksgivings for present 
safety, and invocations to the saints for deliver¬ 
ance from prospective dangers? It appears, 
too, that baptism, or some analogous ceremony, 
was practised in other parts of the ocean be¬ 
sides those lying under the equator; as on 
passing the tropic of dancer, and the Straits 
of Gibraltar; so that the Portuguese, perhaps, 
only followed an ancient and established custom 
when they adopted the rite as often as they 
found themselves about to cross the equinoctial 
line. 

Gemelli, in describing his voyage from Ma¬ 
nilla to Acapulco, in the Spanish galleon, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, says. 
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that “ the captain and the mariners, whjen they 
supposed themselves to be within one hundred 
leagues of the coast of California, began to look 
out for a certain kind of seaweed, the appear¬ 
ance of which indicates with certainty that 
land is not far off. No sooner was the seaweed 
discovered floating upon the waves, than the 
crew proceeded to the election of a mock court 
of judicature, called the Court of Senas, (or 
signs, because they had found the one required,) 
the object of which was to try the passengers 
for fictitious crimes laid to their charge by pre¬ 
pared accusers, and to condemn them to the 
payment of fines in punishment for the same. 
The sums of money levied in this way became 
a perquisite of the mariners ; and no man was 
cited before the Court of Senas who had pre¬ 
viously made the passage between Manilla and 
Acapulco.” 

In Jannequin’s voyage to Africa, in 1639, 
it is mentioned that Henry the Fourth of 
France, passing through a dangerous channel 
called the Raz, between St. Malo and Ro¬ 
chelle, observed the sailors performing the rite 
of baptism upon one of their party. He asked 
upon what grounds the usage was established, 
and on being informed that its antiquity was so 
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great that no one knew its origin or meaning, 
he consented to submit to it himself. Were • 
the authenticity of this anecdote ascertained, it 
would carry back the practice of the ceremony 
to at least a century before Jannequin’s time. 
But, however this may be, it is impossible to 
doubt that the rite has been much corrupted 
since its first introduction, and that what is now 
a piece of burlesque, was once a serioifs page¬ 
ant, implying perhaps more than met the eye. 

There is no mention of nautical baptism in 
Magellan’s voyage round the world, which took 
place in 1519 : the earliest notice which we have • 
u^on the subject is in the voyage of Alexis 
de St. Lo to Cape Verde, in 1635, when the 
ceremony took place under the tropic of Can¬ 
cer. .Tannequin, the writer above referred to, 
witnessed it in the same latitude four years 
afterwards. He says,* that on such occa¬ 


sions, the pilot attires himself in a long robe, 
and, holding in his hands his book of charts, 
summons all those who have not before "made^ 


the voyage, to appear before him. He then 


causes them to swear upon his book, that a4. 


often as they pass the same place they will 
perform the requisite and established ceremo¬ 
nies in the manner then observed. After 
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this, liis assistant gives each of the novices a 
sliglit stroke on the back of tlie neck with tlie 
flat of a sword, and having demanded some 
presents, hands over the newly-initiated per¬ 
sons to the mariners, who force them to plunge 
their heads three times into a tub of water, and 
in addition to tliis, dash a few buekets-full over 
them, to eom])lete their baptism. 

A sitbsequent particular account of the eere- 
moi\ies used in crossing the equator, is to be 
found in a voyage to Congo, by Angelo and 
Carli, in Kidd. “ They (tlic Portuguese) also 
observe this ancient custom,” say our authors : 
“those wlio lane never been under the line 
are obliged to give the sailors either a piece of 
money, or sonierliing to cat or drink, or at least 
money’s worth, from which Jio man is excused, 
not even the C’apuchins, of wluan they take 
beads, Agnus Dei, and such like* things, which 
being ex})osed to sale, vvhai they yield is given 
to say masses for the souls in purgatory. If 
any ifitiri hap])en to be such a jniser as to deny 
paying this duty, the sailor.s, clothed like offi¬ 
cers, caiTy him bound to a tribunal, on which a 
seaman is seated in a lojig robe, who, acting the 
j)art of a judge, examines him, hears what he 
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has to say, and gives judgment against him to 
be thrice ducked in tlie sea.” 

It is to be observed tliat, in the above descrip¬ 
tions of nautical baptism, no allusion whatever 
is made to Neptune, and that the fines and do¬ 
nations which arc in the ])resent day exacted 
from novices on their crossing the eijuator, are 
not applied to any ydigious purpose, but are 
expended by the seamen in amusement and 
drinking. The intj-oduction of the (Grecian 
deity appears, then, to be a modern innovation, 
and probably was suggested by British mariners, 
with a view to give a character of humouT and 
vivacity to an usage wliicli had formerly been 
too grave and sim})le to excite their interest or 
please their taste. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
\\T“st African Ocean is that portion ol‘ it which 
is named JNlar do Sargos?fa by the I’ortuguesc', 
Krootza Zee by the Dutch, and Grassy Sea by 
the English. It extends between 18“ and .'!()“ 
north latitude, and 20" and 85" west longitude, 
and is often so completely overspread with a 
species of floating seaweed, that it resembles a 
field covered with brown vegetation; and the 
marine plants arc in some places so strongly 
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and closely intertwined, that tlicy sliglitly im¬ 
pede a sliiji’s progress. This fiicuii mitans con¬ 
sists of a series of nodides growing in bundles, 
and a good deal resembling cauliflower stripped 
of its leaves. They are of an oli\'e or tawny 
colour, and float upon tlie surface of the sea in 
parallel lines, except during the ])revalence of 
strong winds, v.'hen theii; arrangement is dis¬ 
torted, and their general distribution becomes 
irregular. In passing thro.ngb tlie INIar do Sar- 
gossa in April 1833, I could discover only a 
fcAV nodules of the weed, floating far apart; but 
as the north-cast trade had been blowing fresb 
for several days pre\ ions, 1 Avas led to conclude 
that the great body of seaAvecd had been driven 
to the AvestAvard of oin- track, and had accuinu- 
lated on the coast of South ^Vmerica. 

Floating weed is found in nearly all jiarts of 
the ocean in greater or less (juantities, but no- 
Avherc does it cover so vast an expanse of Avater 
as in theCirassy Sea: and naturalists have form¬ 
ed different opinions resjiecting the causes of 
its accumulation there. It is a common belief 
that fneus in question is produced in the 
Gulf of INlexico, and carried from thence by 
the Florida stream betAveen the Bermuda and 
Western Islands, and afterAA'ards in a southerly 
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ilirection as far as tlie tropic of Cancer, or a 
few decrees witliin it. The objection U> tlds 
opinion is, that seaweed jjrodiiecd in the fiulf 
of Mexico, and conveyed so great a distance, 
wonld arrive in a withered and decayed state ; 
but tliis is so far from being tlie case in the 
present in'stance, tliat the yRcvcs- of the Mar do 
Sargossa is generally found to be fresh and 
doiirishing, and it has even been remarked tliat 
it is tlie more so tlw' farther it extends to tlie 
southward. 'File simjilest mode <.)f accounting 
for this acciiimihitioD of seaweed would be, to 
suppose that it ^rew in tlie bottom of the oeean 
in ^hc latitudes in Avhieh it is always observed 
floating; but the vast depth of the sea there 
seems eflectually to overturn this theory, for it * 
is reasonable to txdieve that vegetation eaimot 
take ])laee many hundred feet below the sur¬ 
face, because of the overt\ helming pressure of 
the superincumbent waU^\ And it has been 
urged, in addition to this, that the marine plant 
in (juestion being of a green or brown hue, it 
must necessarily grow in jilaces accessible to 
light, otherwise it would be entirely colourless. 
However, the last argument has no validity; for 
Humboldt informs us that he drew up a jiiec'c 
of seaweed in the neighbourhood of the island of 

( 12 
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Allegnivii (one of the Canaries), wliich was “ as 
groen as our grass,” though it had grown upon 
a piece of madrepore one hundred and ninety- 
two feet below the surface of the water, where 
it must have vegetated in darkness, or at least 
beyond tlie influence of any but a few strag¬ 
gling rays of refracted light. 

I am inclined to helievt.' that tlie seaweed of 
the Mar do Sargossa is actually j)roduced upon 
the surface of the ocean,.•ami at or near the 
place where it is found ; and that the mature 
plants, when they shed their seed and decay, 
afford substance and soil for the vegetation of 
new ones. We well know' that the smallest 
floating body is sufficiently substantial to ad¬ 
mit of the growth of ‘a J'hchs upon it, and w’C 
often meet with such plants immensely ex¬ 
ceeding in bulk the material to which they are 
attached. A chi)) oCwood, a cork, or a piece 
of rope, thrown into the sea, are soon covered 
with marine vegetation ; and large jjonds of 
water, and even lakes, are often found encrust¬ 
ed with mosses and gramina, whose roots arc 
not attached to any extraneous substance, and 
which a))))car to vegetate entirely ujion the 
(Ichrh of each other. The Mar do Sargossa, 
being little agitated by tempests or moved by 
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currents, is ]);irticularly favourable for this kind 
of parasitical vegetation. The flow of tlie Gulf 
stream ceases to tie ])erccptiblo in north latit\ide 
30", and, on tlie other hand, the current that 
sweejis round the Cape of Good Ho]ic loses its 
strength in south latitude 2.5", so that the por¬ 
tion of sea intervening between these two pa¬ 
rallels is as it were i»i a state of constant stag¬ 
nation, because it is the boundary of a current 
alike to tlie north •and to the south, and is 
imjirisoned by ctmtinents to the eastward and 
westward. 

W'^hile taking a survey of the ^A'^est African 
Ocv?an, it is impossible to forget that it is re¬ 
puted by many writers to liave been the site of 
the celebrated Atlantis of Plato, which, accord¬ 
ing to them, Avas sunk by some convulsion of 
nature, such as an eartlupiake, or ])erhaps by an 
inundation caused by the sudden irruption of 
the Black Sea into the Mediterranean; Avliich 
latter being thus jirodigiously increased in mag¬ 
nitude, Avould force a passage for its redundant 
waters through the Straits of Gibraltar, and sub¬ 
merge the Atlantis Island, at that time lying 
not far from their western extremity. And do 
cities, jialaces, and Avorks of art really lie in the 
bottom of the AA^-st Afr ican seas ? andAvill some 
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fxiture cfTort of human ingenuity enable our 
jiosterity to discover and explore a submarine 
Ilerculaneuni, perhaps more magnificent and 
extensive than tlie subterranean one whicb is 
as yet but imperfectly known to us? 

'I he su[)porters of the above theory tell us 
tliat the Canaries, the Azores, and the Cape 
\ erde Islands, are the t(>])s of the mountain 
ranges of the submerged continent, which, ac¬ 
cording to this supposition, must have been 
united to iVfrica, or at least se])arated from it 
oidy by a narroA\' strait. Ihit it is objected 
that all these gTouj)s of islands are decidedly 
of volcanic formation, while the neiyhbourino' 
coast of Africa presents not the smallest aj)- 
pearance of the kind; and it is highly impro¬ 
bable, or ))erha])s nearly imjwssible, that two 
adjoining countries should ha\ e differod so es 
sentially in their, geological characters. IJe- 
sides, the Atlantis Is descril)ed by I’lato as 
being a country of singular fertility, and in 
eveiy respect highly favoured by nature; a 
description that is little ap})licable to a land 
of burning mountains. 

If we examine the suj)posed remains of the 
submerged continent, \\v shall find nothing to 
settle' our doid)ts or guide our opinions. 'PIk' 
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Canary Islands, when revisited by Europeans 
in tlie fourteenth century, (for the Carthagi¬ 
nians discovered them,) were found to be in¬ 
habited by a ra(!C of ])cople called Guanches, 
who are now extinct, with the cxee|)tion of a 
few families in Tenerilfe. The Guanches were 
a barbarous nation, imaccpiainted with arts and 
letters, clad in goatshins, and having no sort 
of arms but stakes and clubs, and divided into 
small tribes or ])rinei]«(alities, the chiefs of which 
had various ])rivileges, similar to Avhat the 
nobles of Euro|)e enjoyed in the feudal times. 
'Fheir serfs cultivated barley, and reared large 
tloc]\S of goats; and their houses were built of 
stone, without cement, 'fliey did not know 
the use of metals, and had no monuments of 
auti(]uity amongst them except mummies; it 
being their custont to ])rescrvo the botlies of 
their deceased relations b*j' tilling the ditferent 
cavities with odoriferous herbs, and then wrap¬ 
ping the eorj)se in bandages of dried goatskiji. 
Ihit let us not regard the uncivilized state of 
the Guanches as a ])roC)f that they were not 
a remnant of the population of the submerged 
Atlantis. The sudden irruj)tion of water which 
overwhelmed it would di'stroy most of its in¬ 
habitants ; f)ul a few would esca]K' by taking 
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refuge in the mountains, where, stupified with 
terror and deprived of resources, they wouM 
wander about in disorganized communities, 
and rapidly sink into a state of barbarism. 
And how would they think of eontinuing to 
embalm their dead undcf'SSrcumstances ? 
Perhaps they had always folloWe<f the practice 
from superstitious ideas similar to those enter¬ 
tained by the ancient Egyptians; and believing 
that the future condition of the soul depended 
upon the preservation of the body, tliey would, 
in the hour of inundation, snatch up tlie corpses 
of their parents and relatives, and carry them 
along with them to the mountains, as an act of 
piety and moral duty, and the art and cus¬ 
tom in question would thus be continued in 
use and remembrance amongst tliem. 

Humboldt says that he was not so fortu¬ 
nate as to obtain a Guanclies mummy at the 
Canary Islands, though he liad seen several in 
Europe which were in a state of extraordinary 
desiccation, the vvdiole body, including the bones, 
weighing much less than an ordinary skeleton. 
In (Tolberry’s V^oyage to the Coast of Africa in 
1785, there is the following description of a 
Guanches mummy:—“It was five feet ten 
inches long from the heel to the*top of the 
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cranium. The features were still distinguish¬ 
able ; the hair was long and black, and in good 
preservation, but it was very easily detached 
from the head; the jaw contained thirty-two 
teeth, so stpongly fixed in their sockets, that 
they were vltfe 'i^Sffi^ulty extracted even with 
the help of m instrument. The skin was in 
good preservatioji op all jiarts of the body, and 
dry and flexible, and of a dee]) brown bue; The 
back and breast woj-e liairy, and the cavities of 
both were filled.with masses of a certain kind 
of^rain, which were wl)ite and light, and of 
nearly the size of a grain of rice. The imnniny 
w,as bound up like an infant in sw^addling 
clothes, in three turnings of tanned goatskin, 
rather more than three inches wide.” 

Ilut the practice of embalming is not the only 
interesting usage of the ancient Guanches. We 
are told, that on the election of a new sovereiirn 
or chief, it w’as customary for many of them to 
sacrifice their lives in his honour, by throwing 
themselves down a precipice in j)resence of a 
multitude of spectators who a])plauded their 
devotion. Strange aberration of human reason ! 
In various parts of the world we find a king’s 
friends or followers voluntarily perishing with 
him when he die.s, because he no longer has 
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iiny need of their services in this world, and 
may possibly have occasion for them in the 
next; but the sidpects of a Guanche sovereign 
devoted themselves to death at the moment 
when he began most to require their assistance 
and su])port, and this too by way of proving 
the strength of their attachment to his I'oyal 
person—a practice more repugnant to common 
sense and natural feeling than even the anala- 
gous one which existed amongst the Natchez 

Indians, who were wont to sacrifice their first- 

# 

born cliildren in bonour of tlieir chief, fflie 
Great Sun—for an infant is of less value to so¬ 
ciety than a grown person, and its loss is more 
speedily rej)laced, putting the precariousness of 
its life out of the question. 

The Guanches nation is extinct, or nearly so. 
and this renders every memorial of it an ob¬ 
ject of interest, independent of that agreeable 
reverie which allows us to regard it as having- 
been composed of tlic -posterity of the iidiabit- 
ants of the ancient Atlantis. AVhen we hear 
of the destruction of thousands of individuals 
belonging to a populous community, we arc 
comparatively little affected, because tbc event 
is in the comjnon course of nature, and because 
other thousands still remain to'perpetuate the 
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race, and repair the losses which it lias sus¬ 
tained ; but the extinction of an entire nation 
awakens reflections of a different kind; for .it 
(conveys to us an impression that .one of the 
grand families of the human species has becu 
irrecoverably swept from the earth, and we feel 
anxious to preserve some record of its exist¬ 
ence, and of its eustpins and prejudices. These 
latter become sacred in our eyes, should their 
character be innocenj;; and if it is tlic reverse, 
wc cease to be offended by them, when we con¬ 
sider that tlieir operation is over, and that no 
one remains to adopt and diffuse lliem, or to 
(‘xpcricncc their malignant influence. 
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The following sketch of the general eha- 
raetcr of the VYest Coast of Africa is intended 
to refer to those parts of it oidy where Enro- 
])ea)is have formed establishments, and will em¬ 
brace those objects and features alo)ie which 
make the strongest impression upon a foreigner, 
and most affect him during his rcsidcJice in the 
country. 

T1 1 C coast of IMarocco, between the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the mouth of tlie Senegal, is 
throughout very barren and low ; though it is 
here and there diversified by a few sand-hills 
of small elevation. 'I'he sea, within several 
leagues of the shore, is shallow and full of 
banks and shoals, which render the navigation 
there extremely dangerous; and it would ap¬ 
pear that the coasts of Rarbary are fast gaining 
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upon the ocean, owing to the eontiHual drift¬ 
ing of the sands of the Great Desert in tliat di¬ 
rection. A current also sets from the north¬ 
east during two-thirds of tlie year, and doubt¬ 
less brings with it quantities of mud and sand, 
which it deposits along the coasts, and which 
perpetually combine with the former cause to 
fill up the bed of the sea. Many places on tlu' 
coast of Marocco, which were once excellent 
and well-frequented ports, are now^ choked 
up by sand-bars, and are inaccessible even for 
boats. This has been particularly the case with 
respect to Sallee, Jiot long since famous as 
bejng an established rendezvous for Moorish 
pirates. The towm, wdiich formerly was washed 
by the sea, is now more than a mile distant 
from it; and the port it.self, strictly speaking, 
no longer exists. Between the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and the Senegal, lio river of any magni¬ 
tude or consequence is found ; and even sprinos 
of water are of rare occurrence, and generally 
brackish, and the country is of (*ourse barren 
and de*solatc, and thinly inhabited. 

But, on reaching the mouth of the Senegal, we 
find nature wearing a very different garb, and 
perhaps in no other part of the wmrld is her transi¬ 
tion from one extreme to another more sudden 
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and com|ilcte than it is here. This river pursues 
nearly an east and west course through the in¬ 
terior of Africa, as far as it has been explored, 
till it comes within about two leagues of the 
sea at Serenpate, where it forms an elbow al¬ 
most equal to a right angle, and afterwards 
runs parallel Avith the coast for fifty miles, and 
then discharges itself into the Atlantic Ocean 
in about IG" north latitude. Between Seren- 
])ate and its mouth, it is separated from the sea. 
by a long neck or tongue of land varying in 
width from three miles to as many hundred 
yards, particularly towards its southern ex¬ 
tremity, which is called the Point of Barbary, 
and which is in some places so low and fiat, 
that the river, when fiooded by heavy rains, 
often bursts over it, and forms for itself new 
outlets to carry ofi’ its supei’abundant Avaters. 
But the real mouth of the Senegal alvATiys lies 
at the end of the Point of Barbary, and is dis¬ 
tinguished a considerable Avay to seaAvard by 
the breakers which extend across it, e\^en in 
the calmest Aveather. 

On making the coast, the long tongue of 
land already described is first seen, and is 
little calculated to give the sj)ectator a favour¬ 
able idea of the neighbouring country; for its 
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surface consists of loose sand, of a dazzling 
whiteness, drifted into irregular ridges by the 
wind, and sprinkled here and there with a few 
stunted bushes of a brownish hue. No houses, 
human beings, or marks of cultivation dimin¬ 
ish the dreary uniformity of the prospect; and 
the brilliant suusiiine of a tro])ical climate 
seems only to give a ])ainful distinctness to its 
horrid features, and to make its solitude and 
unfruitfidness mortw apparent. 'Die adjoining 
coast presents a shelving beach, along which a 
heavy surf coiistantly breaks. Here birds of the 
egret kind resort in considerable numbers, and 
disposing themselves in -files, stand motionless 
basking in the sun with their heads under their 
wings. During the day, the reflection from 
the shore is nearly intolerable to the eye; and 
the heated sand rarefying to an extraordinary 
degree the stratum of air in contact with it, 
produces a kind of mirage, which not only dis¬ 
torts and disguises all objects within its in¬ 
fluence, but communicates to tiiem an appear¬ 
ance of tremulous motioji, which makes the 
observer feel giddy should he continue to look 
abroad for any length of time. 

But after crossing the bar of tlic Senegal and 
rounding the Point of Barbary, the lubyan 
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desert is no longer seen, and |he, eye, wherever 
it turns, rests upon a mass of luXtiria.nt vege¬ 
tation consisting chiefly of trees that are un¬ 
known in Euro})ean climates. ^mo|^ theip. 
are found paln)s of various kinds, such as tjie 
date, the cocoa-nut, and the areca; and also 
the cottoir-tree, tlie wild fig, the tamarind^, and 
the banana. But the one that chiefly attracts 
the attention is the bahobab or calabash tree, 
which is the largest vegctaUle production in the 
world : its trunk, according to iVdanson, some¬ 
times measuring sixty or seventy feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and throwing out no branches 
for nearly an equal lieight from tlie ground. 
These stately trees love the banks of the 
river, where they form places of general resort 
for nearly all the animal inhabitants of tlie 
forest. Tlicir largx:'!’ branches are peopled with 
monkeys of different kinds, which, after uniting 
into small detachments, run to their farthest 
extremities, and having there for a few mo¬ 
ments surveyed the persons passing by in 

boats, and saluted them witli discordant cries, 

^ # 

hurry back into the shade, and are soon suc¬ 
ceeded by new reconnoitring parties of the 
same species. On the twigs projecting over 
the river, birds of the kingfisher tribe suspend 
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tlleir nests, woj;en^ in a pear-like shape, where 
they swing to and fto with, every breath of 
wind, safe ftom' the depredations of either apes . 
W w|@le many reptiles of the latter 

kilid# Varying in size and colour, twine them- 
Sidves round the lower boughs, in order to 
conveniently for prey, and dart down 
upon it when it does appear. The roots of 
the bahobab afford shelter to multitudes of 
squirrels which sporf amongst their interstices, 
and its trunk is studded with lizards of the 
most resplendent hues, lying in wait for the 
insects which fly around in myriads and keep 
up «n incessant and sonorous humming. Alli¬ 
gators lie basking in the sun upon the shal¬ 
lows in the middle of the river, and their 
musky scent is often perceptible when, frijjht- 
ened by tlie approach of a boat, they plunge 
under water and swim* lazily away. The 
crashing of boughs, heard occasionally in the 
depth of the forest, announces that troops of 
elephants are passing along tliere; and in the 
various little bays and inlets that indent the 
banks of the stream, flamingoes may be seen 
standing together in pairs, and laving with 
water their scarlet wings ; while other birds, 
equal in beauty, but still more shy and so- 
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litary, flutter amongst the bushes, or make 
their presence known only by the melody or 
strangeness of their notes. 

Such are a few' of the objects which first 
strike the senses of him who visits Western 
Africa. There nature seems everywhere boun¬ 
tiful and prolific, and the animal and vegetable 
worlds develope a countV?ss variety of forms ; 
and even the processes of their decay and re¬ 
production go on more rafpidly than in almost 
any other country. The soil is so fertile that 
grain is sowed and reaped in the space of three 
months; and abundant and periodical rains 
produce a supply of water everywhere, and, 
swelling the rivers, cause them to inundate the 
neighbouring lands, which are thus maintained 
in a state of constant productiveness, while the 
humidity of the ground is preserved during 
the dry season by tlie extensive and lofty fo¬ 
rests which cover a large proportion of the 
country. 

The principal vegetable productions of West 
Africa are maize, or Indian corn, which grows 
there in great perfection, and in many districts 
constitutes the chief subsistence of the natives; 
millet, a kind of grain equally useful and 
agreeable as an article of food; rice, similar to 
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that of Carolina; the banana and plantain, so 
universally known throughout the East Indies; 
the yam, and sweet potato, and other roots of a 
similar kind; the manioc, or cassava, and various 
species of pulse and pot-herbs. The sugar-cane, 
the tobacco-plant and indigo, and cotton, are 
indigenous to the country, as well as a kind 
of pepper which somewhat resembles that 
brought from Malabar. The chief domestic 
animals are cows, t»xen, sheep, goats, and 
poultry. Though in most districts both the 
vegetable and animal productions above men¬ 
tioned abound, yet the lands are but partially 
cultivated; and that, too, only in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the villages, which are 
mostly built upon the banks of a river, or not 
far from the sea-shore. 

Of all the productions of their country, that 
which the natives value' most highly is the 
palm-tree, because it affords both oil and wine. 
The first is extracted from the nut, and the 
latter is obtained from the trunk by cutting 
off a young branch, or making an incision in 
the bark. A calabash is placed beneath the 
aperture to collect the liquor, two or three 
pints of which will flow out spontaneously in 
twenty-four hoflrs. Another esteemed vege- 
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table production of West Africa is the kola 
nut; it somewhat resembles a chesnut in shape 
and consistence,’ but it is smaller, and is en¬ 
closed in a hard shell. It grows in clusters 
upon a large tree, and is annually collected by 
the negroes, who are in the habit of chewing 
it, and consider it the greatest luxury that 
their country affords, not«even excepting palm 
wine. The kola nut is far from being so 
plentiAil, at least everywlfere, as to answer the 
general demand for it; and the poorer class of 
negroes can seldom afford to indulge in its use, 
and the rich pay a very high price for it. Its 
taste is bitter and astringent; and water drunk 
after the nut has been chewed has the taste of 
the finest white wine, and fruit appears im¬ 
proved in flavour, and even tobacco acquires 
a peculiar fragrance. In certain districts these 
nuts are so highly esteemed, that with forty or 
fifty of them a man may purchase a wife; and 
the negro princes often present a few to their 
chief officers as a mark of particular favour 
and confidence. The kola is also in general 
use as money, and in several parts of West 
Africa the people know no other circulating 
medium. Some of the early European voy¬ 
agers were not a little astotfished to find a 
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vegetable production employed in this way; 
not because it was obtainable for the seeking, 
(though doubtless with trouble and difficulty,) 
but because of its perishable nature, and its 
not being one of the necessaries of life, ■ or of 
any definite and intrinsic value. But we have 
examples of a similar kind in countries in a 
much higher state pf civilization than West 
Africa. In Hindostan the cowry shell is em¬ 
ployed as a substitute for small specie; and in 
Venezuela and the Caraccas the people are in 
the habit of giving and taking common eggs 
in exchange for articles of small price. But 
the, vegetable money most worthy of record is 
that which was employed by the Mexicans at 
the time of the invasion of their country by 
Cortez; and their custom in this respect was 
the more remarkable, because they had abund¬ 
ance of gold and silver,* and skilful artificers 
capable of converting these metals into specie. 
Nevertheless, the common circulating medium 
was the cacoa bean; and what Peter Martyr 
says upon this subject in his Decades of the 
Ocean, applies scarcely less to the kola nut just 
described, than to the immediate object of his 
remarks. “ Oh, blessed money!” he exclaims, 
“ which yieldeth sweete and profitable drinke 
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for mankind, and preserveth the possessors 
thereof free from the hellish pestilence of ava¬ 
rice, because it cannot be long kept or hid 
under ground.” 

The most valuable articles which West 
Africa affords, at least as respects commerce, 
are ivory and gold. Elephants abound in the 
vast forests which extend^ along the banks of 
the rivers Senegal and Gambia, and they are 
objects of daily chase on account of their tusks,' 
some of which weigh from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, but the ivory which 
they afford is thought to be inferior to that of 
India and Ceylon. Gold is more or less com¬ 
mon throughout the whole of West Africa; 
but the natives know it only in the state of 
dust, for they are not far enough advanced in 
the arts to extract the metal from the ore, or 
even to obtain, the latter by mining. The gold 
dust is found either in the beds‘ ‘of rivers, or 
is procured from the soil by washingbut we 
are unacquainted with the particular spots or 
districts which yield it in greatest quantity, 
the negroes carefully conceali^ these from the 
knowledge of Europeans. We may easily be¬ 
lieve that West Africa abounds with this metal 
in an extraordinary degree, from the large 
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quantity of it that is constantly in circulation 
there, and from the ascertained fact that all of 
it is collected either on the surface of the 
soil, or within the depth of three or four feet 
below it. 

That part of the coast of Africa comprised 
between the mouth of the river Senegal, in 
north latitude 16", and Cape Negro, in south 
latitude 16", presents a remarkable contrast in 
its physical character with the northern and 
southern extremities of the continent. The 
former tract of country is, generally speaking, 
flat and alluvia^ abundantly watered by streams 
and^ springs, covered with forests, and highly 
fertile under the slightest cultivation. Here 
the palm, the banana, the fig-tree, the sugar¬ 
cane, and the cotton-plant, blend their foliage 
and struggle for ■|)reeminencc in the forest; 
buffaloes, wild cows, deer, boars, and elephants, 

"‘'‘I’' 

people the plains and meadows; and the rainy 
season never fails with grateful return to de¬ 
luge the burning soil, and communicate vigour 
and freshness to all its productions. But, on 
the other han^ Barbary and South Africa, 
though respectively situated under far happier 
latitudes than the Western coast, and inter¬ 
sected by chains of lofty mountains such as 
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povmy degr^^Q ^^^leJ^ve^ -they occur. 
Contrary to general (pxlteaience, regions 

in question j^ve ub^iines of th)?|)recioii$ me¬ 
tals to compensate for tl^^dthet^eficiencies; 
though their appearattee, and' th« character of 
their soil, would se^ to indicate the existence 
of tliese, and to point them but as lands ol‘ 
])roiuise to the diggers of gold. 

One feature is alone common to all the coasts 
of.Africa without exception, viz. the total 
want of good harbours; and though in man) 
other countries such a defect is supjdicd 
by the acccssibleness' of the rivers, Africa is 
also unfortunate here, none of her streams, 
however large, admitting vessels of burthen, 
owing to the sandbars which universally ob¬ 
struct their mouths. From tlie Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar to the Cape of Good Hope there is 
scarcely one secure and commodious port; and 
if we range northward from the latter point 
along (’affraria and Mozandhque uj) to tlu' 
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deiipy to ifweep .^ay pfejeclan^ points of land, 
to fill up bays. Indri^lifeate sinuosities; 
because their force is lateral, and not direct, 

and because tlie nature of their course makes 
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them act with equality, and is unfavourable to 
their encroaching in aiiy one quarter more than 
another. 

The rivers of West Africa are not naviga¬ 


ble in pi'oportioh to their magnitude and the 
.length of tlieir course, their channels generally 
being much obstructed by sandbanks, except 
during the floods that succeed the rainy season, 
soon after which the waters begin to lower; 
and the small Sloops that are sent up the Se- 
nt'gal and (famhia to trade, if not sufficiently 
expeditious in returning, are often left aground 
high up the river, where they necessarily re- 
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main till the next rains. But the inconveni¬ 
ence of this kind of inland navigation is tri¬ 
fling compared with that arising from the 
sandbars which stretch across the mouths of 
the great rivers of West Africa, and not only 
prevent the entrance of shipping, but are also 
extremely dangerous for boats; and the passage 
is sometimes altogether impracticable for days 
together. The bar of the Senegal being parti¬ 
cularly formidable, it meri^ a description, and 
the more so as a general idea will thus be ob¬ 
tained of the bars of all other African rivers of 
a similar size. 

During the rainy season the mouth of the 
Senegal is about a league in width, and is con¬ 
stantly furrowed by a rapid current, which is 
met and opposed by the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, driven towards the coast by the j)re- 
vailing north-west winds, and thrown into vio¬ 
lent agitation by the resistance offered by the. 
sandbar lying directly under the spot where 
the two hostile floods come into full contact. 
But the effects of their junction are apparent 
at short intervals only; and an inexperienced 
observer, happening to look towards the bar 
immediately after these had taken place, would 
suppose that there was nothing to be expected 
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there different from what was going on in any 
other part of the neighbouring sea. 

Tlie first indication of what is soon to follow, 
is a gathering together, as it were, and swelling 
of the waters, which gradually and silently rise 
up, and form one lofty broad-based wave ex¬ 
tending across nearly the whole width of the 
river; and when it has acquired its greatest ele¬ 
vation, breaking into a wreath of foam along 
its top, after which it quickly sinks down, and 
all becomes quiet and smooth as before. Pre¬ 
sently this is repeated, but with the difference 
that the wave has much greater height and 
size the second time, and breaks more violently 
and tumultuously. Put its third accession far 
exceeds in every respect the two preceding 
ones; for it rises eighteen or twenty feet per¬ 
pendicularly upon a base of prodigious magni¬ 
tude, and its crest, suddenly bursting, divides 
longitudinally, and, falling down with a terrific 
roaring, covers the adjoining sea with foam, 
which has hardly time to disappear before the 
waters show symptoms of recommencing their 
strife. 

The climate of West. Africa is divided into 
two seasons only, viz. the rainy and the dry 
one. The former begins in May with tornadoes 
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and frightful storms of thunder and lightning, 
and lasts till the middle of October, when it 
terminates in much the same way. It rains 
more or less daily all that time, hut the great¬ 
est quantity descends in June and July ; how¬ 
ever, as no observations have hitherto been 
made with the pluviometer in that part of the ■ 
world, we can have no accurate idea of the 

'4 

average fall of. rain in the course of the season. 
Probably it is not much short of what occurs 
in the same latitudes on the western side of 
India, where the south-west monsoo)! very 
inuch resembles in character the wet season 
on the coast of Africa, and where the fall, of 
rain ranges in general between eighty and one 
hundred inches. 

In both countries the humidity of the air at 
these periods is extreme, but particularly in the 
latter, because of the* natural lowness of the 
ground, and the thick forests which overspread 
it in all directions. 'J'he dry season in West 
Africa commences in November, and lasts till 
May; and during its continuance there is al¬ 
ways a cloudless sky and a transparent atmo¬ 
sphere, except when tJie wind called Harmat- 
tan prevails: this genei'ally blows from the 
)U)rth-east for several days together, rendering 
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tlic air hazy and reddisli, and withering the 
grass and leaves by its dryness. 

The Romans seem to have been well ac¬ 
quainted with the animals of V^''est Africa ; for 
it was chiefly from thence, though by an in¬ 
direct route, that they obtained those which 
were exhibited in their circuses, or made to 
fight with gladiators.for the amusement of the 
people. But there is one species of the Afri¬ 
can mammalia whicli’must have been unknown 
to them, for none of their writers describe 
it, and its peculiarities are such as would 
have excited their strongest interest and atten¬ 
tion had they ever enjoyed an opportunity of 
seeing it alive. 1 mean the simia satyrus, or 
ouran-outang, the most intelligent, and the 
most resembling man, of all the monkey tribe. 
Ft exists in the forests that border the south 
side of the Senegal; and 'vVe cannot well explain 
how no individuals of the kind should ever 
have found their way to Rome, seeing that tlu' 
Tabyans could so easily have ])rocured and 
earned them to Cai'thage for sale, as they did 
various other animals much more bulky and 
f'ormidable. Some writers, indeed, are of opi¬ 
nion that the ancients must have derived their 
idea of satyrs from their lyiowledge of the ex- 
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istence of the siinia satyrus; however, Aulus 
Gellius, who devotes a long chapter of his 
Attic Nights to the enumeration of the won¬ 
derful races of men and man-monsters that 
were described to inhabit various parts of the 
world by ancient writers, mentions none that 
have any points of resemblance in common 
with the simia satyrus. 

Hut on the other hand, the Periplus of 
Hanno contains the following passage, descrip¬ 
tive of one of the incidents that occurred* in 
the course of tlie Carthaginian nautical expe¬ 
dition along the coast of Africa, already allud¬ 
ed to:—“ There was also a lake containing 
another island inhabited by savages. The wo¬ 
men were more numerous than the men. 
Their bodies were covered with hair, and our 
interpreters called them Gorillm. We failed in 
catching any of the ilien, for they took refuge 
amongst precipices, and defended themselves 
with stones. ‘ We, however, seized three wo¬ 
men ; but as they broke their bonds, and bit 
and tore us with fury, we found it necessary 
to kill them, and having flayed them, we 
brought their skins to Carthage.” 

In the opinion of Go.sellin, the geographer, 
these Gorillae, whom JIanno mistook for human 
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creatures, were in reality ouran-outangs. How¬ 
ever this may be, had the ancients been aware 
that these animals, existed in small communi¬ 
ties, they would eagerly have sought for spe¬ 
cimens of them to realize their fables of Satyrs 
and Fauns, and would have regarded them as 
an inferior grade of the human species. This 
opinion would neither have been offensive to 
their feelings, nor inconsistent with their creed; 
for so far from belltwing, as we do, that all 
men are descended from the same parents, they 
supposed that the world was peopled in two 
different ways—either by emigration from an 
inluibited part to an uninhabited one, or by the 
natural production of the human race out of 
the soil of the region which they might be 
found to occupy. 

The forms and capacities of the higher 
orders of the monkey tribe have at all times 
been a subject of curiosity and speculation, and 
particularly since we have become ac([uainted 
with the habits of the simia satyrus. Hum¬ 
boldt remarks, that “ monkeys are more melan¬ 
choly in proportion as they have more resem¬ 
blance to man ; their petulant gaiety dimin¬ 
ishes as their intellectual faculties appear to 
increase.” We shall find this observation to be 
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perfectly correct, if we compare the behaviour 
of those individuals that walk on all-fours \\dth 
that of those which mostly preserve ah erect 
posture. The first are irritable, noisy, and 
mischievous, and inclined for frolic; while 
the others seem to lie full of reflection, 
and always preserve a grave deportment and 
a sombre physiognomy. It is impossible to 
deny tliat apes display more intelligence and 
greater powers of reasonimg the nearer they 
approach to the human form; but are we 
to infer from hence that tliis development 
of the faculties is entirely the result of a 
superior organization, which permits the indi¬ 
vidual enjoying it to manifest his intelligence, 
though he may actually possess that quality in 
no higher degree than the lowest of animated 
beings do ? 

In judging of the mental powers of animals, 
we are in the habit of comparing together dif¬ 
ferent classes or genera—not individuals of the 
same species—because it is the universal im¬ 
pression that all such possess exactly, or at 
least very nearly, the same degree of intelli¬ 
gence. Horses differ little from each other in 
intelligence, nor do elephants; but it is obvious 
that the elephant species displays faculties su- 
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perior to what appear to belong to that of the 
horse. Nevertheless, we may venture to sup¬ 
pose that the intelligent principle is entirely of 
the same grade and nature in both animals, but 
that the elephant is enabled to manifest a su¬ 
periority in this respect, merely from his pos¬ 
sessing an organization which affords him a 
greater facility of displaying his capacity and 
explaining the operations of his mind. Shall 
we then conclude that^he principle which con¬ 
stitutes mind in animals, is precisely the same 
in every species whatever; and that the oyster, 
which is tossed about by the waves, or lies 
motionless in the bottom of the sea, possesses 
the same degree of intelligence as a monkey of 
the highest grade; but that its organization 
neither permits it to exhibit this externally, 
nor to feel a desire to exreed those bounds of 
action, locomotion, and enjoyment, which have 
been assigned to it and to all other individuals 
of the same form and constitution ? 


VOL. I. 
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contrast in physical character of 

the countries borderin.1^ iH)on the two sides of 
tlic Senegal, and tlje barrenness of the one and 
the fertility of the other, have already been de¬ 
scribed. Nor do their respective inhabitants 
differ less essentially, whetlier in regard to ex¬ 
ternal a])pearance, or to their moral and ivatural 
qualities and dispositions. The INloors of the 
deserts of Rarbary are of an olive complexion, 
tall, athletic, and active, and ferocious in tem¬ 
per and inclined for warfare; wliile the negroes 
on the opposite babk of that river have jet- 
black skins and woolly hair, and are a mild, 
indolent, and peaceable race, placing their great¬ 
est haj)piness in an exemption from labour or 
])ain. 

Their country affords in abundance, and 
almost without cultivation, those articles which 
they consider the necessaries of life ; while rivers 
and periodical rains cool its burning atmo- 
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sphere, and lofty forests yield its inhabitants 
shelter from the sun. The Moors, on the other 
hand, occupy a sandy desert and lead a nomade 
life, and are continually cither driving their 
flocks over the country in search of pasture, or 
galloping av ay ujion hostile or jdundering ex¬ 
peditions. They often suffer from hunger and 
thirst, and their tents are little calculated to de¬ 
fend them from tlie ^ummer ardours of their 
climate. In winter they Avander about the 
plains, and in the warm season they retire wnth 
their cattle to the mountains in tlie interior of 
Jiarbary, and their life, \vherever they are, con¬ 
sists, 'or rather appears to consist, of a succes¬ 
sion of luirdsluj)s and privations. 

Here we arc naturally led to ask, w^hy the 
IMoors have not long ago abandoned their in¬ 
hospitable territories and crossed the Senegal, 
and possessed themselves of part of its inviting 
banks? Surj)assing the negroes in courage 
and in the art of ww, they would easily have 
made such a conquest, had they ever felt 
disposed to do so; and we must seek to ex¬ 
plain their indiflerenee in this respect, by refer¬ 
ring it to their national clnwacter. 

The Arabs or Moors are so devotedly at¬ 
tached to the wild and wandering life which 
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tliey lead in the desert, that no proffered ad¬ 
vantages will ever induce them to forego it; 
ease and abundance present few allurements to 
them, if these are only to be obtained by a sa¬ 
crifice of established habits and of accustomed 
scenes and objects ; and the dull ex])anse of the 
sandy plain, and the husky swec]) of the dry 
wind careering over it, are dearer to the eye 
and ear of an Arab than a view of cultivated 
fields and the sound of woods and waters. 


A tribe of these people settling u])on the fer¬ 
tile shores of ^V'^cst Africa, would inluioipjj. jj-j, 
dignity in forsaking the usag«*/|^^ ^‘^stors, 

and its independence in tillii; ^ ‘‘nice and 
remaining stationary. And with 

this, it is very certain that loors of IJar- 

bary have at no time entered the negro conntiy 
in a hostile manner, except for the purpose of 
carrying off cattle or slaves ; on effecting which, 
they never failed to return home. 

The negro character, like that of most other 
uncivilized nation.s, has been variou.sly repre¬ 
sented ; but most commonly in an unfavourable 
point of view, because of the prejudices and 
pre]X)ssessions of those who have described it. 
If we reflect what influence a warm climate, 
and the easv attainment of the necessaries of 
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life, generally exert upon any race of men, we 
shall come to a fair conclusion respecting tlie 
leading points of the negro character, modified 
as these are by two powerful sources of moral 
degradation—the despotic tyranny of petty so¬ 
vereigns, and the existence of slavery. Never¬ 
theless, the inhabitants of West Africa .'U’e not 
far removed from that state of social existence 
in which the simple propensities and dis])osi- 
tions of our species arV permitted to dcvclope 
themselves without direction or restraint; and 
in which no peculiar physical causes force the 
character to assume a particular bias dependent 
u])on the nature of the interests and pursuits of 
the individual. 

A ])cople who live by plundering others are 
naturally treacher ous and unfeeling, because it 
is their business to be so; men who subsist by 
hunting, and whose lives are spent in traversing 
forests and deserts, are of a reserved and me¬ 
lancholy disposition, because of their peculiar 
occupations; and savages, living in a state of 
constant warfare with their neighbours, are ne¬ 
cessarily distrustful and irritable. lJut a race 
of people who obtain their means of subsistence 
without exertion or anxiety, ajid who suffer 
no physical evils, arc always mild in temper. 
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and of a serene and placid disposition : not 
being harassed by any particular idea connected 
with their mode of life, tliey deliver themselves 
up without reserve to the impressions of the 
moment, and are lovers of society, hospitable, 
inclined to pleasure, and averse to mental ex¬ 
ertion, but withal timid, indolent, deficient in 
steadiness, and destitute pf foresight. 

Such is nearly the general character of the 
negroes of West Africa." Tlieir labours, which 
arc light, devolve chiefly upon the women, and 
both sexes spend a large part of their time in 
amusement, which is mostly pursued during 
the night. Fires are then lighted ; and the 
ball, or Jhlg-ar, commences, and continues for 
several liours. The young people dance, and 
the old ones sit by talking, smoking, and look¬ 
ing on ; and it is remarked that however fa¬ 
tiguing the occupations of the ])artics may have 
been during the day, they never fail to attend 
the folgar and partake of its jileasures with viva¬ 
city. Next morning they resume their usual 
occupations, looking anxiously forward to the 
renewal of the folgar in the evening, when they 
again sing, dance, and smoke, as before. I’liis 
is the usual mode of life of a negro in his 
native country ; and, so far as tranquillity of 
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mind is concerned, he may be regarded as one 
of the liappiest of human beings. With am¬ 
bition lie is totally unac((uainted ; he does not 
seek to acquire riches, because he is always 
contented with what he actually possesses; 
and, knowing nothing beyond what comes 
within the range of his senses, he conceives 
that nothing' else is worth the knowing. 
Shoidd any misfortuiie befall him, he lays it 
to the credit of soi.^e malignant spirit, and 
trusts that his ow n fetiche, or houscliold god, 
will repair it: if any unexpected good comes 
upon him, he enjoys it to the utmost without 
delay, in order to avoid the risk of losing the 
advantage before he has had time to turn it 
to account. 

To war, aiul all kinds of fighting, the negro 
has the uluiost avirsion, and never will risk 
liis life to preserve his oWn j)roperty, because 
he rightly judges that it is not worth defending 
with so much hazaial to himself. Satisfied 
with the enjoyments and sources of interest 
which the common routine of his lift* affords, 
he neither ex])erieuces ennui, nor torments him¬ 
self in seeking for new pursuits and sensations; 
and consecpiently his temper is always cheerful 
and serene, and the most Aiolent and dangerous 
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passions of human nature for the most part 
remain dormant in his mind. 

It will surely be admitted, that men in the 
circumstances above described cannot well be 
atrociously wicked in their nature, or evilly 
disposed towards each other. Their virtues 
may be of a negative description, but their vices 
will have no vciy positive form, even though 
they may be as destitute <,f any rational system 
of religion, or of a code ot^^defined moral duties, 
as the negroes are. Indeed, it is in a barbarous 
state only that men can exist in a social con¬ 
dition without rcliiiion or laws. 

The first lesson which civilization besfows 
is, to teach us to be discontented with our con¬ 
dition, to study how' we may best circumvent 
each other, to consider tlie acquisition of wealth 
and external dignities as oiir siqn-einc good in 
this lil'e. and to regard with contempt those 
individuals who love innocent and unambitious 
siinj)licity. The prevalence of ideas of this 
kind, (without which no nation can become 
great or flourishing,) leads to a multitude of 
crimes and disorders, by jiroducing that uni¬ 
versal opposition of interests, that furious ri¬ 
valry, and those innumerable temptations to 
immoral and unjust actions which exist in all 
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higlily civilized communities. Hence the ne¬ 
cessity of iinj)osing violent restraints upon 
men’s inclinations, by the establishment of san¬ 
guinary laws, and the erection of judicial tri¬ 
bunals, prisons, and places of public execution, 
all of which how ever prove inadequate to the 
end proposed; for the most polished and best 
instructed nations are invariably the most vi¬ 
cious, and it is in t jiem that human depravity 
finds her widest scope, and assumes the darkest 
character and the greatest variety of forms. 
But men who are contented with what mode¬ 
rately assisted nature bestows, and whose in¬ 
terests and passions are not excited by a host 
of seducing objects, may live, and generally do 
live, in comparative innocence and harmony, 
although ])rofoundly ignorant as to the arts 
and the economy of civilized nations. 

’riie above remarks are’directed against those 
])ersons who would j)ersuade us that the ne¬ 
groes are habitually and naturally wicked and 
barbarous, and that they have no good ([ualities 
whatever. ’Fo argue seriously against the cor¬ 
rectness of an opinion so absurd and untenable, 
would be waste of time; but it deserves some 
notice, because it has been brought forward in 
justification of the slave' trade, and has been 
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I'epeatcd by writers who were contented to say 
what had already been said, without inquirint^' 
into the truth or probability of their assertions. 
It must be recollected that even those who 
pretend to speak upon this subject from per¬ 
sonal obscrA'ation, are not deserving of much 
confidence, being chiefly factors and traders, 
who, having intercourse with the coast negroes 
only, or rather Avith the slltve-dealers, brokers, 
and petty merchants aniongst them, liaAa- 
judged of tin* entire people by the worst speci¬ 
mens of them that Avere anyAvhere to be found. 

AV'^hen we consider thc“ general character and 
conduct of those h.'uro])eans avIio have hitherto 
been in the habit of freejuenting the coast of 
Africa, we shall perceive that the negroes must 
have found it n<‘cessary in their transactions 
with them to disregard integrity and justice, in 
order to avoid the chaiice of being maltreatt'd, 
plundered, and overreached. One of flic grc'at- 
est calumniators of the natives of ^^h■st Africa 
is Bosnian, Avho Avas maiiA" vears in the service 
of the Dutch Company trading there; and the 
folloAving is his summary vicAv of their cha¬ 
racter : - 

“ The negroes are all, Avithouf exception, 
crafty, villainous, and fraudulent, and very 
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seldom to be trusted, being sure to let slij) 
no opportuuity of clieatiiig an European, nor 
indeed one another. A man of integrity is as 
rare among them as a white falcon, and their 
fidelity seldom extends further than to their 
masters; and it would be very surprising if, 
upon a scrutiny into their lives, we should find 
any of them whose perverse nature would not 
break out somctin,|?s, for they indeed seem to 
be born ami bred c'jllains, all sorts of baseness 
having got sucli sure footing among them, 
tliat it is iinj)ossible to lie concealed; and 
herein they agree very well with what authors 
teU us of the Muscovites.” 

Hut we obtain a key lo the apparent depra¬ 
vity if we reflect how Kuro])eans have deported 
themselves on the coast of Africa. It is no¬ 
torious that the grossest frauds and acts of' 
injustice were practised u])on the negroes by 
the agents and factors of the different mercan¬ 
tile companies who used to have posts there 
for the convenience of canying on tlie slave- 
trade. And Harbot informs us that in his time 
the negroes were so distrustful of Europeans, 
that in many places they would not venture 
on board their ships, because hundreds of them 
had at different times been kidnap[)ed in that 
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manner, and carried away to the West Indies 
and there sold as slaves. The same author, in 
speaking of the frequoit adulteration of gold- 
dust, says, that the )iegroes were first taught 
that art by the Portuguese, in order that they 
might practise it upon other European nations 
visiting the country, and disgust them with the 
African trade. 

Bosnian, above quoted, tells a story of two 
English ship-masters who had exchanged nearly 
their whole cargoes for false gold-dust. On 
discovering the imposition, they applied to the 
English chief governor residing in that part of 
the coast for redress ; but, sa}'s our author, “ to 
couqdain to him was to go to the devil to be 
confessed, for he, participating in the fraud, 
would by no means helj) them.” J’rivate 
traders in West Africa used for many years 
to practise the grossest impositions upon the 
negroes, by giving them in exchange for the 
productions of their country, damaged cloths, 
unsafe muskets, false coral, and unserviceable 
cutlery. 

Tlie authority of Lieutenant Beaver on this 
subject is worthy of being quoted. “ I need 
not mention,” says he, in his African Me¬ 
moranda, “ the various modes which Euro- 
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peans take to overreach them in trade by liglit 
weights, short measiire, diminislied capacity, 
he. ; all of whicli are now as well known to 
the natives as to us; and therefore, as before 
observed, they consider us a compound of trea¬ 
chery and deceit. Tiiere is nothing degrading, 
notliing base, nothing infamous, but wliat they 
consider to form part of the white man’s cha¬ 
racter.” AVere th* negroes to submit to all 
this without attempting retaliation ? Were 
they to remain honest while their visitors prac¬ 
tised every kind of villany and deception ?— 
No ! they found that they must either break 
off all intercourse with foreigners, or make 
themselves a match for them by adoj)ting some 
of their initpiities. 

Pinkerton, in his Geography, describes the 
negroes as being “ akin to ferocious animals,” 
and as a people whose “ chief ])leasure is to 
destroy and various other writers have cha¬ 
racterized them as the basest and most degrad¬ 
ed portion of the human race. I must refer in 
particular to the lleverend Mr. Hridges, who 
has recently, in liis Annals of Jamaica, given a 
view of the state of the negroes in their native 


land. That article contains many misrepre¬ 
sentations ; and how far the author is qualified 
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for tbe task wliicli l»c lias undertaken, will best 
be slioAV)! by the follt)wing extracts from the 
production in question :— 

“ In every age, the varioiis regions of Africa 
a]>pear to have been inhabited by vagrant 
tribes, whose indolence refused to cultivate the 
soil, and witose restless spirit disdained the con¬ 
finement of a sedentary life.” I believe we 
may safely assert, in contradiction to this state¬ 
ment, that there neither is, nor ever was, ouc 
vagrant tribe* in any ])art of Africa compre¬ 
hended between the river Senegal and Cape 
Negro, an extent of 32 " of latitude. Tliis will 
enable us to determine how far Mr. Bridges’ 
geographical infV)nnation is to be depended 
upon ; and a few other random extracts will 
equally qualify us to form an opinion respecting 
his impartiality, and the degree of confidence 
that may be placed in the accuracy of his 
descriptions. 

Speaking of the negroes, he says, “ All that 
is monstrous, vile, and contemptible, is uni¬ 
versally found amongst these savages, whose 
native coAvardice can be stimulated only by the 
consciousness of numbers”—“ their garments are 
the most loathsome skins !”—“ from the earliest 
years they arc exercised in the destruction of 
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ouch <>lli(>r' “ and, if we fill up the outline 

of the o'(Mteral picture, wc must stain it with 
a view of the horrid rites f)f cannibalism”— 

“ thc'ir actions arc- the simple result of revenge¬ 
ful selfish feeling, icifluenced by the crimes 
which universally prevail amongst them.”— 
‘‘ Africa is the parent of everything monstrous 
in nature — there- the ])assions rage without 
control, and the retired wilderness ]iresents an 
oj)portunity to gralify them without fear or 
shame.” 

Is the above the language of truth, or of 
common sc-nse ? Ought it to procc'ed from the 
pen of a Christian clergyman, who is bound to 
bc'lieve that all mankind are his Iwcthren, and 
to view them with charitable forbcax'ance ? The 
spirit in which his “Original Slate of the 
Negroes” is written, is as offensive and rc])re- 
hensible, as the calumnies which it embodies 
against tluit l ace are gratuitous and unfounded. 

I will now proceed to the more agreeable task 
of ])resenting the reader with a few testimonies 
in favour of the negro character, by writers of 
much higher and less sus])icious authority than 
any of those above i*eferred to. The follow¬ 
ing are the words of M. JMollien, who travelled 
through a considerable part of West Africa, 
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appreciating and adopting our laws and insti¬ 
tutions. Notwithstanding the gloomy picture 
which we have just traced of the actual state 
of Africa, tha negro is not unacquainted with 
any of those feelings which dignify and exalt 
Inman nature^' 

And with regard to the charge of cannibalism! 
that has been brought against the negroes, where 
is the authority to subs^ntiate it ? llosman, 
who is always disposed to exaggerate the vices 
of these people, makes no mention of this one. 
Park, in the course of his extensive travels, 
saw nothing of it. Maltebrun quotes a passage 
from Grandpre’s voyages, to show that it has 
no existence, llobertson, author of Notes on 
Africa, and many years a trader in tliat coun¬ 
try, says, that he once heard a story of the 
kind, but soon obtained proofs of its falsity. 

Having endeavoured to defend the negroes 
from the imputation of vices which do not belong 
to them, I will now speak of the I’eal defects 
of their character, without palliation or reserve. 
The first of these is a stupid indolence, and an 
indifference to the future, which prevent their 
wishing to improve their condition, and render 
them neglectful of their commonest interests. 
They are incapable of engaging steadily in any 
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pursuit, and their caprice is so great, that they 
have scarcely done anything before they begin 
■ to repent that it is done; and if they make an 
exchange or a bargain, they will generally re¬ 
quest that it may be annulled or reversed, per¬ 
haps within half an hour after it has been 
'effected. They possess no firmness or deter¬ 
mination, and when engaged in affairs of dan¬ 
ger and importance, the most co)itemptible 
trifle will discourage • them, and make them 
withdraw from their post; nor have they the 
least idea that there is any honour or merit in 
struggling against difficulties, or any disgrace 
in siyidenly abandoning the design or purpose 
which they may have in hand before it is half 
accomplished. In some countries it is an ad¬ 
missible practice amongst the negroes to entice 
one another into the commission of such offences 
as are punishable by a fine. The betrayer, 
should he succeed in this, immediately accuses 
his victim, and appears as a witness against him, 
when, having proved the charge, he receives a 
part of the sum levied, and turns it to his own 
account. Nor can it be denied, that on several 
parts of the coast, the negroes are in the habit 
of entrapping and selling each other as slaves. 
But this kind of villany must have been alike 
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ynknovvii unJ injpraclicable in West Africa 
])revious to the commencement of the slave 
trade by bbiropeans, who most likely suggested 
it as a \vay of getting cheap slaves. Every one 
will admit that robbery is much ])romotcd in 
large towns by the existence of shops for the 
reception of stolen goods; and upon the same 
principle the entrap])ing of men became a com¬ 
mon practice upon the coitst of Guinea, because 
there were always European agents ready and 
vvdlling to purchase and receive on board their 
ships these victims of iniquity, without asking 
or caring how they had been obtained. 

Nearly all the graver defects of the I'cgro 
character are referable to the odious forms of 
government which prevail in most parts of 
their country. It is not sufficient that their 
kings and rulers should be despots,—they ac¬ 
tually derive their chief revenues from the 
crimes of their subjects; slavery being the al¬ 
lotted punishment of most offences, great and 
small. No sooner is a misdemeanour com¬ 
mitted than the offending person is sold for 
a slave, and the greater j)art of the amount 
received for him goes into the royal treasury. 
And when the sovereign is in distress for 
money, he does not hesitate to send out a party 
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of soldiers into the more retired quarters of 
his dominions, to seize whatever individuals 
they may chance to meet, in order that they 
may be dis})osed of for the supply of his neces¬ 
sities. The peo})le arc thus in continual expec¬ 
tation of danger from the quarter to which 
they naturally ought to look for protection ; 
and their personal safety being so ])recarious, 
they arc discouraged from being either indus- 
trious or provident. The caboceers, or nobles, 
also ])lunder them of their property in various 
ways; and the freipient occurrence of human 
sacrifices on festival days, and on the death 
of any of the royal family, frighten them into 
a state of stiq)id despair, which benumbs their 
faculties, and smothers all idea of resistance 
to the usual course of things. 

Nothing can be more unjust and unreason¬ 
able than to consider the ‘nature of a despotic 
government to be characteristic of the people 
who are governed. Yet this is generally done 
in reference to West Africa; and the sangui¬ 
nary sacrifices and wanton destruction of Im- 
man life which take place in some parts of it 
under royal authority, are cited as an evidence 
of the inherent cruelty and ferocity of the 
negroes. On the contrary, it is only in re- 
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publics and free monarchies, where the people 
are constantly opposing their rulers, and de¬ 
claiming against their political acts, that they 
really and universally approve of everything 
that is done, and fully identify themselves 
with tlie character of the government under 
which they live. 

Wherever there is unreserved external ac¬ 
quiescence in the body of a nation, there is 
inward aversion and hostility towards its rulers. 
AVill it for a moment be believed that the ne¬ 
groes of Dahomey or Ashantee, when they wit¬ 
ness the slaughter of their fellow-countrymen 
at the “annual customs” held in these king¬ 
doms, derive pleasure from the sight, or feel 
any desire to execute similar atrocities them¬ 
selves ? They view the horrid spectacle as a 
decree of fate, or as a part of the economy 
of nature; and thhlk themselves no more ca¬ 
pable of putting a stop to it, or preventing 
its recurrence, than of lulling a hurricane, or 
dispersing a thunder-storm. Human sacrifices 
daily took place in the temples of INlexico, yet 
the people of that country were mild and 
humane, and secretly shuddered at cruelties 
which they dared not openly condemn. Thus 
it is that the wild cajirice or atrocious disposi- 
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tion of one man, whom chance or talents has 
raised to power, will introduce customs that are 
utterly repugnant to the feelings of the thou¬ 
sands whom he governs, and which, at first en¬ 
forced by royal authority, are afterwards main¬ 
tained by tradition, and at the same time daily 
execrated by those who have fatuitously adopt¬ 
ed them. 

In some of the small states of West Africa, 
and particularly in Dahomey, the taste for 
bloodshed ii^ the sovereign, and the wanton 
sacrifice of human life that takes place in con- 
secpience, far exceed everything of the kind 
that .is to be found in the history of any other 
part of the world. According to Dalzel, who 
has written an account of the kingdom above- 
mentioned, an annual festival is celebrated 
there, at which the sovereign “ waters tlie 
graves of his ancestors v” ‘but it is not a river 
or a fountain that affords him the requisite 
fluid for that purpose—but hundreds of deca¬ 
pitated human bodies. The victims are mostly 
slaves brought from distant places; but when 
these cannot be procured in sufiicient number, 
the deficiency is supplied qpt of the lower 
orders of the people of the country. For 
several days the executions go on almost with- 
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out interniission, &id the enclosures of the 
palace are garnished with bloody human heads, 
while the carcases lie scattered about in the 
ueiglibuurhood. But the most extraordinary 
feature of the scene, is a kind of dance, which 
is performed in presence of the king, by men, 
to the number of sixty or seventy, who hold 
each other by the hands, and move quickly 
round in a circle. Should any one of the 
))arty he observed to stun’ible, it is considered a 
bad omen, and the miserable wrench is fortli- 
Avith removed from the ranks, and publicly be¬ 
headed ; and, however often a similar execu¬ 
tion may occur, there are always many indi¬ 
viduals ready to till the vacancies amongst the 
dancers, regardless of the risk to which they 
expose their lives by so doing. 

At the time that Dalzel visited Dahomey, 
and witnessed these Sc(?)ies, the sovereign was 
'Pjaido, one of the greatest negro generals ever 
known, and famed for his conquests and victo- 
j'ies. A\^l!cn asked if he did not often make 
war witli the sole view of procuring captives to 
sell to the liiuropean traders Avho frequented 
the coast, he wurpily resented the imputation, 
and declared that he made- it a rule never to 
dispose of a single slave upon any terms Avhat- 
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ever, unless lie happened tp have ,a greater 
manber than was sufficient to water the graves 
of his ancestors. At another time, on being 
reproached with cruelty, he denied the charge 
in general, but acknowledged that he some¬ 
times caused a few fresh human heads to be 
thrown upon the bye-roads near his palace in 
the night-time, in order “ that jieople might 
start when they came suddenly upon them 
next morning.” 

In Dahomey, it is customary for the king 
occasionally to send a message to his ancestors, 
wliich is accomjilished in this way. He ac- 
(piajiits Ills friends and courtiers with his in¬ 
tention, and demands who will volunteer to 
jierform the service re<[uiieu. Should any one 
of them come forward, he immediately com¬ 
municates to him the message which he is to 
deliver in the next world, and then causes his 
head to be struck off. If, as sometimes liaji- 
pens, no man has zeal enoiigli to offer himself 
as ambassador, the king selects an indivitlual 
for the purpose, who, after I'eceiving his in¬ 
structions, is executed without delay. There 
is a singular coincidence between this usage 
and one recorded by Herodotus, as existing 
amongst a tribe of Scythians named Gctie. 
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These people believed in the immortality of 
the soul, and worshipped a god, or sage, named 
Xamoxlis, to whom they sent a messenger once 
every five years. The individual who engaged 
to perform this oflice, was j^rojected into the 
air by the by-standers, and received upon the 
[joints of their spears in his fall, and mortally 
transfixed. 

The kingdom of Dahomey, and its sangui¬ 
nary form of govcrnjnent,* may be regarded as 
one of those morbid excrescences whieli (Occasion¬ 
ally appear upon even the soundest and most 
healthy bodies. Instead of being an evidence 
of the natural cruelty of the Africans, it is the 
reverse, in so far as excejjtion jjrovcs the rule; 
for nothing similar to it has been found in any 
other part of that great continent. Human 
sacrifices do indeed take place in Ashantee, 
upon particular occasions, but they are not 
attended with that cool deliberation and gro¬ 
tesque horror which characterise them in Da¬ 
homey. Upon the death of the king, or of 
any of the royal family, in the former king¬ 
dom, it is customary for the officers of state 
and caboceers, to rush into the public streets, 
and kill the first jjcrsons they hapjjen to see; 
by which they intend to show that excessive 
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aflliction for the loss of the deceased has dc- 
[)rived them of reason, and rendered tliem 
frantic. 

Tlie indigenous religion of the natives of 
est Africa is a strange medley of fantastic 
superstitions and observances; and it seems 
very remarkable, that a peo])le, upon whom 
nature has im])rinted an universal similarity 
of character and disposition, should })ossess n(» 
regular system of mythology, and no received 
and delined mode of belief. Not only is there 
a greater or less difference in the creed of every 
different nation, hut the individuals composing 
each, vaiy in tlieir adopted forms of worship, 
and in their religious opinions. Nowhere upon 
the west coast of .^Vfrica do we find regularly 
constituted native })riests or ministers of reli¬ 
gion, or places of worship, or even consecrated 
sj)ots of ground. The only exception to this 
appears to be the kingdom of Fida, where a 
certain s])ecies of snake is the national deity; 
and where a building is set a})art for its resi¬ 
dence and worshij), and priests appointed to 
attend upon it. In all other places, every man 
follows his own fancy in matters of religion, 
and chooses for his fetiche, or idol, whatever 
animal or thing liappens to strike his imagi- 
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iiiitioii. fie likewise makes a lioiiseliokl <>otl 
of wliatever form lie [ileases, and offers his ado¬ 
ration to it as often as convenience or interest 
lead him to do so. It may easily be snjiposed 
that a mutnal toleration jn'ovails anK>ngst the 
negroes, and that no one interferes with his 
neighbour, however different their respective 
idols may be. 

Though the negroes are a cheerful, gay, and 
unreflecting people, their '.eligious ideas, so far 
from partaking of these characters, are gene¬ 
ral]}' sombre and unattractive. Tlieir mytho¬ 
logy embraces no agreeable or ingenious alle¬ 
gories ; and the attributes of their deities arc 
such as are calculated to ins])ire fear and dis¬ 
trust, rather than hope and confidence. I’heir 
fetiches, or idols, are grossly-formed, bearing 
a small resemblance to the human figure, and 
the ceremonies practised at their worship are 
repugnant to common sense. 

The Benin negroes believe that a man’s 
shadow is apjiointed by his Creator to attend 
him during his life, that it may render an ac¬ 
count of his deeds after his death. But they 
do not explain to us why the shadow deserts 
its post during the rainy season,'when the sun 
is obscured. TIk'v likewise regard the great 
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oc'oun as tlic seat of the soul’s future ha])piness 
or puihslunent; an idea which, as far as tny 
knowledge goes, is entertained by no otlier 
peo])le in tlie world. Ihit tliey have no firm 
conviction of the truth of these, or, in short, of 
any of their religious opinions ; and tlieir faith, 
whatever its nature may be, consists altt)getlier 
of accidental impressions, whicb are as quickly 
obliterated as they are easily renewed. 

The only nation that ])ays any attention to 
the preservation of its received system of be¬ 
lief, is the Fidians. Whoever kills, or even 
accidentally injures, a snake of the species 
which is esteemed sacred amongst them, suf¬ 
fers death ; and llosman relates, that an Eng¬ 
lish shipmaster and several of his crew, who 
had destroyed one of these reptiles, were mur¬ 
dered by the natives. This took place S(wn 
after Euro])eans had first begun to visit the 
coast of Africa; but he remarks, that even in 
his time, when the Fidians were more tolerant 
than formerly towards foreigners, it was highly 
dangerous for persons of the kind to molest, 
or even in any way disturb the sacred snakes. 

Most of the negroes being thus unsettled 
in their religious ojfmions, and regarding the 
choice of a system of belief as a matter of taste 
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and convenience, it is not to be wondered 
that the Moorish Marabouts should have had 

m 

so much success in converting them to Mahom- 
medanism, or rather, in making them acquiesce 
in its doctrines. At what time the Mara¬ 
bouts first began to diffuse the tenets of the 
Koran in West Africa, is uncertain ; but tliere 
is no doubt that they entered’ the country from 
Barbary by crossing the Senegal. They have 
been found in almost cvCry part of the conti- 
*ient that has been visited by Europeans, and 
tlie reception of Mahommedanism by a very 
considerable proportion of the natives has at¬ 
tended their exertions to that effect wherever 
they have gone; and it may now be considered 
the general religion of the people of Africa, 
with the exception of those nations inhabiting 
its southern division. 

The sole acquirements of a JNIarabout consist 
in being able to read the Koran, which many 
of them can do but indifferently. Those who, 
in addition, can write Arabic, are considered ac¬ 
complished men, and are employed as schoolmas¬ 
ters. The simplicity of the negroes is easily 
imposed upon by the high pretensions and as¬ 
suming demeanour of the Moorish priests, who 
find littte difficulty in persuading them of the 
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truth of the Mahomraedan religion, because 
they neither perplex nor annoy them by the 
discussion of metaphysical subtleties, nor insist 
upon their believing things which they are 
unable to comprehend. The natural mental in¬ 
dolence too, of the negro, disposes him to listen 
patiently and submissively to any instructor, 
and to repress any objections that may arise 
within himself to what is proposed, instead of 
bringing them forward and examining their 
validity. 

Blit I am inclined to believe that one pecu¬ 
liarity in the character of the negroes has con¬ 
tributed more than anything else to strengthen 
and extend the influence of the Marabouts. 
What I allude to is, that extreme fear of death 
which prevails almost universally amongst the 
natives of West Africa, and to such a degree 
that they dislike even to- hear the word men¬ 
tioned. Bosman, in describing the inhabitants 
of the slave coast, says, “No negro in the 
whole country dare presume to speak of death 
in presence of the king, or of any great man, 
on penalty of undergoing it as a punishment 
himself.’’ The Marabouts must soon have per¬ 
ceived that they might easily turn this gene¬ 
ral weakness to their private advantage, • and 
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they accordingly offered for sale amulets or 

cl)arnis for j^rotection against all kinds of dan- 

< 1 ^ 

gers. Hence, doubtless, the origin of; these 
which are in sucli universal request 
amongst the negroes of ^^’^est Africa, A gr/Sr- 
is usually nothing more than a folded slip 
of pa]H'r, u])on wliich a verse of the Koran is 
inscribed, and which is ('uclosed in a case of 
leather or metal, iji order to ])rotect it from 
injury or decay. 

Tlie Marabouts take eaix' to make g77.y-gv7.y 
of various qualities, so as to suit the views of 
different purchasers. One, for instance, is stated 
to be a security against drowning; a second has 
the pro])crty of averting musket-balls, and a 
third is meant to prevent death from snaki>- 
bites. 'fhe price of them varies in pro])()rtion 
to the greater or loss magnitude of the evil 
which they are intended to neutralize or rejicl, 
and according to the wc'alth of those who ajiply 
for them; and no negro Avill be without one, 
if he can in any way compass the UK'ans of })ro- 
curing it. 

Gris-^}'is are hung round the neck, or at¬ 
tached to different parts of the body; and it is 
said that many of the richer class of negroes 
are so co\ercd with tluan, that they answer 
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nearly the same purpose as a coat of arms, and 
really do prok?ct the wearers from minor bodily 
injuries. Siieh is the confidence of. the Africans 
in their efficacy, that it was customary for Eu¬ 
ropean traders, after liaving purchased a caroo 
of slaves, to des])oil them of tlieir in 

order that bein^' dt^prived of their imaginary 
protecting influeiue, they might become timid 
and submissive, and want courage to attempt 
insurrection or acts of violence while on board 
ship. 

Wlien the liar of th(‘ Senegal hapjiens to be 
in such a daiigc'rous state that lioats (*annot pass 
it,-any pcTson wishing to havt* communication 
with the ships 1} ing outside, linds littU^ dilfi- 
eulty in hiring a negro to swim on board with 
a letter or small parcel. llelVac" uiuh'rtaking 
this perilous duty, he goes to the nearcsst Mara¬ 
bout, and purchases a g/ Ay-gv/.v to proted him 
from sharks, for he dreads these animals more 
than hr does tlie raging sea. Tims ])roYided, 
he plunges into the* surf with confidenci'; and 
if, as sometimes hajipens, he is ne\ er dgain seen 
or heard of, the Marabout explains his disjip- 
pearance, by saying that he lias been drowned, 
and that he ought to have procured a g/7,v-g/7,y 
aversive of that accident, in addition to the 
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other, whicli Avas not intended to j)osscss a 
double Adrtue. 

Tlie habitual fear of death amongst the ne¬ 
groes is in contradiction to the general cha¬ 
racter of the inhabitants of tlie torrid zone. 
The Asiatics are Avell known to regard the hour 
of dissolution with serene indifference; and 
though a confirmed belief in the transmigration 
of souls may. in many eases, lead to this effect, 
its influence is by no means universal, because 
the num’erous sectarians who refuse to admit 
that doctrine are e(jually placid in their last 
mornc'nts. It is only the i)eo})le of hot climates 
that ever put themselves to d('ath without any 
exciting cause, or assist in setting lire to their 
own funeral piles; and all religions have hail 
the fewer martyrs the farther they haAc ex¬ 
tended beyond the tro])ics. 

Ulloa says, that the IVruvian Indians are in¬ 
sensible to the dread of dying, and that the 
Catholic ])riests try in vain to aAvaken their 
fears, by describing the t(‘rrors of hell, and tlie 
punishment of iinbeli(‘vers in the Avorld to 
come. INTay Ave not ascribe the fears of the 
negroes to the unsettled nature of their reli¬ 
gious belief, and to tbe disturbance of imagina¬ 
tion produced by the daily vicAV of their hide- 
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Oils feticlies or idols, w liicli tljcy are accustoiued 
alternately to worshi]) and to desjiise, a^'cord- 
ing as the affaii's in whieh they have solicited 
tlieir assistance turn out prosjierously, or the 
reverse ? 

Though the Marabouts often take an inte¬ 
rested advantage of the influence whieh thi y 
have ac(|uired, it must be admitted that the 
negroes derive considerable benefit from their 
intercourse with them. The notions of reli¬ 
gion which they diffuse amongst tlieir prose¬ 
lytes, arc infinitely more reasonable and more 
favourable to morality than tXiQ J’etiche super¬ 
stition’s of the country, and the instructions 
which they sometimes are able to communicate 
on other subjects have also a beneficial effect. 
Their impositions with respect to the _g77<v-,g77,v 
cannot be defended; but these seem more ex- 
cusable, when it is considered, that the inven¬ 
tors of them have no other means of sidisist- 
ence, and that it is ])erha|)s the most harmless 
device that they can use to maintain an asei’iul- 
ancy over their pi'oselytes. I'lie term Mara¬ 
bout a))pears to be improjierly ajiplu'd to these 
Moorish priests, who in reality bear no resem¬ 
blance to the fanatical and desperate impostors 
of that name wdio infest the towns and mosiiues 

(1 'I 
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of Barbary, and, under tlie guise of affected 
inspiration, commit tlie most abominable ex¬ 
cesses with impunity, the sacred character of 
their profession placing them beyond the pale 
of the law. 

The trial by ordeal is very commonly adopt¬ 
ed amouffst those negroes who have not em- 
braced Mahommedanism, though the pi*actice 
itself is entirely in contradiction to the general 
spirit of their religion; for they imagine that 
the Supreme Being (whose existence all of 
them acknowledge,) is too exalted in his na¬ 
ture, and too far removed from them, to take 
any interest in their concerns, or to interfere in 
their behalf. How then can they expect that 
he should protect the innocent from the dan¬ 
gerous or fatal consequences of the ordeal ? 
This kind of trial is instituted Avhen an indi¬ 
vidual accused of any crime caimot prove his 
innocence by human testimony ; and he is on 
some occasions obliged to submit to it, but in 
general he demands the ordeal as a means of 
clearing himself from suspicion, and in the 
latter case, it is always of a more severe and 
trying character than in the former. 

Appeals to divine justice, by persons under 
false accusation, are common amongst most 
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uncivilized nations; but it is in West Africa and 
in India that they assume the most systematic 
character, arc most universally accredited, and 
present the greatest variety of forms. The 
ceremony is performed in different ways in the 
Senegambia, in (luinea, in Congo, in Angola, 
and in JMozambicpie; and the inhabitants of 
all these countries have their respective tales of 
its miraculous efficacy^. In some instances a 
bar of iron, or a ring of coj)j)er, made red-hot, 
is applied to the tongue of the accused ])erson, 
who, should he be innocent, suffers no pain or 
harm from the fire. 

Saiitos, speaking of this method in his His¬ 
tory of Eastern Ethiopia, says, “ What, how¬ 
ever, is certainly shameful, some Christians 
have been known to subject their slaves to 
this ordeal; and of these,^ .several have even, 
for three successive times, licked a red-hot bar 
without experiencing the least hurt.” Ilosman 
de.scribcs the same kind of ordeal as being fre¬ 
quently used in Guinea, but its result was very 
different, so far as his observation went. “ All 
the accused,” says he, “ were declared guilty, 
and not without reason, for it would be strange 
indeed if red-hot copper would not burn the 
tongue.” 
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It i.s not t})e less certain, however, that thi.s 
ordeal by Hre is often performed in India with¬ 
out any injury to the person who undergoes it, 
which we must attribute to the arts of the 
Hrahmans, who doubtless secretly apply some 
preservative substance to the skin of the ac¬ 
cused. The drinking of poison is also in com¬ 
mon use throughout Africa, as a means of de¬ 
tecting supposed guilt, the suspected individual 
shortly expiring if lie has really eommitted the 
crime laid to his charge, but if not, he expe¬ 
riences no bad effect from the drauglit. This 
may be regarded as the least artificial of all 
ordeals, so easy must it be for the conductor 
of the ceremony to administer a noxious or a 
harmless mixture, according as he is favourably 
disposed or otherwise towards the jiri.soner. 
The manner of this kind of ordeal amongst the 
negroes, is the following, according to Father 
Merolla. “ The aforesaid oath llolungo,” says 
he, “ is administered to the supposed traitor 
by a sort of wizard called Cangizumbo, who, 
making a certain composition out of the juice 
of herbs, serpent’s flesh, pulp of fruit, and 
divers other things, gives it to the supposed 
delinquent to drink, who, if guilty, (as they 
tell you,) will immediately fall down in a 
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swoon or trembling to the ground, insomuch 
that if they did not presently give him an anti¬ 
dote, he would infallibly die away, but if not 
guilty, no harm would haj)pen to him.” 

It seems extraordinary, that nearly all the 
ordeals in use amongst any people should be 
attended with pain or danger to those under¬ 
going them. The detection of guilt is one 
thing, and the punishment of it another; and 
the first would be effected by an ordeal of a 
harmless nature as completely as by one of an 
o})posite kind. 'I’he Brahmans alone seem to 
have partially adopted this idea; and though 
some* of their ordeals are very severe, others 
bring no suffering to the accused person, be he 
guilty or innocent. Of this description are the 
trials by chewing of rice, and by the balance. 
In the first case, a small quantity of rice is put 
into the mouth of the suspected individual, 
Avhich he is desired to chew. Should the frag¬ 
ments of the grain quickly become moist, and 
adhere together, he is declared innocent; but 
if, on the contrary, they continue dry and pow¬ 
dery, and are expelled when he breathes, his 
guilt is no longer considered doubtful. 

This ordeal is seldom or never resorted to 
on important occasions; that of the balance is 
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of a more solemn nature, and is thus perform¬ 
ed. The accused person liaving fasted two 
days, is brought to the place of trial, and the 
attendant Brahmans begin the ceremony with 
prayers and sacrifices. He is then placed in 
one of the scales, while bricks and fragments of 
the sacred herba darha are put into the other, 
so as to bring the two into exact equilibriuin. 
He now withdraws from the scale, and goes to 
})erform certain ablutioiis, and on his return 
resumes his former ])osition. A mantram, or 
invocation, is now said by the ofliciating Jirah- 
nian, and if the scales continue to [)rcservc the 
same equality as at first, tlic accused is con¬ 
sidered innocent; but if the one is observed to 
outweigh the other, his guilt is supposed to be 
made manifest. 

It would appear that ordeals have in all 
countries been the invention of the ])riesthood. 
Their profession everywlicre authorizes them 
to declare to the ])eople that the Deity will 
always interpose to prevent the punishment of 
an innocent person; and even thougli they 
may not be persuaded of this themselves, they 
lightly regard it as a doctrine worthy to be 
maintained elsewhere, because it is favourable 
to morality; while those amongst them who 
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aspire to secular consequence, insist that the 
management of ordeals shall rest in the hands 
of their fraternity ; for, possessing this privilege, 
they may by a little artifice render the tests 
subservient to their interests and their wishes, 
and acquire the power of life and death, and 
of condemnation and acquittal, over a large 
proportion of their countrymen. 

The negroes being, as already described, ex¬ 
tremely indolent, and likewise very' simple in 
their habits and tastes, we may easily sii})posc 
that they satisfy their personal wants at little 
expense of time or trouble. It is said, that in 
the’neighbourhood of the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia, twenty days tillage of the soil in the 
sowing season will enable an individual to 
subsist in abundance tliroughout the succeed¬ 
ing year. 

JNIaize, millet, yams, palm-oil, and fish, .■trc 
the articles which chiefly com])osc the ordinary 
diet of the inhabitants of \V'^cst Afrfta ; but 
they sometimes vary these with game of differ¬ 
ent kinds, with respect to which they are not 
very select, for they consider elephant’s flesh 
nearly as good as venison, and in some dis¬ 
tricts they esteem young dogs as great a deli¬ 
cacy as the Chinese do. However, their ge- 
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neral diet almost everywhere consists of grain 
and vegetables, and their drink is either water 
or ])ahn-wine. Their huts are built of hurdle- 
work, covered with a coating of clay, and 
thatched with grass or leaves; and they are 
not encumbered inside with many pieces of 
furniture or cooking utensils. The shell of 
the calabash forms their usual drinking-cup. 

In an old voyage in Churchill’s Collection, 
the authot describes an ordinary which he saw 
u})on the coast of Africa, a kind of establish¬ 
ment which we should little expect to find in 
that country. The fare consisted of beef and 
dog’s-flesh boiled together, and afterwards wrap¬ 
ped in a raw'^ hide to prevent their cooling, 
'fhe tavern-keeper sat under a large tree, where 
there w'as a plank to serve as a table for those 
travellers who might Avish to dine at the place. 
The reckoning for one meal, everything in¬ 
cluded, was ten cowries, or about three-fourths 
of a fai^iing sterling. 

The negroes having the entire disposal of 
tlieir own time, it becomes curious to inquire 
how they employ it. Conversation holds a 
chief place with them, and in fact takes pre¬ 
cedence of everything else. They are the 
most determined and unwearying talkers in 
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the world, and the men even exceed the wo¬ 
men in this respect. The most frivolous story 
is lengthened by them into a tedious narration, 
and the minutest circumstances are dwelt upon 
with fatiguing prolixity ; while the wliole is 
accompanied with such animation of counte¬ 
nance, and such energetic action, that a.persotj 
unacquainted witli their language would sup¬ 
pose that tliey were discussing affairs of grand 
interest and importance. 

VVe miglit naturally conclude, that a people 
who spend so much time in talking, and hear¬ 
ing each other talk, would abound in traditions 
and* tales, and frequently make such the sub¬ 
ject of their narratives. But the negroes are 
entirely destitute of these; and the things and 
events which occupy their minds, are exclu¬ 
sively those of the ])ast day, or the ])assing 

« 

moment, or are at least of comparatively recent 
occurrence. It is true that the unvarying 
tenor of their lives affords few events worth 
remembering, and few eras by which the an¬ 
tiquity of any fact may be determined. The 
earliest records and traditions of all nations 
consist chiefly of the history of battles, and of 
the exploits of heroes; but the negroes have 
always loved peace and tranquillity, and shun- 
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ned warfare even at the ex})ense of their li¬ 
berty, and they have therefore no martial 
Achievements to form the groundwork of either 
their narratives or their national songs. 

AVhich of us is not ready to execrate a state 
of warfare as a fertile source of misery to our 
species,? but at the same time, when we hear 
of a nation that has never been engaged in it, 
and has no examples of personal bravery to 
record, we are led to form an humble estimate 
of its general character and condition. Is this 
inconsistency to be accounted for by the opi¬ 
nion which history has taught us to entertain 
of the human race ? \V’’e know that riien, 

both individually and collectively, are ever 
prone to encroach u])on each other’s rights and 
liberties, and to practise usurpation and un¬ 
bounded tyranny, in a way that becomes in¬ 
supportable to a bold and spirited people, and 
leads them to rebellion and to warfare in de¬ 
fence of their j)ersons and privileges ; and we 
cannot easily believe that any nation has always 
escaped oppression, and never been called upon 
to resist insult or invasion; and consequently, 
when we find that its traditions or annals re¬ 
cord no struggles of the kind, we at once con¬ 
clude that it has been in the habit of quietly 
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and basely yielding to the hand of power, 
whenever that has been streteiied fortli to en¬ 
slave or destroy it. 

The Abbe Proyart, speaking of the negroes of 
Congo and Coango, remarks that they have an 
► excellent memory. “Tliey make no vise how¬ 
ever of the faculty (continues he) for transmit¬ 
ting to future ages what passes amongst them¬ 
selves that is memorable, assuming as a prin¬ 
ciple that they should coniine themselves to 
what is strictly necessary, as well for knowledge 

as for the wants of life. 'I’hey all live in regard 

* 

to history in that indifference which character¬ 
ises‘the inhabitants of our country places, who 
know no more of what passed in France under 
Fouis the (ireat, than under Julius Gfesar. If 
you ask them why they do not preserve the re¬ 
membrance of what has been done by their fa- 
thers, they will answer, that it signitics little to 
know how the dead have lived; the main point 
is that the living should bo honest people.” 

These seem to be the opinions of nearly all the 
other nations inhabiting West Africa; and it will 
probably be a long time before any of them think 
of collecting annals, unless the Marabouts should 
help them to do this, and condescend to write 
these in the Arabic language. The Chilians of 
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South America form an extraordinary contrast to 
the negroes in tliis respect. Amongst tliem the 
people of every district appoint an individiial to 
preserve the traditions of the country, which is 
his sole duty and employment; and in order 
that he may perfectly retain them in his me-« 
mory, he makes a practice of frequently repeat¬ 
ing them aloud to tlie sound of a drum. He 
must also instruct a certain number of pupils in 
this kind of oral history, so that his knowledge 
of past events may not perish when he dies, or 
become confused and inexact from the decline 
of liis faculties when he grows old. 

The amusements which the negroes fnost 
esteem next to conversation, are music and 
dancing, in neither of which they jiarticularly 
excel. Their musical instruments are drums, 
flutes, and horns, and a kind of rude guitar. 
They have also ])rofessional and itinerant musi¬ 
cians called Guiriots. These pco])lc hire them¬ 
selves by the day or month to any one that is 
disposed to entertain them, and their business is 
to accompany him wherever be goes, and to sing 
his praises and proclaim his virtues (as im})ar- 
tially as European tombstones do those of the 
dead) to the bystanders. Persons of wealth and 
consequence always carry several of them in 
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their train, and make a practice of often giving' 
them presents to encourage them to exert their 
powers of adulation, which however ai'e at best 
of a very low kind, consisting merely of re¬ 
peated exclamations that their employer is rich 
or generous, or of noble birth, or that he is a 
great hero. 

The guiriot, while engaged in this kind of 
recitative, beats a small drum, the only advan¬ 
tage of which is, that it sometimes, drowns his 
voice, and relieves the car from the wcarisome- 
ness of a strain of uninterrupted tautology. The 
negroes, though they derive much enjoyment 
from* the performances of theguiriots, neverthe¬ 
less share in that prejudice against public mu¬ 
sicians wdiich is so universal amongst men in 
every state of society, 'fhe guiriots, when they 
die, arc considered unworthy of honourable bu- 
rial, and their corpses are usually placed upriglit 
in a hollow tree, or thrown into the nearest 
thicket, and covered with rubbish. 

One very remarkable social institution is de¬ 
scribed by Golberry as existing in the negro na¬ 
tion called Foulahs, inhabiting the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. It is named 
the Purrah tribunal, and is a secret association, 
in some respects resembling freemasonry, and 
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ill others tlic Catholic inquisition. Tlie candi¬ 
date for admission must be thirty years old, 
and his friends and relations who may already 
have been initiated, must guarantee bis fidelity, 
and swear to put him to death should be vio¬ 
late his engagements. Tliese jireliminaries being 
adjusted, lie is removed from his usual place of 
residence, and made to inhabit a solitary hut 
in a thick forest. Here he continues several 

t 

weeks, and js daily siqiplied with provisions by 
masked attendants, who visit him at certain 
hours only. Nor may he quit his hut at any 
time under the penalty of death. The required 
period of seclusion having elapsed, he is'sub¬ 
jected to a variety of proofs of the most fearful 
kind, in order to try to the utmost his courage 
and constancy, after which he is duly admitted 
a member of the tribunal, having first sworn that 
he will never divulge its mysteries and secrets. 

It is said that those individuals whose impru¬ 
dent curiosity has induced them to jicnctrate into 
the secret wood which forms the scene of initia¬ 
tion, have always disappeared, and have never af¬ 
terwards been heard of; and that when any mem¬ 
ber of the tribunal violates his oath, he is inva¬ 
riably assassinated, and that too sometimes in 
public, and even in his own house, in the midst 
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of his relations, none of wliom ever attempt to 
defend liirn, or to save his life. The chief bu¬ 
siness of the Purrah tribunal appears to be to 
watch over the public security, to decide upon 
peace and war, and to punish t)bnoxious indivi¬ 
duals. It seems an institution little calculated 
to do i^ood ; and we may well supjiose that its 
members abuse their prerogatives, for secret 
justice too often becomes open ojipression, while 
the’deposition of the* civil authority in un¬ 
known hands, so far from restraining the 
wicked, makes them on the contrary consider 
themselves free from rcsjionsibility, and amen¬ 
able to no one. 

No monuments of human art or labour are 
found in West Africa, though we might rea¬ 
sonably expect the contrary; for the negroes, 
fixed to the soil which gave them birth, and 
obtaining all the necessaries of life with trifling 

O H o 

exertipn, arc in a favourable condition to erect 
buildings, and to employ themselves in the 
formation of some memorials of their having 
once existed. Yet the whole country presents 
no monument of their own construction of ten 
years standing, or solid enough to resist a strong 
tornado; if we perhaps except a few small 
mosques, composed of unbaked bricks, which 
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the Marabouts have induced them to build in 
some of their large villages. The only antiqui¬ 
ties that exist in W^est Africa, arc the remains 
of several stone crosses, which the Portuguese 
erected, upon the most prominent parts of the 
coast, when they were engaged in exploring it 
at tbe end of the fifteenth century. 

There is every reason to believe that the ne¬ 
groes have remained several thousand years in 
the state in which we' now find them. No 
foreign people have ever entered their coun¬ 
try, or formed settlements in it, except Eu¬ 
ropeans ; who, having confined themselves en¬ 
tirely to the coasts, and having always beep few^ 
in number, their presence has cxei'ted no influ¬ 
ence upon the character of that part of the po¬ 
pulation which has had no direct intercourse 
with them. Nor do the negroes seem disjjosed 
to change their manners or mode of life, or to 
adopt new ideas ; and it seems probable tliat in 
the event of the concj[uest of the country by any 
foreign nation, they would always continue a 
distinct people, indifferent to despotism, if the}'^ 
were allowed to lead a life of indolence and 
case, and willing to sacrifice everything for the 
enjoyment of peace and personal security. 

Happily for the people of West Africa, tlie 
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climate of their country is a safeguard against 
foreign inv^ion, more certain and effectual 
than armies or fortifications could ever be. Had 
it not been for this, their territories would long 
since have been overrun by different Kuropean 
nations, and would have proved a theatre for 
reacting the scenes of cruelty and oppression 
which compose the early history of America. 
That soil which yet remains unbroken, would 
have been furrowed and excavated in search of 
, gold; and the negroes, forced by fire and sword 
to labour for the benefit of their conquerors, 
would have coveted a state of slavery in the 
West Indies, as an amelioration of their lot, 
and as a refuge from domestic toil and misery. 
Nor can we consider them as altogether safe 
from foreign disturbance so long as we hear 
plans proposed for the civilization of Africa. 
It is not difficult to comprehend the real mean¬ 
ing and object of these, and it is equally easy 
to antici])atc what would follow their- success¬ 
ful execution. Let then the generous nations 
of Europe allow the Africans to enjoy their 
barbarism a few centuries longer. 

The continent of America has already been 
nearly depopulated of its aborigines by the 
introduction of the blessings of civilization. 

H 2 
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The West Indian archipelago, from the same 
cause, no longer contains a single family of its 
primitive inhabitants. South A^nca will soon 
be in a similar condition—and the islanders of 
the Pacific Ocean are rapidly diminishing in 
numbers from the ravages of Kuropean diseases, 
and the despotism of self-interested and fana¬ 
tical missionaries. It surely is time that the 
work of destruction should cease; and since long 
and melancholy experience has ])roved us to 
be invariably unsuccessful in rendering happier,^ 
wiser, or better, the barbarians whom we have 
visited or conquered, we may now conscien¬ 
tiously let them alone and turn a correcting hand 
towards ourselves, and seek to repress those evils 
which the march of intellect has long been 
engendering, lest all vestiges of good should 
disappear from amongst us, and leave us without 
any qualities but bur avarice, our selfishness, 
and our vices. 
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The African trade had its comnicncenient 
about the middle of the'fiftecnth century, under 
the auspices of Prince Henry of I’ortugal. He 
built a fort in the island Arguin, in the year 
1455, for the residence and protection of his 
conuaercial agents; and this was the first es¬ 
tablishment fonued by Europeans in West 
Africa. It doubtless originated in a voyage 
of discovery, made by Nuno Tristan, in 1441, 
when he advanced as far as Sierra Leone, and 
brought back to Portugal 'a quantity of gold- 
dust and ten negroes, both of whic^ he had 
obtained from the Moors, as a ransom for some 
prisoners ol’ their nation whom he h^ captur¬ 
ed in the neighbourhood of the Rio del Ouro. 
Some authors assert that these were the first 
negroes ever imported into Europe, but this is 
disputed by others, who pretend that the Normans 
and Castilians visited and explored a consi- 
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derable part of the west coast of Africa so early 
as tlie thirteenth century. It is at least certain 
that it was the view of those productions of the 
country that first gave the Portuguese a high idea 
of the advantages to be derived fr(mi the African 
trade, and made them duly value the discoveries 
which had already been effected by the zeal 
of Prince Henry. Accordingly King John the 
Second, of Portugal, sent Diego de Arambusa, 
with twelve ves.scls, and A proportionable number 
of people, to build a fort and form a settlement 
on that part of the coast of Guinea where gold 
might appear to be most abundant. Don Diego, 
on reaching his place of destination, had an .inter¬ 
view with the king of the country, whose\ame 
was Karamansa, and requested permission to 
instruct him and his subjects in the Christian 
religion, and also to build a house for the accom¬ 
modation of the seamen. Karamansa readily 
assented Jo the first proposition, but they found 
much difficulty in persuading him to agree to 
the secoffd. However, his objections were at 
length overcome, and the Portuguese began to 
prepare materials for the erection of a fort; 
but, unluckily, they assailed with their pickaxes 
a rock which was regarded as a fetiche by the 
negroes, whose proposed conversion Diego had 
either deferred or altogether forgotten, and 
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they took up arms in defence of their idol, and 
drove tlic strangers away. Nevertheless things 
were soon accommodated between the parties; 
and the building was at length comjdeted, and 
received the appellation of St. George del Mina, 
which it has retained to the ])resent day. The 
negroes of tliat neighbourhood being great 
traders in gold-dust, the Portuguese errone¬ 
ously supposed that there were rich mines not far 
off, and gave their castle’llie above name; which, 
however, is not at all aj)propriatc, for no mines 
of any description exist within many miles 
of it. 

Hut this establishment, so far from securing 
to the Portuguese the exclu.sive trade of West 
Africa, drew the attention of rival nations to 
that part of the world, and rendered them de¬ 
sirous of partaking of its luerative and enticing 
commerce. Gold-dust, ivory, and spices, were 
at that time considered the representatives of 
wealth, and the most valuable and marketable of 
all commodities; and though West Africa had 
never afforded any of the last article, the earlier 
navigators naturally enough supposed that it 
would be found to exist in a climate apparently 
so favourable to its production. So early as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Spaniards, Knglish, French, and Dutch, had 
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began to send private ships to the coast of 
Africa; and the neighbouring seas became a 
scene of continual warfare between the different 
traders, who exercised a kind of piracy upon 
each other, regardless whether their respective 
nations were at peace or in a state of hostility. 
However, they sometimes found a bond of 
union in their jealousy of the Portuguese, who 
endeavoured t(^ monopolise the commerce of 
the whole coast, u})on the principle that it be¬ 
longed to them on account of their priority of 
discovery and possession : but the rights of 
nations, real or imaginary, were little attended 
to or respected by those who had^o strong an 
interest in infringing them ; and the Portuguese 
w'ere harassed in all quarters, and perhaps de¬ 
rived less profit from the African trade than 
any other people who liad at that period en¬ 
gaged in it. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the trade of '\V esfi Africa began to assume an 
organised form. Previous to that time it had 
been carried on exclusively by private adven¬ 
turers, (except in so far as the Portuguese were 
concerned,) none of whom had any assigned 
limits for tlicir operations, nor any restraint 
upon their actions beyond what an inherent 
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sense of equity might create. . Hence, the 
natives were daily made the victims of their 
tyranny, frauds, and extortions; and in some 
parts of tlie coast, the mere appearance of a 
ship made the inhabitants take flight and con¬ 
ceal themselves, lest they should be kidnap¬ 
ped for slaves, or even carried away from their 
homes by force. The masters and crews of the 
trading vessels were mostly unprincipled and 
ra])aeious characters, iu’scnsible to humanity, and 
regardless of everything but private interest; 
for persoris of good re{)utation could not easily 
be engaged to undertake voyages of so dan- 
gertvus and uncertain a nature; and hence, 
these assumed the character of plundering ex¬ 
peditions rather than of commercial ones. But 
when the different European nations instituted 
chartered companies for tlie management of 
the African trade, with* exclusive privileges, 
many of the disorders above alluded to were 
remedied; and the agents the employ of tlie 
companies being responsible to their superiors, 
a system of comparative equity and of mutual 
forbearance began to prevail in their com¬ 
mercial transactions—and though a spirit of . 
rivalry might continue amongst them, there 
was an end to all acts of open hostility. 
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It would be out of place here, to enter into 
any kind of history of the rise and growtli of 
the various mercantile coin})anies who have 
at different times formed establishments upon 
the w^est coast of Africa, or to give an ac¬ 
count of the vicissitudes and diflicidties which 
they l)avc scA crally experienced in tlie course 
of their existence. Nor w'ould this be an easy 
task in so far as concerns tlie describing of 
their internal economy, Wdiich lias in most in¬ 
stances been kept a profound secret, for rea¬ 
sons too obvious to recpiire explanation; and 
nearly the same difficulty will impede the 
execution of my present purpose, which is to 
offer a view of the condition, ideas, and mode 
of life, of Europeans residing upon the coast 
of Africa. The deficiency of materials of the 
kind is chiefly owing to the indolent and un¬ 
observing spirit of the individuals who have 
been in the employ of the different companies, 
few of whom have*committed to writing, or 
at least published, any account of their abode 
in that part of the world—though some of 
them perhaps were deterred from doing either 
by a conscientious unwillingness to disclose the 
private affairs which officially fell under their 
management. 
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Should it be objected that the general cha¬ 
racter and situation of the European residents 
of the coast of Africa arc neither calculated 
to excite much interest, nor worthy to be de¬ 
scribed, 1 shall reply, that whatever adds in 
the smallest degree to our knowledge of man 
and human life, is valuable and instructive, be 
it jdeasing or the reverse. The botanist never 
refuses to admit a plant into his collection, be¬ 
cause it has a mean oi* unsightly aspect. 

All the European establishments upon the 
coast of Africa, by whatever nation they were 
formed, had the same general object in view, 
and .were conducted in the same general way. 
In speaking of them, I use the past tense, be¬ 
cause, since the abolition of the slave trade, 
they have universally and exceedingly declined 
in im})ortancc and value, and because many of 
them have latterly been altogether abandoned. 
As soon as the parties concerned had fixed 
upon the site of their proposed commercial 
establishment, they began to erect a fort of 
greater or less magnitude, having previously 
obtained permission to that effect from the 
natives. The most convenient situation for a 
building of the kind was considered to be at 
the confluence of a river with the sea, or u})on 
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an island lying within a tew miles of the eoAst. 
In the first cjise, there was the advantage of 
inland navigation ; and in the second, that of 
the security and defensibleness of an insular 
position, besides its being more cool and healthy 
than any otiicr. 

The walls of the fort always enclosed a con¬ 
siderable space of ground, upon which were 
built the necessary magazines for the reception 
of merchandise, and alsft barracks for the sol¬ 
diers and artificers, and a depot for slaves ; 
so that, in the event of (!xternal hostilities, the 
gates might be shut, and the persons and 
property belonging to the es'ablislnncnt 
in security. The quarters .'or the otficr'*'* 
agents employed at the fatory were i ‘i* general 
erected upon the ramt^cy of at least adjoining 
them ; while the Hegi^\ t’m their service, and 
any others that might be attracted to the spot, 
placed their huts outside of the walls of the 
fort, but under the protection of its guns. , 

The command of the establishment was vest¬ 
ed in the hands of one individual, who had 
various subordinates, according to the extent 
of the trade carried on at the place; and if the 
troops who garrisoned the fort exceeded twenty 
or tlfirty, a commissioned officer usually had 
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charge of them. The ino.st remarkable forts 
were St. George del Mina, already mentioned 
as having been erected by the I’ortugiiese, 
thougli it subsequently fell into the hands of 
the Dutch — Ca])e Coast Castle, the ])rincipal 
establishment of the English — Fort Louis, at 
the mouth of tlie Senegal, generally occupied 
by the French - and Goree, situated upon an 
island of the same name, near Cape V^erde. 
Most of these forts mo’unted from fifty to sixty 
])ieces of cannon, and contained large reser¬ 
voirs for Avater, and were not only i)npregnable 
to the negroes, but capable of stand^iig a re¬ 
gular siege by an Furopean foi’ce. 

The principal fort of each company was the 
residence of the governor, or director-general 
whom they had appointed to manage their 
affairs. His office was one of considerable re¬ 
sponsibility, and involvdd a variety of im¬ 
portant duties. He hail the superintendence 
of the whole commerce carried on with the 
negroes, whether at head-quarters or at out¬ 
posts, and the regulation of the prices of goods, 
and the rates of exchange, and of the kind 
and quantity of merchandise to be annuall)^ 
furnished for the African trade by his em- 
])loyers in Europe. It was also his business 
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to extend as niueli as possible the sphere of the 
company’s commerce, to conciliate the negro 
princes, and even the common people; to inquire 
into the conduct of subordinate officers and 
agents, and to visit any parts of tlic country 
where his presence might be necessary or ad¬ 
vantageous to the interests of his superiors. 

The negroes have always been in the prac¬ 
tice of exacting from Europeans certain duties, 
called emtomfi, for the liberty of trading. The 
regulation of these was one of the most trou¬ 
blesome duties which the director had to per¬ 
form, fo§ the native princes were ever ready 
to invent pretexts for increasing them; and 
it sometimes happened, that if their m>reason- 
ablc demands were not complied with, they 
would shut up the passes of the country, and 
altogether })revent any traffic with the interior 
—a measure which, If long persisted in, never 
failed to prove ruinous to the factories on the 
coast. The negro chiefs being naturally ca¬ 
pricious and disposed for extortion, they fre¬ 
quently fomented quarrels with their European 
residents, for the sole purpose of forcing them 
to purchase a reconciliation by presents; and 
the number of foreign nations possessing esta¬ 
blishments in their country encouraged them to 
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act in this manner ; because, if they quarrelled 
with one, they had no difficulty in opening a 
trade with its neighbour on equally advan¬ 
tageous terms. 

Some of the governors w^erc accustomed to 
live in considerable splendour and external 
dignity. They kept open table for their sub¬ 
ordinates in office, atid had guards to attend 
them, and were honoured with salutes of ord¬ 
nance whenever they left their stations or re¬ 
turned to them. The French director-general 
of the Senegal w'as perhaps more highly fa¬ 
voured in these respects than any other person 
in a. similar situation; and his authority was 
almost *lcs])otic, extending to life and death, 
and permitting him to depose any of his offi¬ 
cers without assigning a reason to the offend¬ 
ing individual. Hut the power of the go¬ 
vernors was necessarily v’ery great in all the 
establishments in M^est Africa, to whatever 
nation they might belong. 

The Dutch company appointed a council of 
senior factors to assist their director-general 
in his deliberations ; but, according to Bosman, 
it scarcely ever happened that any one of them 
ventured to dissent from him, or to urge any 
objections to what he might propose, so fcarfid 
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were they of offending hiin,,a*Sd suffferini^ trou¬ 
ble or persecution on account of their sincerity. 
It seems to have been much the same at all 
, tlie other factories; and no man employed ip 
them had any chance of promotion or happi¬ 
ness, if he was so unfortunate as to displease 
the person holding the supreme authority 
there. 

The individuals next in importance to the 
director oi- governor, \Vore the factors, who 
ranked according to their standing in the com¬ 
pany’s service. The seniors generally remain¬ 
ed at head-quarters, and had the immediite 
management of the trade there, and the. care 
of the su})plies of European merchandise which 
were always kept in store. The junior factors 
were employed in carrying on the traffic in 
the interior of the country, which they did 
sometimes by ascending the rivers in armed 
vessels, and exchanging various articles for 
slaves, gold-dust, and ivory, with the negroes 
inhabiting the neighbourhood ; and sometimes 
by establishing themselves for several months 
in a large town or populous district, and, as it 
were, keeping a shop to which the natives 
might resort for traffic. 

This last mode of conducting business re- 
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quired greater ability and circumspection than 
the .first, because the person engaged in it, and 
all his property, were at the mercy of the 
people amongst whom he happened to be re¬ 
siding ; and if he in any way seriously offend¬ 
ed them, intentionally or not, he was liable to 
be robbed and maltreated, and even put to 
death. Duties involving so much risk and 
personal hardship were, it may be supposed, 
little in reqijcst; Jjut, ‘nevertheless, the hope 
of beinff sooner or later transferred to more 

c5 

agreeable ones, induced the junior factors to 
exert their zeal and activity, in order that 
tlie di;-ector-goneral might reward them with 
speedy promotion. 

The European subordinates of the establish¬ 
ment consisted of clerks, book-keepers, ware¬ 
housemen, artificers, mechanics, gunners, and 
private soldiers, all of whom had particular 
quarters assigned for their abode, and lived 
under military discipline. The soldiers em¬ 
ployed in the service of the different African 
companies were mostly invalids, and persons 
who had bee|| dismissed from the army on 
account gf bad conduct. Destitute of the 
means of./subsistence at home, s\ich men wil- 
lingly engaged to go to the coast of Africa, 
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where tliey knew that they would be permit¬ 
ted to lead a l;fe of ease, indolence, and licen¬ 
tiousness, and be exposed to no danger except 
that of a deadly climate, whicli was in reality 
the most certain and inevitable one that they 
could anywhere encounter. 

Few of the troops in any of the forts were 
fit for active duty, which was of the less con¬ 
sequence, because they were seldom or neA'er 
required to fight excejit u^on tljp ramparts of 
the place in which they might be quartered, 
and not often even there. Hence they spent 
their time in smoking, in drinking palm-wine, 
and in gaming, and were generally carried off 
by fever or dissipation within two years after 
their arrival in the country. A stranger on first 
visiting any of the African forts felt that there 
was something both horrible and ludicrous in the 
appearance of its garrison, for the individuals 
composing it appeared ghastly, debilitated, and 
diseased, to a degree that is unknown in other 
climates; and their tattered and soiled uniforms, 
resembling each oth^r only in meanness and 
not in colour, suggested the^idea of their 
wearers being a band of drunken deserters, 
or of starved and maltreated prisoners of war. 

In addition to the European artificers and 
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mechanics of several descriptions who were en¬ 
tertained in the African establishments, there 
was an inferior, though not less useful set of 
people, called by the l^Vench Laptots. These 
were negroes who hired themselves for em¬ 
ployment, and were willing to do all kinds of 
work, though they chiefly devoted themselves 
to boating, and to the unloading of ships. 
TheyMvere a strong, hardy, cheerful race, free 
from the general indolence of their country¬ 
men, patient of hardships hi an incredible 
degree, dexterous in navigating rivers, and 
excellent swimmers and divers. Many of 
them .were always in the pay of the different 
companies, and without their assistance it 
would have been impossible to carry on the 
trade; for they attended the factors wher¬ 
ever they went, whether by land or water, 
serving them as guides and porters in the 
first case, and as mariners in the latter, and 
faithfully protecting them and their property, 
and often fighting boldly in defence of both. 
The Laptots generally lived outside of the fort, 
except when employed in the capacity of sol¬ 
diers, which sometimes became necessary, on 
account of the mortality amongst its Kuropcan 
garrison. 
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The objects whicli tlie different companies 
had in view in erecting forts upon the coast 
of Africa, were one and tlie same, viz. that 
they might monopolise the trade of the neigli- 
bouring country, and also have depots for the 
reception of foreign merchandise, and of tlie 
articles obtained in exchange for it. 

Each company was in the practice of annu¬ 
ally sending a certain number of ships J;o its 
respective establishments, freighted with Eu¬ 
ropean goods suitable for traffic; while its 
factors in iVfrica had in the mean time been 
collecting slaves, ivory, gum-arabic, and other 
productions of the country; so that the yessels 
on their arrival suffered no detention, but al¬ 
ways found a return cargo ready for them. 
Before this system was adopted, the African 
trade was carried on by private ships, which 
made a coasting voy^age, and touched at every 
place which seemed likely to afford produce of 
any kind. 

Many months were often spent in this way 
before a moderate cargo could be obtained; 
for, owing Jo the smallness of the negro vil¬ 
lages on the coast, and the general indolence 
and want ‘of foresight of their inhabitants, the 
traders were seldom able to purchase more than 
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a few slaves and elepliant’s teeth at any one of 
them ; and it not unfrequently happened that 
they found nothing at all to repay their time 
and trouble. This tedious and tantalizing kind 
of navigation always proved fatal to many of 
those engaged in it. The seamen were attack¬ 
ed with scurvy, or fell victims to the un¬ 
healthiness of the climate, .or sunk under their 
fatigues; and tlicir vessels, without hands to 
manoeuvre them, were left to the mercy of the 
winds and waves. x\t the same time, the 
slaves who might be collected on board, and 
whom it wjis necessary to keep in close con¬ 
finement on account of the nearness of the 
shore, shared in the sickness, and rapidly pe¬ 
rished from pestilential disorders. 

llarbot, describing a vessel in a situation of 
this kind, says, that the air between decks was 
often so foul that a candle would not burn, 
and that the surgeon would faint on being- 
exposed to it. From the prevalence of calms 
and currents upon the west coast of Africa, the 
navigation there is remarkably tedious and un¬ 
certain, and few of those who traded in the 
manner just described were able to accom¬ 
plish the entire voyage in less than* eight or 
nine months. These disadvantages led to the 
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construction of forts by several* European 
nations; and if the expense of maintaining 
these absorbed a large part of the profits of 
African commerce, its gains were at least ren¬ 
dered more certain and less fluctuating than 
they had formerly been. 

Nevei-theless, the formation of permanent 
commercial establishments on the west coast 
of Africa did not deter individuals from pri¬ 
vately engaging in the Yradc there, though the 
exclusive charters of the different companies 
rendered this unlawful; but these interlopers 
(as they were called) employing well-armed 
and fast-sailing ships and experienced, mari¬ 
ners, often made very successful voyages, not¬ 
withstanding the efforts that were used to cap¬ 
ture them, and prevent their trafficking with 
the negroes, who always secretly favoured 
them, inasmuch as* they obtained from them 
foreign goods at a cheaper rate than they could 
do at any of the factories whatever. 

The most determined and systematic inter¬ 
lopers were the English and the Portuguese; 
and there was scarcely an establishment upon 
the whole coast that had not to complain of in¬ 
vaded rights and severe commercial losses, in 
consequence of the extensive contraband trade 
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carried on by tliese two nations. It was one 
of the chief and most troublesome duties of a 
director-general to clieck this illicit trade, and 
to discover and punish those who were engaged 
in it; which he commonly failed in doing, be- 
caxise the negroes whom he employed to watch 
their manoeuvres were easily bribed to neglect 
that duty, and even to assist the aggressors in 
j)urchasing ivory and slaves, and conveying 
them on board ship. However, the interlopers 
mostly attached themselves to the trade in gold- 
dust, on account of the portableness and su¬ 
perior value of that article; and Bosiftm com- 
plain.s that in his time, 1700, they annually car¬ 
ried off nearly one half of the whole quantity 
brought by the negroes for traffic from the in¬ 
terior of the country. 

Though the forts were principally employed 
as places of safe deposit for merchandise re¬ 
ceived from Europe, or collected at outposts, 
they were also generally the scene of a con¬ 
siderable trade, being resorted to for that pur¬ 
pose, not only by the coast negroes, but often 
also by dealers from the interior of the coun¬ 
try, who would bring slaves, ivory, and gold- 
dust for traffic. I’crsons of this description 
were always honourably, and even ceremoni- 
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«usly received by the governor, or by the fac- 
tOTS, and conciliated in every possible way, lest 
they might carry their goods to another market. 
They were invited to enter the fort, and were 
treated with liqueurs, sweetmeats, and presents, 
and urged to drink freely; and no soonbr did 
they show symptoms of confusion of ideas, than 
the factors proj)osed to trade with them, and 
displayed tlie articles which they were disposed 
to give in exchange fof their slaves, &c. The 
unsuspicious negro merchant, dazzled by tlie 
variety of tempting objects placed before him, 
and exltflarated by wine or brandy, was easily 
led to conclude a bargain little advantageous 
to himself; and before he had fully recovered 
his senses, his slaves, ivory, and gold-dust were 
transferred to the stores of the factory, and he 
was obliged to be contented with what he had 
in his moments of inebriety agreed to accept in 
exchange for them. 

The factors used to urge, in justification of 
this mode of proceeding, that it is nearly im¬ 
possible to induce a negro to traffic while he is 
sober ; and that his caprice and irresolution are 
so great, that he will spend hours, and even 
days, in cavilling about the smallest bargain, 
and j)erhaps at last go away without conclud- 
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ing it upon any terms; and it must be .ad¬ 
mitted, that nearly every one who has writi|en 
concerning African commerce agrees in the 
above remark, and in saying tliat it requires 
the utmost patience and management to traffic 
successfully with the blacks, because they are 
the most incessant talkers and the most im¬ 
portunate beggars in the world; and that if 
they are not calmly borne with, and mildly 
treated, they wiH break o|[* business altogether, 
even though they should be losers by so doing. 
M. Saugnicr, a Senegal merchant, makes the 
following remarks upon this subject:—“ If they 
(the. native traders) be negroes, they are plied 
with liquor; for though IMahoimnedans, they 
will accept aniseed-water or brandy. They 
drink till they lose their reason, and then 
strike their bargains. Should they be JNIoors, 
sugar and water is given them at discretion, 
and sometimes brandy; although followers of 
Mahommed also, they will not refuse it, par¬ 
ticularly the princes. It sometimes happens 
that they are regaled in vain; it is therefore 
prudent in the merchant who is dealing with 
them, to give them nothing to drink till he is 
nearly sure of coming to an agreement.” 

But the nature and variety of the articles 
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which the negroes demand in exchange for 
their commodities, adds still farther to the 
tediousness of the traffic. They do not sell 
them for money, or for any one standard sort 
of merchandise. On the contrary, eighty or a 
hundred different kinds of manufactures were 
necessary for carrying on the slave-trade; the 
principal of which were, Guinea blues, fire¬ 
arms, gunpowder, linens, glassware, salt, coral, 
iron, cutlery, dyed ^ool, beafls, scarlet cloth, 
carpenter’s tools, li(iuors, spices, small shot, 
trinkets, &c. Idie price of any article was not 
calculated in money, but in an imaginary cir¬ 
culating medium called a bar, wdiich varie„d in 
value upon different parts of the coast: and 
thongb it was customary for the factors to 
enter into an agreement Avitli the negro dealers, 
that certain articles should be considered equi¬ 
valent to the value of a slave during tlie cur¬ 
rent year, and that they should always consent 
to receive such when offered to them ; still this 
regulation could not be made to extend to 
ivory, gold-dust, and other produce, and was 
necessarily subject to various modifications, de¬ 
pending upon the particular taste and wants of 
the seller. On the Senegal, sixteen different 
articles formed the established price of a slave. 
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However, it often happened that the dealer 
would object to some of these, because he 
did not require them, and would propose that 
others should be substituted, which necessarily 
led to a long discussion as to what might pro¬ 
per^ be considered an equivalent for the re¬ 
jected articles; and it was the changeablencss 
and pertinacity of the negroes upon such points, 
that proved the grand impediment to tlie des¬ 
patch of business, and* rendered the distribution 
of spirituous liquors amongst them necessary, 
to make them reasonable and accommodating. 

Had the negroes demanded articles of in¬ 
trinsic value, or of expensive manufacture, in 
exchange for their commodities, tlie trade could 
not have been carried on with any profit either 
by companies or by private individuals. But 
the merchandise required for traffic was of the 
vilest awd cheapest description, the passion of 
the Africans running upon ornamental things 
rather than useful ones. Witli tlie exception 
of fire-arms, Guinea blues, gunpowder, and spi¬ 
rituous liquors, all the European merchandise 
employed in the trade consisted of fancy arti¬ 
cles, the original cost of which was hardly 
worth computing. Glass beads of various 
kinds, mock coral, small mirrors, tobacco-pipes. 
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dyed wool, black pepper, Ate. made up a large 
part of the exchanges given for slaves, ivory, 
and gold-dust; nor does it appear that the ne¬ 
groes ever became sensible of the utter worth¬ 
lessness of the objects which they were accus¬ 
tomed to receive from foreign traders,‘or tfi'ed 
of the frivolous toys which the latter annually 
imported for their use and consumption. But 
it is one of the features of the negro character 
to be pleased with puerilities; while amongst 
the women, the passion for ornaments and trin¬ 
kets is so great, that the lover cannot hope to 
be successful in his suit, nor the husband hap])y 
at home, unless the mistress and wife are (occa¬ 
sionally conciliated and gratified by presents of 
the kind. Hence, the elephant’s tusks, which 
had, perhaps, been the fruit of several days of 
dangerous hunting, or the gold-dust which had 
been collected with harassing labour, wtre often 
exchanged by their j)ossessors for a few snuft- 
boxes, coral bracelets, and strings of glass beads. 

One of the most troublesome duties that de¬ 
volved upon the factors was the examination of 
the gold-dust brought for sale by the negroes, 
in order to ascertain its genuineness and jnirity. 
At the commencement of the European trade 
upon the coast of Africa, nothing of this kind 
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was found to be necessary, because the natives 
at that time never thought of adulterating their 
gold-dust; but the Portuguese having instruct¬ 
ed them in that pernicious art, as has already 
been mentioned, it soon came into general use, 
and wa#in many places practised with so much 
expertness, that none but a metallurgist, or an 
experienced trader, could detect the imj)osition. 
The gold-dust was often combined with foreign 
substances similar in 'ap^iearance to itself, but 
these latter were sometimes passed off oven 
without any admixture whatever of the pre¬ 
cious metal. At other times, thef gold was pre¬ 
sented under the form of ingots, which were 
hollow Avithin, and filled with some baser me¬ 
tal, so that the fraud could only be discovered 
by cutting them in pieces. Chemical tests were 
seldom employed by the factors to try the pu¬ 
rity of gold, because the venders objected to 
the loss of metal which attended their use, and 
imagined that they injured the quality of those 
portions of it which were exposed to their 
operation. 

All the gold that occurs upon the west coast 
of Africa is found in. the state of dust, the 
grains of whicli* vary in size, but are seldom 
very large. The gold-dust is obtained by 
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washing the soil, the negroes having no idea of 
the working of mines; nor is it supposed that 
they ever seek for such, because they rest con¬ 
tented with the particles of metal that lie near 
the surface of the ground, and probably are not 
aware that they would lind these i# greater 
abundance by digging to any considerable 
depth. The vast quantities of gold-dust con¬ 
tinually brought to the coast for the purpose 
of traffic, and the undimhusbing supply in the 
market, notwithstanding the amount exported, 
early struck the attention of Eiiropean traders, 
and led them to conclude tliat various mines of 
inestimable richness must exist in the interior 
of the country. To acquire a knowledge of 
the situation of these became, therefore, an ob¬ 
ject of the highest interest and importance; and 
the different chartered companies always took 
care to direct the attention of their agents to 
that point, under the hope that they might 
eventually get possession of some of the iuines, 
and render them extremely productive, by open¬ 
ing and working them in the European man¬ 
ner. But unexpected difficulties occurred in 
obtaining the desired information, and up to 
the present day nothing very aecurate is known 
respecting the quarters where the West African 
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gold is chiefly produced. The negroes showed 
from the first a strong unwillingness to give 
Europeans any details upon the subject, doubt¬ 
less suspecting what their intentions were, and 
convinced that there would no longer be peace, 
hope, or happiness for themselves, ^ foreign 
nations were once allured by the prospect of 
riches to take possession of their country ; and 
they have hitherto kept their secret w ith eoin- 
menclable resolution, in spite of all the artifices 
that have been used to extort it from them, 
and all the expeditions for the discovqjy of the 
gold-mines that have at diflerent times been 
made by interested persons. It even appears, 
that in many parts of the country, the digging 
and gathering of gold by the negroes them¬ 
selves, is restricted to certain periods, in order 
that the metal may not become so common as 
to diminish in value, or that its abundance may 
not excite the cupidity of the neighbouring 
states, and lead them to attem])t the invasion 
and coiupiest of the territory producing it. 
According to Earbot, there was in his time a 
rich gold-mine situated upon a hill in the dis¬ 
trict of Commendo, which the negroes had 
deified and pronounced sacred, with a view to 
prevent its ever being opened-*the authors of 
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this politic mea'sure knowing that superstition 
would go farther to preserve the place invio¬ 
late, than all the force and vigilance of human 
htws. 

In 1716, the director-general of the French 
African ^ompany sejit a person named Campag- 
non into Ilambouk, a kingdom bordering upon 
the Senegal river, and said to abound in gold 
in an extraordinary^degree; and what rendered 
this report the more probable, was the extreme 
jealousy with which its inhabitants regarded fo¬ 
reigners (jf every description, v horn they seldom 
would allow to travel through their eountr}. 
Campagnon’s mission was therefore a delicate 
and hazardous one, but by his address, bold¬ 
ness, and conciliating manners, he accomplished 
it in safety; though the negroes of Bambouk, sus¬ 
pecting his design in visiting their territories, 
more than once proposed to put hhn to death. 
His chief object was to obtain specimens of the 
soil for future analysis, and he told the natives 
that he wished to purchase of them a few bas- 
kets-fullof earth to make bowls for tobacco-])ipes. 
They found some difficulty in believing that he 
had come so far for so insignificant a purpose; 
but, nevertheless, he not only succeeded in pro¬ 
curing what Ij^ wanted, but also acquired a 
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great deal of information respecting the places 
where gold most abounded, and the manner in 
which the negroes were aeciistomed to collect it. 
'1 he fascinating accounts whicli Campagnon gave 
of the mineral riches of Bambouk, and the spe¬ 
cimens of the soil whieli he produced in proof 
of his assertions, made the director-general 
form a plan for the compicst of tliat kingdom, 
which, however, happily for both negroes and 
Europeans, was never’put into execution — for 
it is easy to perceive tliat the climate would 
have rendered its accomplishment imjiossible. 

Thus the African mines of gold are not likely 
ever.to fall into the possession of Europeans, 
though they doubtless exceed in richness any 
other in the world. Clold-dust was found in con¬ 
siderable cpiantities in America, and in some of 
the VV'^est India islands, for many years subse¬ 
quent to their discovery atid occupation by the 
Spaniards ; but the supply soon diminished, and 
during the last century very little has been ob¬ 
tained in cither ipiarter, although European in¬ 
dustry has been exerted in collecting it. Africa, 
on the other hand, has yielded immense quan¬ 
tities of gold-dust for nearly four centuries, 
besides what she has retained for her own use; 
and it would appear that the metal in that form 
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now abounds in the country to a degree that 
was never before suspected. The late missions 
to tlie kingdom of Asliantee have acquainted us 
with the commonness of gold there, and in other 
parts of the interior of Africa; and one of the 
laws of Commassie, the capital of Ashantee, is 
calculated to give a high idea of the quantity of 
gold-dust in daily circulation amongst its inha¬ 
bitants. A\dioevcr })icks u]) any gold-dust that 
may have been dro])ped'm the market-place is 
punished with death ; because the washing and 
sifting of its soil forms a part of the royal reve¬ 
nues, and is never to be resorted to excej)t in 
great exigencies of the state. It may.be neces¬ 
sary to mention that the circulating medium of 
the Ashantees is gold-dust, which tliey carry 
about with them in quills ; and in paying for any 
article that they may have purchased, they pour 
the required quantity of gold-dust into the palm 
of the merchant, when a few jjarticles generally 
fall to the ground, or are swept away by the 
wind. It is these that form the treasure whicli 
the king reserves for himself, and which is daily 
trodden under foot by his subjects, though they 
may not otherwise touch it, except at the risk of 
their lives. We must suppose that the Ashan- 
tecs are as careful of their money as most other 
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people, yet, as they drop so imicli of it in the 
daily transactions of life, that their market-place 
becomes a mine of gold, it is evident that a pro¬ 
digious cpiantity of it must be in constant circu¬ 
lation amongst then). 

It might have been expected that the conti- 
nnal drain of gold-dust which Africa has expe¬ 
rienced for several centuries, would have ex¬ 
hausted her sup])lies, and forced her inhabitants 
to seek the precious metal in its original niincs; 
but they have never yet done this: all the gold 
■which they j)ossess or exchange in ti’ade, W'hether 
in grains or in masses, being decidedly native, 
and .such as they have- obtained by sifti))g the 
sands of rivers,* or by washing the soil of their 
country. The mineral ore, and the larger 
masses of the native metal, still remain un¬ 
touched and unex])osed; and all the gold that 
Africa has hitherto produced is no more than 
the debris or detritus of tlie latter. It is the 
deadliness of the climate alone that has so long 
preserved ^Vest Africa from foreign cupidity ; 
for she doubtless contains trcasin cs which would 
rival those of the J^^cw World, but wdiich can 
scarcely come into the possession of any brnro- 
pean nation, excc])t through the hands of the 
negroes themselves; who, liow^ever, are not likely 
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to shake off the indolence with which they arc 
so often reproaclu'd, and devote themselves to 
mining for the benefit of foreigners, until they 
receive more advantage and less injury from an 
intercourse witli them than they have hitherto 
done. 

But to return to the general duties of Euro¬ 
pean factors in West Africa. The seniors, as 
has alread}'^ been remarked, were usually sta¬ 
tioned at the forts to conduct tlie trade there, 
while upon the juniors devohed the more fa¬ 
tiguing and hazardous duty of carrying on the 
inland commerce, or of making coasting voy¬ 
ages to collect ivory, rice, and millet, and.other 
productions of the country. Two principal ex¬ 
peditions of the former descri])tion annually 
sailed up the Senegal, from the hVench esta¬ 
blishment of Fort Ijouis, situated at the mouth 
of that river. The object of the one was to trade 
for slaves at Galam, and of the other to purchase 
gum-arabic of the Moors of the Desert; the 
place of rendezvous for that purpose being Se- 
renpate or Terrier Rouge. 

Galam is about three hundred miles above the 
mouth of the Senegal, and the French had a 
factory there called Fort .Joseph, where the slave- 
trade was carried on very extensively. The 
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company sent a number of vessels every year to 
bring down to Fort Louis tlie slaves that had 
been purchased by their agent at Galain; and one 
or two factors were usually placed in command 
of the expedition, which was one of the most 
dangerous and unpleasant tliat can be imagined. 
It always took place at the commencement of 
the rains, when the Senegal overflows, and is 
navigable by flat-bottomed sloops of one hun¬ 
dred tons burthen. I^ut if the swelling of the 
river facilitates navigation in one resjjcct, it ren¬ 
ders it more diflicult in others; for th« rapidity 
of the c’urrent is then great, and it bears along 
vast .((uantitics of di'iftwood of the largest size, 
by which the bows of the vessels are continually 
liable to be stove in. Nor is it almost ever pos¬ 
sible tf) make use of sails in this voyage, the 
wind during the rainy season being too scjually 
and shifting U) be available for juiutical ])ur- 
poses in a river where the smallest deviation 
from the j)roper course would run the sloop 
aground upon a .sand-bank, or heave her broad¬ 
side against heaps of floating timber. It is by 
the tow-line alone that any progress can be made 
up the river; and the services of that class of ne¬ 
groes, already described under the name of Lap- 
tots, were here peculiarly valuable; for European 
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mariners arc never cm])loycd in the navigation 
of the Senegal, the fatigues of which would 
quickly destroy them. The lAiptots, Avalking 
in a line upon the hank of tlie river, haul along 
the sloop or boat, or push her off when she gets 
aground, or extricate her from driftwood, or 
repair her when she suffers injury. These men 
endure incredible fatigues, whicli they alleviate 
by songs and recitations uttered in cadence, 
and they seldom enjoy any rest until darkness 
re(]uires tliat they should suspend their labours 
till the e]»suing morning. 

Nor was the situation of the factor who un- 
dei'toot the voyage a more enviable one, though 
lie was merely a spectator of the toils of his 
subordinates. JMiserably accommodated in a 
small vessel full of merchandise and people — 
destitute of the common conveniences of life — 
forced to live upon tile most indifferent food - 
and exposed to a noxious climate — he found 
no consolation except in looking forward to the 
end of the voyage, which generally lasted from 
twenty^to thirty days. He also had duties to 
perform which demanded the exercise of the 
greatest forbearance and circumspection. It 
was customary for tlu' various petty sovereigns 
whose territories border ujion the Senegal, to 
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exact tribute or presents for the liberty of trad¬ 
ing, from all foreign vessels that passed up the 
river; and they never failed to invent reasons 
for increasing the amount of these, particularly 
if they thought that they could frighten the 
factor into compliance. The utmost steadiness 
in resisting encroachments of the kind was ne¬ 
cessary on his part; while, on the other hand, 
the interests of his employers required that he 
should avoid giving odthice to the princes of the 
country, who had it in their power to throw 
the greatest impediments in the way of com¬ 
merce. Things were therefore seldom adjusted 
without long disputes and M^earisome detention. 
The Marabouts, whom most of the negro kings 
entertained about their persons, always encou¬ 
raged them to practise extortions, both because 
they hated Christians, and because they hoped 
to share in the spoil that might be obtained. It 
sometimes happened that hostilities took ])lacc 
between the traders and the blacks, but as4he 
crews and vessels of the former av ere always well 
armed, they in most cases had the advantage; 
but then their enemies seldom failed to attack 
and insult them on their passage back, when, 
owing to sickness and other causes, they were 
less able to defend themselves. 
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Galam and its neighbourhood are the most 
unhealthy places upon the Senegal; and even 
the T^aptots, inured as they were to an African 
climate, often became its victims in the course 
of the voyage. The factors were generally at¬ 
tacked with a delirious fever, which would con¬ 
tinue several weeks, if they were fortunate 
enough to survive its effects so long; and it 
sometimes happened that the return-cargo was 
shipped without their b6ing conscious of it, and 
that they did not recover their senses till they 
found themselves aj'rivcd at Fort Louis. Nor 
was the voyage homewards without its diffi¬ 
culties. The hold of the vessel, crowded with 
slaves fettered in pairs, was hot as a furnace; 
and from it contagious vapours were diffused 
everywhere: the crew, exhausted by disease 
and previous fatigue, had scarcely strength to 
do their duty: and the banks of the river were 
infested by robbers waiting to plunder tlic sloop 
in#he event of her being wrecked. The voy¬ 
age to Galam, whether undertaken on the com¬ 
pany’s account by their own factors, or by a 
private trader for his personal advantage, was a 
perilous expedition, which nothing but necessity 
or the ])rospect of large pi’ofits ever induced any 
man to engage in: and yet it appears that the 
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gams from it did not usually exceed one hun¬ 
dred per cent. — a small return for the hardships 
and dangers incurred, and for the odiousness of 
the traffic in which they were encountered. 

The other inland voyage to which 1 have al¬ 
luded, was for the purpose of carrying on the 
gurn-tradc with the Moors of Barbary. Exten¬ 
sive forests of the Mimosa Nilotica lie about 
two hundred miles east of the Senegal; and these 
people annually resort’to them, and collect vast 
(piantities of the gum-arabic, now so generally 
used in medicine and in the arts. The early 
establishment of the French upon the Senegal 
cnabjed them not only to discover this branch of 
trade before any other nation had done so, bxit 
likewise to appropriate it exclusively to them¬ 
selves, as they continue to do at the present 
time. At the termination of the rainy season, 
a vessel is annually despatched from Fort Tjouis 
with the rccpiisite merchandise for the traffic; 
and the INIoors, aware that it will arrive at a 
certain time at the usual place of rendezvous on 
the bank of the river, assemble there, bringing 
along with them upon camels their cargoes of 
gum-aral|j^ packed in goat-skin bags. 

I'he French traders having reached the spot, 
which is either Screnpate or Terrier Rouge, each 
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about sixty miles above Fort Louis, a number 
of preliminaries and formalities are gone through 
by both ])arties. The factors in charge of the 
vessel invite the principal iSIoorish merchants on 
board, and entertain them with coffee, Avines, 
and sweetmeats, and load them with presents 
for their wives, some of whom have in general 
the curiosity to accom])any their husbands u])on 
these occasions. As the price of the quintal of 
gum is always fixed and agreed upon before 
any exchanges take place, the French use every 
means to conciliate the chief Moors and flatter 
their vanity, in order to dis])ose them to be mo¬ 
derate* in their demands, and to throw no iui])c- 
diments in the way of trade ; for let there be 
ever so much gum in the market, the holders of 
it dare not conclude any sales till their superiors 
have given jiermission to that effect. I'lie 
Moors being haughty, capricious, and easily ir¬ 
ritated, they must be treated with kindness and 
deference, and allowed to have their own way 
in all matters of small iuqmrtance; and it be¬ 
hoves the factor conducting the gum-trade to 
avoid offending them, both on account of the 
interests of the company, and his personal 
safety; for they generally make bargains holding 
naked daggers in their hands, and at these times 
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sanguinary affrays often take place amongst 
themselves. 

Wliile speaking of the Moors, it may be in¬ 
teresting to mention what has been reported 
respecting their peculiar mode of trading with a 
certain people in the neighbourhood of the Se¬ 
negal ; and tlie more so, because it appears from 
the statements of Herodotus, that the .system 
in question has existed from time immemorial. 
He informs us that tli'c Carthaginians carried 
on commerce with a nation inliabiting a coun¬ 
try beyond the Pillars of flercules, and that it 
was managed without either of the parties see¬ 
ing eqch other, or even exchanging words at a 
distance; and he describes the manner in which 
they proceeded, which corresponds very closely 
with what various modern travellers have re¬ 
ported upon the same subject. 

The earliest notice after Herodotus which 
we have of this singidar method of trading, is 
in the voyage ofCadamosta, a Venetian ])ilot, to 
the coast of Africa in 1455, He was informed 
that the negroes of Melli were annually in the 
practice of carrying a quantity of salt for traffic 
to the cdgft of a great lake of fresh water in the 
interior of the country. On their arriving 
there, each merchant placed his parcels of salt 
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in a lino, and put his mark upon it, and then 
the wliole party retired to the distance of half 
a day’s journey, in order to allow the intending 
purchasers to come to the jdace, (which they 
did in boats or canoes,) and examine the salt; 
for these peojde always earefully concealed 
themselves from view, and woidd never venture 
to (piit their haunts till they felt certain that 
all strangers had departed. They now placed 
op])Osite to each parcel* of salt so much gold- 
dust as they considered to he its equivalent, and 
then silently and cautiously withdrew. ’Fhe 
merchants of INlelli returned to the side of the 
lake in the evening, and if they were satisfied 
with the price ofIere'd*for their salt, they took 
the gold and left the former; hut if the sum 
appeared too small, they left both as they had 
found them, and again removed to a distance. 
The invisible trades coming forth a second 
time, either added more gold to what they had 
already deposited, or took it away altogether, 
leaving the salt untouched, as being in their 
opinion too high-priced. 

This system continued several years; but 
the merchants of Melli at length becoming im¬ 
patient to have a view of the mysterious traders, 
employed an artifice to capture softie of them. 
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This they accomplished by digging pits on the 
side of the lake, and concealing themselves in 
these till the objects of their curiosity made 
their appearance, when darting out, they sur¬ 
rounded and seized four individuals, three of 
whom they immediately set at liberty, but 
detained the fourth for examination. They 
addressed him in various languages, but he 
maintained an obstjnate silence, and refused all 
sort of food, and died in a few days. He Avas 
black, tall, and well-proportioned; but his lower 
lip was immensely thick, and hung down lower 
than his chin, and it appeared red and inflam¬ 
ed: aijd it was su])})Osed by the people of Melli, 
that all his countrymen had a similar deformity, 
and that they retpiired a continual supply of 
salt to prevent their lower lips from corrupting; 
while the hideousness of their appearance made 
them ashamed to appear before strangers, even 
for the necessary purpose of trading. 

These singular details, so far from being fa¬ 
bulous, are in a great degree confirmed by the 
authority of more modern and better-informed 
travellers. AVindhus, who accompanied the 
British Embassy to Morocco in the year 1786, 
when speaking of the Moors says,—■“ The me¬ 
thod of trading in some of these parts is very 
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extraordinary^ for they do not see the persons 
they trade with ; but passing over a little river, 
leave their salt at the accustomed place in a pot 
or jar, and retire; then the people take the 
salt, and put into the same pot as much gold as 
they judge it worth, which if the Moors ap¬ 
prove of, they take it away; otherwise they set 
the pot on edge, and retire again, and after- 
Avards find either more goljl or their salt re¬ 
turned.” Dr. Shaw al5o observes, that “ the 
Arabs still continue to carry on a trade with 
some barbarous nations bordering upon the 
river Niger, without seeing the persons they 
trade with.” 

It is worthy of remark that all the authorities 
above quoted, place the country of the invisible 
traders in nearly the same geographical position. 
The expression of Herodotus, “ beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules,” ns indefinite indeed ; but if 
we suppose with Major liennel, that Hanno, in 
his grand expedition, coasted A\'^est Africa’as far 
as Sici'ra Leone, there will be no difficulty in be¬ 
lieving that the Carthaginians had commercial 
relations with the negroes, and that the river 
up which they are stated to have sailed was the 
Senegal. And though Dr. Shaw mentions the 
Niger as being the place of trade, it is evident 
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that he means the Senegal, which bore tlie name 
of Niger among geographers long after its first 
discovery. 

Though, in describing the inland voyages 
which it fell to the lot of the junior factors to 
j)erform, I have chiefly referred to the French 
trade on the Senegal, the same general features 
belonged to the navigation of the Gambia by the 
English. This river was explored with the 
greatest assiduity, botii by the agents of the 
Eritish African Company, and by ])rivate indivi¬ 
duals, under the idea that rich gold-mines existed 
upon its banks; and it subsequently afforded 
them .the means of carrying on the slave-trade 
with the interior to a considerable extent. Se¬ 
veral factors from James’ Fort, the principal 
English settlement in that quarter, and which 
is situated near the mouth of the Gambia, were 
generally dispersed at different outposts along 
the banks of the river, with siqq)hes of mer¬ 
chandise, for the traffic in ivory and gold-dust; 
and their situation was ])articularly perilous and 
disagreeable, alike on account of the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the climate, the plundering ])ropensities 
of the negi'o princes, and their total seclusion 
from European society. 

When they had an opportunity of visiting 
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eacli other, tliey almost dreaded to take ad¬ 
vantage of it, lest they should find that their 
comrade was dead, or that some quarrel with 
the negroes had forced him to abandon his 
usual place of residence. A factor named 
Moore, who was appointed to tlie. charge of 
the post at Joar, was visited by a negro king, 
who took possession of his liousc, and made 
himself master of everything that it contained. 
When one of the com]*any’s agents residing at 
the place endeavoured to resist these acts of 
violence, the negro sovereign ordered his prime 
minister and secretary to hold him down, while 
he seized the key of the store-room and opened 
it, and soon became into.xicatcd by drinking the 
brandy which he found there. After plunder¬ 
ing and insulting an Kuropean who lay sick at 
the factory, and swallowing all the spirituous 
liquors that he could in any way procure, he 
returned home, leaving the victims of his rapa¬ 
city without means of redress or retaliation. 

The only places where the Kuropean resi¬ 
dents of West Africa were assembled in suffi¬ 
cient number to form a society, were the chief 
forts of the respective com})anies, where the 
governors or directors-general had their head¬ 
quarters ; and evefi there the circle was small, 
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and consisted exclusively of men, the factors 
never bringing their wives* to the country, a 
thing which most likely they were prohibited 
from doiiiff. 

O 

At some stations, the governors kept open 
table for a certain immber of their officers; 
but this added little to the sociability of the 
])artics, because of the strict subordination 
which was at all times maintained amongst 
.them, and which alone was capable of pre¬ 
venting those displays of jealousy and bad 
feeling, which Avould otherwise have been of 
hourly occurrence. No individual ever en¬ 
tered jthe service of any of the African com¬ 
panies, except with the view of rapidly ac¬ 
quiring wealth; and every one was therefore 
jealous of his neighbour’s advancement, and 
envious of his prosperity, if it impedt'd his 
own, as it generally happe/ied to do; for the 
factors, at least the inferior ones, matle more 
by private trade than by their sjjlaries, and 
there not being enough of the former to sa¬ 
tisfy them all, each tried to secure as much 
of it as possible to himself. They likewise 
often entered into branches of commerce that 
were forbidden by the compafy, and endea¬ 
voured to improve their fortunes by various 
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indirect means and fraudulent devices, the ex¬ 
posure of which #ould have cost them their 
situations. 

Unable to conceal their malpractices from 
each other, a mutual distrust prevailed amongst 
them, and they were unanimous with respect 
to one object only, that of conciliating and 
flattering their governors, on wliose favour 
their preferment entirely depended. At the 
same time, though the governor’s power was, 
absolute in cverytliing tliat concerned the esta¬ 
blishment over which he jwesided, a l egard for 
his own interest and comfort frecpiently pre- 
veiited his iiupiiring very strictly into the con¬ 
duct of his officers, lest they should combine 
against him, and try to ruin him by false ac¬ 
cusations. It even appears, that in early times, 
the governors of forts were sometimes ])oisoned 
by their subordinates, either in revenge for their 
having exposed their delinquencies, or in order 
that the senior factor might be promoted to the 
vacant office. 

All writers agree, that honour and integrity 
were nearly unknown amongst the European 
inhabitants of the coast of Africa. Self-in¬ 
terest formed tDeir sole principle of action, and 
truth and good faith were sacrificed without 
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hesitation whenever the smallest advantage 
was to be gained by doing so. They prac¬ 
tised the grossest frauds with impunity, and 
acknowledged them without shame. Monrad, 
a French trader, says, that having once expos¬ 
tulated with a Dutch merchant in AVest Africa 
upon his iniquitous transactions, and repre¬ 
sented to him that both temporal and eternal 
punishment iniglit be the result of them, he 
received this answer — “ Heaven is high, and 
Europe is far off.” AA'^hcn we consider the 
character and pretensions of the majority of 
those persons who used to enter the service of 
the different African companies, or visit the 
country as private adventurers, we shall not be 
astonished at their yielding to the temptations 
which beset them there, and taking advantage 
of their removal to a sphere where social and 
moral restraint were equally unknown, except 
amongst the negroes. 

The Ehiropean establishments in West Africa 
were chiefly supported and recruited by men 
of desperate fortunes, or of low origin and ac¬ 
quirements. The first soon drank themselves 
to death, while the second often attained situa¬ 
tions of power and consequence, in which they 
could sec\irely give play to thqje base qualities 

1 , 2 
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ai»d selfish passions wliicli they liacl previously 
eoneealed, or at least kept under restraint, in 
order that they might not impede their ad¬ 
vancement. The Dutch company was at first 
in the practice of filling up the vacancies that 
might occur in the lower branches of its ser¬ 
vice, out of the private soldiers sent from Hol¬ 
land to garrison the forts ; and it sometimes 
hap})ened that men of this description rose to 
very high and responsible offices; but as most 
of them were sooner or later guilty of gross 
misconduct, that plan of promotioii was at 
length discontinued. A tropical climate has 
always been found to exert an unfavourable 
influence upon the character of Euroj)eans, 
even of a superior class, but it brutalizes and 
infuriates those of naturally low habits ; and 
hence we may easily conceive Avhat that so¬ 
ciety must have been, which consisted of an 
assemblage of foreign vagrants settled upon the 
fiery and fatal shores of AVcst Africa. 

Men of this kind, having no resources within 
themselves, necessarily passed their s})are time 
in dissipation and sensuality. They soon grew 
tired of each other’s society, and found life in¬ 
sipid, unless it was enlivened by noisy convi¬ 
viality and a ^ee use of the bottle. Even 
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(lurin'*; tlie day, the table was usually crowded 
with glasses and diUbrent li(;[uors, and an even¬ 
ing debauch was a matter of course with every 
one. llosinan rcuarks, that the favourite be¬ 
verage with tlie Eiiglisli upon the coast of 
Africa was punch. “It is incredible,” couti- 
niK's he, “ how many are consumed by this 
damnable licpior, which is not confined to the 
soldiery, but some of the ])rincipal people are 
•SO bigoted to it. that I really believe, for all 
the time that 1 was upon the coast, that at least 
one of their agents, and factors inmimerahle, 
died yearly.” 

IVheii several establishments hapjicned to be 
situated within a short distancie of each other, 
though they might belong to rival nations, 
their respective residents were in the habit 
of paying mutual visits, and giving entertain¬ 
ments, at which times an excess of luxury was 
often displayed, both in the sumptuousness of 
the repast, and in the variety and excellence 
of the wines ; and repeated indulgence in these 
convivial pleasures never failetl to hurry many 
of the guests to an early grave. But with 
Europeans in West Africa* the fear of death 
almost always ojierated less strongly than the 
desire of enjoyment; and their grand object 
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was to banish those sombre reflections, and that 
languor of mind and body, which arose from 
the continued influence of a malignant climate, 
and which were most easily and speedily dis¬ 
sipated by the stimulus of jovial society and 
spirituous liquors. “ It would appear,” says 
JNIonrad, above quoted, “ that in that country 
all persons, whether young or old, retain to 
the last their inclination for juvenile games and 
s})orts. One daily observes them walk abroad 
^vitll flambeaux, play at quoits, laugh, dance, 
make hunting-parties in the forest, and go in 
pleasure-boats upon the rivers. It sometimes 
happens, when the commandant of tliG, fort is 
dispirited or unable to sleep, that he causes a 
drum to be beat in the middle of the night 
before the chamber-door of each of its resi¬ 
dents, all of whom get out of bed and assemble 
in the great hall; and then both blacks and 
wliites mingle together, and dance awd drink 
almost in a state of nudity.” 

In taking a general view of the history of 
the foreign establishments that have existed 
upon the coast of Africa, we shall be asto¬ 
nished to find thjft the residence of so many 
Europeans in so many different parts of the 
ct)untry, during upwards of three centuries, has 
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not had a more powerful and extensive influ¬ 
ence upon the cliaracter and habits of the ne¬ 
groes. These people would appear to be, of 
all others in the world, the most likely to 
adopt the ideas and customs of persons whom 
they conj^dcred superior to themselves, and to 
receive lessons from those who were (pialiflcd 
to instruct them. Credulous, fond of novelty, 

easily conciliated, unfettered by ancient tradi- 

• • 

tions or priestly power, or by the trammels of 
caste, they seem to be waiting for some foreign 
influence to settle their opinions, and introduce 
amongst them a system of moral and social con¬ 
formity. Nevertheless, ex])erience has j)roved 
the reverse of this ; for the inhabitants of West 
Africa arc still externally and essentially the 
same peojde that they were when the Portu- 
guese began to frequent their coasts in the 
middle of the fifteenth ce'ntury. They have, 
indecdit acquired a taste for trinkets and cloths, 
and other articles of European manufacture, 
and generally ])refer brandy to palm-wine; but 
they have never attempted to construct houses 
or vessels after our fashion, or to acquire a 
knowledge of any of our arts, or of our mode 
of war, or our system of commerce. Nor have 
they any greater curiosity respecting our reli- 
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,gion, vvliicli they doubtless hold in small es¬ 
teem, if. they judge of it by the conduct of 
those of its professors with wliom they have 
hitherto had intercourse. It often happened 
that Europeans of the low'er class, after resid¬ 
ing a considerable time amongst th^ negroes, 
adopted their system of Jetichism; and there is 
reason to believe that many even of the fac¬ 
tors used to become converts to that absurd 
and revolting creed, and secretly j)racUse its 
rites and ceremonials. 

It is commonly supposed that the unwilling¬ 
ness of the negroes to adopt our habits and 
usages, arises from their indolence. This re¬ 
mark is neither satisfactory nor correct; for 
many of them could enjoy the improvements, 
and obtain the conveniences of civilized life, 
without the smallest personal exertion, by em¬ 
ploying their slaves and gold to that end. The 
king of Ashantee could soon assemble fereign 
mechanics and artisans in his capital, and erect 
a splendid palace, did he feel inclined to depart 
from, the usages of his ancestors. 

The general adherence of the negroes to their 
own customs is, in iny opinion, to be chiefly at¬ 
tributed to the conviction that prevails amongst 
them that they are a peculiar and distinct race 
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of beings, and that they have i\othing in com* 

inon witli white men, and are unfitted to par- 

# ^ 

take Jin their interests, avocations, and pleasures. 
Tliey express this notion by allegorical fables; 
and believe tliat their inferiority to Europeans 
ai’ises from tlieir forefathers having long ago 
excited the severe displeasure of the Deity by 
preferring gold to knowledge. 'Fhese ideas, 
however, do not render them melancholy, thongli 
they undoubtedly ten.d to rejwess all desire for 
improvement, and all ainbitioti to ecpial foreign 
nations in intellioence and in the arts of life. 

The progeny of l^hiropeans by negro women 
is, as may be sup})osed, very common uj)on the 
west coast of Africa. In some places tliere are 
whole villages of mulattocs. All voyagers agree 
in representing these })eople as the vilest and 
most conteinptd)lc of the human species. The 
men ai’e deformed and of. a feeble constitution, 
and arc ignoraiit, unjn'incipled, and revengeful, 
cruel to their slaves, incredibly indolent, and 
yet full of self-conceit on account of their ori¬ 
gin. The women mostly follow a profligate 
course of life, and are devoted to dress during 
their earlier yeai*, and afterwards to sloth and 
drinking. Both sexes profess the Christian re¬ 
ligion, though they in reality know nothing of 
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it; and all tliose of Portuguese descent call 
themselves Catholics. The men used to enlist 
as soldiers at any of the forts where their ser¬ 
vices might be required; but the greater part 
of them derived their subsistence from contra¬ 
band trade, in*carrying on which they were the 
agents of the interlo})ers of different" nations, 
who at all times unlawfully traded upon the 
coast, to the prejudice of the various chartered 
companies Avho had establishments there. 

The chief mulatto settlements on the coast 
of Africa are Kacheo, at tlie mouth of the river 
St. Domingo, and St. Thome, in the island 
of the same name, lying under the equator. 
Kacheo consists of a small town, and a mean 
fort, much out of repair, and scantily provided 
in every respect. Nevertheless, the place gene¬ 
rally has a governor appointed in Euro])e, who 
is,<*in most instances, «ome military man whom 
age or infirmities has rendered unfit for active 
service, or some troublesome claimant upon the 
crown whom it is found desirable to get rid of; 
for few persons of any class that go to Kacheo 
ever return from it. Twenty or thirty in^j^a- 
lidcd Portuguese soldiers form the garrison ; 
but their pay is so small that they can scarcely 
subsist upon it, and most of them, when off 
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duty, are in the liabit of prowling about the 
streets at night, and robbing any one that they 
may happen to meet. Criminals are often ban¬ 
ished from Portugal to Kacheo, and these, with 
the mulattoes produced by their intercourse 
wdth the negro women, compose the chiefest 
part of its population. 

The indolence of all classes is so great, that 
the land in even the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town remains uncultivated, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few fields of maize and plantains ; 
and the unhealthiness of the climate, doubtless 
increased by this cause, conjoined with the 
powty of the inhabitants, gives ^tliem a dis¬ 
tressed and emaciated a])pearance which makes 
a stranger shudder. INlost of the houses are 
built of upright wooden posts interwoven with 
twigs, and plastered with clay, and whitewash¬ 
ed ; the roofs are thatched with palm-leaves. 

The rain sometimes pours down in torrents 
for weeks togetlicr, accompanied witli such 
frightful stoi'ins of thunder and lightning, that 
the inhabitants are forced to shut themselves up 
in their dwellings, and sit in darkness till the 
return of tranquil weather. Nor dare they at 
any time venture far beyond the precincts of 
the town, lest the Papel negroes (the aborigines 
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of tlie country) should rush from the iiei<;h- 
bouring woods and destroy or take them pri- 
soneis ; and assassinations often occur amongst 
the mulattoes in Kaeheo itself, insignificant as 
it is ill population and extent; and when an 
alarm of the kind is given, the inhabitants, in¬ 
stead of running to assist the person assaulted, 
close their shutters and bar their doors, lest 
they should become witnesses of the crime, and 
afterwards fall victims to fhe fears and jealousy 
of its perpetrator, llefugces and desp. rate cha¬ 
racters of every kind resort to the place, and 
live without decency or restraint, and are kejit 
in check by.nothing hut the dread of sufiening 
retaliation from the hands of each other. Filth, 
famine, and misery lurk in every house ; crime 
stalks abroad with brazen forehead ; tlie demon 
of pestilence patroles the streets; and human 
life and human character assume, in every jiar- 
ticular, their basest forms and their most revolt¬ 
ing aspects. 

The formation of colonics upon the west 
coast of Africa, or its islands, has been attempt¬ 
ed by several Furopcan powers, but always 
without success. And it must be admitted, 
that no other part of the world offers so many 
advantages, in so far as the cultivation of tropi- 
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cal ])ro(luctions, and the convenience of trade, 
are concerned. Tlie cotton-tree, the indigo 
])lant, the sugar-cane, and the coffee shrub, and* 
a variety of species of the ])alm, are indigenous 
there; besides tobacco, rice, Indian-coni, and 
millet: and it is probable that nearly all useful 
vegetables ol‘ equatorial growth might be natu¬ 
ralized in the country, not even excepting the 
nopal, or cad ns cocci nijera of Mexico, and the 
sj)ices of the Kastern archi])elago. d’he assem¬ 
blage of all these sources of wealth (without 
mentioning gold-dust, wax, and ivory,) in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Europe would 
proi’e an object of grand importance to any 
nation tliat could accomplish it: but the fright¬ 
ful mortality which has always tlejjopulated 
EiUropean settlements upon the coast of vVfrica 
is likely for the future to discourage both go¬ 
vernments and ju’ivate iifdiviuuals from making 
])ermanent establishment.^ there. 

'I'wo principal attem])ts at colonization have 
been made by die llritish in West Atrica— one 
at Sierra IvCone, under the auspices and protcc- 
tion of Government; and the other by an associ¬ 
ation of private individuals, who fixed upon the 
island of Bulama as the theatre of theii’ opera¬ 
tions. Bulama lies at the mouth of Rio Grande, 
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in north lat. 11°, and is a highly fertile and 
thickly-wooded island, of moderate elevation, 
•and abounding witlr elephants, and all kinds 
of game. The expedition for its settlement 
consisted of two hundred and seventy-five 
emigrants, who embarked in two sliips and a 
cutter, and reached their place of destination 
in safety ; but, unfortunately, a party of them 
landed and took up their abode upon the 
island before it bad been purchased of the 
nearo chief to whom it beloimed. Tlie conse- 
quence was, that a body of his people attacked 
these intruders by surprise, killing six of them, 
and carrying away as prisoners four women and 
two children. This untoward event proved 
fatal to the progress of the intended colony ; for 
it alarmed the emigrants so much that the 
greater number of them insisted upon returning 
to Kngland, for which they shortly afterwards 
set sail, leaving oidy •eighty persons upon the 
island, Avho had agreed to remain there tinder 
the command of Lieut. Beaver, of the Navy. 
This gentleman was one of a committee which 
had been appointed to superintend the settle¬ 
ment ; and though his colleagues in office had 
deserted him, he resolved to fulfil his duty, and 
to continue in Bulama as long as a single colo¬ 
nist should abide there. . 
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The exertions which he made, and the diffi¬ 
culties, hardships, and dangers which he en¬ 
countered, during seventeen months that lie 
kept his post, equal or perhajis exceed any-, 
thing that ever fell to the lot of any individual 
similarly situated. The rainy season commenced 
forthwith — tlie jicople fell sick and died in ra¬ 
pid succession ; those Avho retained tlieir health 
were lazy and discontented; the negroes daily 
threatened to attack and pluiTtler the colony ; 
the medical attendant refused to do his duty, 
and eventually quitted the island; and at 
length Beaver himself was attacked with fever, 
and lay dangerously ill. Nevertheless he reco¬ 
vered; but the mortality still continued amongst 
his companions, who sank one by one under the 
malignity of the climate, their minds feeling its 
influence as powerfully as their bodies did. “ It 
has been observed,” remarks Beaver, “ that sick¬ 
ness, fear, and desj)ondency, have had strange 
effects upon the minds of the colonists ; indeed, 
they are at this moment every one of them al¬ 
most idiots; their mental faculties seem entirely 
worn out.” 

During these periods of gloom, danger, and 
embarrassment, Lieut. Beaver had contrived to 
build a block-house, one hundred and sixteen 
feet square, to clear a large piece of ground, to 
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make a garden, and dig a well, &c. a large pro- 
portion of the labour required in these works 
being performed by his own hands. At length 
, tlie population of the colony was reduced to five 
individuals besides himself; and these persons 
having resolved to quit the island, notwith¬ 
standing his remonstrances against their doing 
so, he was obliged to accompany them. The 
party embarked in a cutter, and arrived safely 
in Sierra Lcoik* from whence Lieut. Leaver 
sailed for Kngland. In his “ African Memo¬ 
randa,” he endeavours to show that the ill suc¬ 
cess of the llulama expedition was entirely 
owing to the misconduct of the emigrants, and 
to their having arrived at the place of settlement 
at an improper season : but few inqiartial ob¬ 
servers will fidly admit the correctness of this 
opinion ; and while every one will give Beaver 
due credit for his covtrage, fii imiCss, and perse¬ 
verance, they will regard the history of his co¬ 
lony as a veto against any future agricultural 
settlements in t\"cst .(Vfrica, rather than as an 
evidence of their j)racticability, or an ei*cou- 
ragement to establish yew ones. 

With resj)oct to the colony at Sierra Leone, 
V, Inch has cost Britain so much money and .so 
many lives, every one knows that it is a com- 
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plet6 failure. The emancipated and delivered 
negroe^ for whom it was intended as an asy¬ 
lum, soon grew disgusted with the spot, and 
retired into* the interior of the country. The 
native merchants, who were expected to ])ave 
come from Central Africa to trade at tlie settle¬ 
ment, haA'c never yet made tludr a])])carance 
there. Twenty-two thousand individuals of 
different dcsciiptions joined the estahlishinent 
at Siei'ra licone between 1787 and 1826, and of 
these only thirteen thousand remained, or were 
in existence, at the end of the latter year. The 
European emigrants consisted almost exclusive¬ 
ly of disbanded and })ensioned soldiers, who, it 
must be supposed, were sent to the eoast of 
Africa, not that they might give the negroes a 
taste for civilized life, or improve their morals, 
but that they might cease to be a bjirthcn to 
Government, anH a pest to their native country. 
Of these men fewer have perished than eould 
have been ex])ected, considering their dissipated 
habits ; for out of one thousand two hundred 
and twenty-two that joined the colony between 
1817 and 1819, it appears that nine hundred 
and forty-nine were alive in 1826. But the 
number of civil and military officers who have 
fallen victims to the climate is immense; and 
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Sierra Leone may now be considered untenable 
by Europeans, or, at least, not worth retaininj^. 
IVhen the public functionaries shall have been 
withdrawn from it — when it shall no longer 
enjoy a local government — and when its laws 
shall cease to be administered or observed — its 
motley and partially-instructed population, un¬ 
able to relish the sim]>licity of negro life, will 
in all likelihood become j)irates and banditti ; 
and the British nation may hereafter find it ne¬ 
cessary, for the security of her African trade, 
to exterminate a colony which she has long pro¬ 
tected, and has hitherto fostered with useless 
and unproductive care. 



